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iGGIS, THE GRAND CHAMPION JERSEY COW AT ST LOUIS EXPOSITION 


This splendid Jersey, Figzis (No 76105) was purchased by Thomas W. Lawson of Massachusetts, to breed to his famous sire, 
Flying Fox. She wonthe grand championship for aged cows at the recent exposition show at St Louis. She has been prize winner at 
many local, county and state fairs. Shegave 50 pounds 7 ounces milk in one day, and 329 pounds 4 ounces milk and 19 pounds 15 ounces 
butter in seven days ; 649 pounds 6 ounces milk or 39 pounds 10 ounces butter in 14 days; 142 pounds 7.5 ounces milk or 82 pounds 9.5 
ounces butter in 31 days; 7444 pounds 1 ounce milk or 472.95 pounds butter. in one year; 13,465 pounds 3 ounces milk or 862.16 pounds 
butter in two years; 19,451 pounds 11 ounces milk or 1235.55 pounds butter in three years; 25,172 pounds 3 ounces milk or 1593.30 pounds 
butter in four years. In six months after dropping second from last calf, she gave 7442 pounds 4 ounces milk, testing an equivalent of 
448 pounds butter. She was the first prize winner inthe aged cow class at Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Springfield and St Louis fairs in 
1899 and has won many prizes since at local and state fairs. She is the dam of Figezis 2d, with a record of 15 pounds 2 1-2 ounces but- 
ter. She is entered in the Jersey cattle club of merit in class A, as No 4. She was sired by Sophy’s Tormeator (No 20883), her dam 
being Birdseye Surprise (No 48326), who held a record of 14 1-8 pounds butter. Se was born May 9, 1891, and was bred by L. A. Mills 
of Connecticut. Further particulars on Page 234 of American Agriculturist. 
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have always ioe regarded the highest 
For accuracy, 
safety, balance, action, durability and 
portability ‘‘Stevens’”’ Arms are peerless, 


**Stevens-Maynard, Jr.’’ (for boys), $3.00 


example of gun making. 


**Crack Shot,”’ -_ 2s # 
“Little Krag," = «© « = 
**Favorite’’ No. 17, - ss « 


If your dealer won’t supply you, order direct. 


We pay expressage. 


QUESTION OF 


BOOK OF OUT-DOOR 
SPORTS FREE 


We wanted every 
lover of out-door 
sports to know all 
about the famous 

**Stevens’’ Rifles, Pistols and 
Shotguns, so to make it worth 
their while to learn, we come 

piled a valuable 140-page 
illustrated book, telling not 
only all about “Stevens” arms, 
but containing useful and inter- 
esting information on hunting, 
shooting, noteson sights, ammu- 
nition, how to handle and care 
for fire-arms, etc., etc., and this 
we will send to you free, if 
you will send us your name 
and address, enclosing two 
2-cent Stamps to cover re- 
turn postage. 
Have you tried our 
CLEVER RIFLE PUZ. 
ZLE ?—it'’s a puzzler, 
but “easy when you 
know how.”’ It will be 
sent FREE postpaid if 
you ask for it. 
J. STEVENS ARMS 
& TOOL COMPANY 
295 Pine Street € 
Chicopee Falis, Mass, 


4.00 
5.00 
6.00 








$21.00 PRICE EXPLAINED 
q FOR $21.00 TO $23.00/3i4.50 to'$17.00, 


TOP BUGGIES, similar to one illustrated, 
MAVYE BEEN WIDELY ADVERTISED, 


\ da f 





$34.00 to $38.00. 


it y HOW BUGGIES can be offered at these prices and why we 
uth rb sell buggies and all other vehicles at much lower prices than a any 
other house is all fully explained in our Four Big Free Vehicie 


wd) + 
“es = Sy 


can offer top bugeies at 021.00 to €23.00 and why we can sell at much lower p: 


Catalogues. Cut this ad. out and send to usand 
Sag — receive by return mail, Free, Postpaid, 
‘our Big Vehicle Catalogues showing the most 
complete line of everything in Buggies, Road 
Wagons, Carts, Surreys, Phaetons, Carriages, 
Light and Heavy Wagons, Vehicles of all kinds, 
also everything in Harness, Saddles and 
dlery, all shown in large handsome halftone 
illustrations,full deseriptions and all priced at prices 
much lower than any other house can E CATA. 


WITH THE FOUR FREE CATA- 
LOGUES 7ou.wil receive the most aston. 


ishing Buggy Offer ever heard of, 
anew and astonishing proposition. How others 


rices than all others will be 


fully explained. We will explain why we ship so as to make freight charges amount to next to nothing. 


We will —— wae we are the only 
rene creer a a. Red we R 


HAVE YOu ANY ‘USE FOR. A ‘BuGeY 7 


get THE | 


ethin na 
‘oday. 


Fe aglh neighbo: 
= t out = ny _ 
Orren’ The Ver y Latest Proposition, e = 


explained, all path for the asking. Write 


makers or dealers in the world that can shi 
dun Sve RECEIVED TER 
THE FOUR 


prggics the day we Porth 
S. OUR_ BINDING rr 
REE CATALOGUES. 
° as saan, don’t fail to cut this ad. out today and mail 
ng _ a — aft Y b> 94 “pugey AT ane PRICE, 
t buy Roe ee ace 

FOUR Bic. FR REE C osT 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & C0., CHICAGO, TLL 











THE NATIONAL 
_ Reversible PLOW 


plow, 
Suiky - - - 


quick to 
et into 
ighest 


favor. 
Thousands 
in use. 





LESS TURNING 


ore rapid work and no dead furrows. Right or 
Toft hani Sulky, right or left hand Walking 
Plow. Works x ually well on level land or side 
hill, all soils. ro dealer to show you. If 
not "there, ae ‘“s or full particulars and testi- 
moniais. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





‘Tip Top’’ for You 


No one can afford to be without a platform 
Scale when any responsible party can have a 
FREE 15-DAY TRIAL of 
a ‘* TIP-TOP ’’ 800 Ib. por- 
table platform scale, 
mounted on wheels, with 
highly polished sliding poise 
beams, hardened tool steel 
adjustable bearings 
platform 18” x 26”. 
Elegantly finished in  car- 
mine and black, WAR- 
RANTED absolutely free 
from all defects and guaran- 
teed accurate and durable by 
“JONES HE PAY HE 
FREIGHT ”’. If it suits, 
send us $9.00; if 
not, return the 
scale, It will not 
cost you a cent as 
THE 
Sign 
or copy the coupon 
or send for full list of all kinds of scales at 
equally low prices. 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Send me a ‘ Tip-Top ’’ 800 Ib. scale. 
My R. R. Station is 
My P. 0. address is 
In 15 days after receipt I will send you $9.00 
or return the scale. 
Signed 

















and avoid all mistakes. The 


‘mage? Spreader 


first cost of such a machine 
\ is considerable and you owe 
it to yourself to get the 
right one in the start. We 
have been making Manure 


Spreaders for 26 years and 
know Mnat the Success is right. 
Another proof is that there are 
more of our machines in use 

than of all other makes com- 
bined. Spreads any kind of ma- 


nure, in any condition, oe salt, ‘ashes, plaster and fertilizer, broadcast or in drills. Simplest, strongest, 


and most dursb'e. 





oad, 
It tells the complete story of the Success Manure Spreader. 


Send for our book on Farm Fertility. 


Full guarantee. 
We mail it free. 


Kemp & Burpee Manufacturing Go., Box 32, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTIS SERS on "Editorial Page. 





SOIL FERTILITY 


Manure and Potash. 


PROF F. H. KING, WISCONSIN. 


RELATION OF MANURE TO WATER-SOLUBLE 
POTASH IN SOILS AND TO YIELDS, 

It has been pointed out that “the 
paramount importance of potassium 
salts for every living cell is firmly es- 
tablished,” and it is held that in green 
plants they are concerned not only in 
the upbuilding of carbohydrates but ir 
that of protein bodies as well. Vari- 
ous observers have shown that in planta 
placed under conditions where all pot- 
ash salts are excluded, not only does 
the formation of starch stop altogether. 
but that whatever may have been pres- 
ent disappears and ultimately growtfk 
stops; but on the admission of potash 
salts to the plants again, the forma- 
tion of starch is renewed and growth 
earried forward. With vital functions 
like these so dependent upon this ele- 
ment, it is easy to understand why 
deficiences of potash, in forms available 
to crops, perhaps, stand next to defi- 
ciences in nitrates in determining small 
yields. 

In the series of observations referred 
to in my article in February 18 issue, it 
was found, as the average for eight soil 
types, that five tons of stable manure 
applied to these soils increased the 
amounts of potash dissolved by water 
in three minutes’ washing 9.5%. Asso- 
ciated with this increase of potash, 
there was a gain of dry matter in 
shelled corn and in potatoes of 22%. 
Where ten tons of manure were added 
per acre, the potash soluble in water 
was increased 15%, and the yield 30% 
Where 15 tons were added, the increase 
of potash was 24%, and the gain in 
yield was 47%. Where 300 pounds of 
guano were applied, the increase of 
soluble potash was 5% and the gain in 
yield was 15% over that on the soils 
to which no potash had been applied. 
MORE POTASH IN MANURE, MORE IN CROP 

To make sure whether the crops 
growing upon the soils examined were 
securing more potash where more pot- 
ash had been applied, the plant sap of 
both corn and potatoes was examined 
on three dates between June 15 and 
July 26, and in the next table are given 
the mean amounts of potash still read- 
ily soluble in water, carried in the 
plant sap, expressed in per cent of the 
dry matter of the plant ai the time of 
observation: 

Corn——, 


i . 
15tons Nothing 
manure added 
o 


-—Potatoes— 
15 tons Nothing 
manure added 

or = 
by ‘ 

2.97 

2.50 

3.63 


Soil 
type 
Ng 


3.01 
<< 3 88 2.99 

These results show that where 
soils have been manured at the 
of 15 tons per acre, the sap of both 
corn and potatoes growing upon them 
is richer in potash than is that of the 
plant growing on the same soils not 
manured. And, as has been stated 
above, the mean yields of dry matter 
was 47% greater where the plant sap 
was richer in potash. 

It was demonstrated at the Wiscon- 
sin agricultural experiment station in 
1899 that the application of potash salts 
in four different forms at the rate of 
90 pounds potash per acre, to an 
unproductive black marsh soil, in- 
creased the average yield of stalks 
about twofold, and of shelled corn 3. 
times. We have now found that, on 
similar soils in Indiana, the amount 
of potash readily soluble in water in 
the soil where the corn made a fair 
growth, was 32% greater than in the 
soil of the less productive immediately 
adjacent areas, where the corn at the 
same time was much smaller. 

YIELD GOVERNED BY .AVAILABLE POTASH. 


In another’ series of observations, 
corn was grown in the field on each 
of four soil types, placed in cylinders 
4 feet in diameter and 4 feet deep in 
each of four states, and the amount 


the 
rate 


of potash readily dissolved from them 
with water was determined, before 
planting and again after the crop had 
matured. The results showed that the 
potash, quickly dissolved from the soils 
with water, had been decreased an 
average of 32 pounds per acre from the 
surface 3 feet, the loss from the third 
foot being but little less than from the 
first foot. 
GOOD SOILS STORE POTASH. 

From the observations cited, it ap- 
pears, therefore, that soils producing 
small yields are often those containing 
small amounts of potash readily solu- 
ble in water; that plants growing upon 
such soils carry less potash dissolved in 
their sap; that a single crop may de- 
crease the soluble potash a measurable 
amount; and that when potash is added 
to soils, either a component part of 
stable manure or as a mineral fertilizer, 
a portion of it remains in the soil in a 
form quickly dissolved by water, and 
to be taken up by plants in larger 
amounts than from similar and adja- 
cent soils to which no potash has been 
added. 

In another 


as 


observations, 
where manure from the same bulk lot 
was added to eight soil types at the 
rates of 25, 50, 100 and 200 tons per 
acre and examined after 65 days, for 
the amounts of potash quickly soluble 
in water, the results secured 
those given in the next table: 

Soil type 25 tons 50 tons 100 tons 
No Lbs Lbs 


Lbs 
¢ 99.6 65.0 
24.4 50.8 
3 96.0 56.8 


4 NG 15.6 33.4 


series of 


were 


200 tons 
40S 

143.6 

106.0 

116.2 

119.2 

121.3 

11.8 

109.5 

104.0 

JOS8.4 

68.6 

62.6 
itis ouen 28.% oi. 85.9 
16.8 i. . 16.8 
4.3 11.7 
poorer soils not ma- 
nured—1, 2, 3, 4—gave up an average 
of 11.8 pounds potash quickly solu- 
ble in water per each million pounds 
soil, while the four stronger soils— 
5, 6, 7, 8—gave up 16.8 pounds per mil- 
lion. When 25 tons of manure were 
added per acre to these soils and al- 
lowed to remain 65 days, the amount 
of potash which quickly dissolved in 
water from the poorer soils, had been 
increased 7.7 pounds to the _ million 
pounds soil; while in the case of 
the four stronger soils, it had increased 
but 4.3 pounds to the million, the two 
groups of soils yielding nearly identical 
amounts of potash soluble in water 
after the application of 25 tons of ma- 
nure per acre. 3ut when 200 tons of 
manure had been added per acre, the 
soluble potash in the poorer soils had 
been increased by more than 109 pounds 
to the million of soil, but in the strong- 
er soils by only 69 pounds. 

In other words, it appears that the 
four stronger soils, while they are able 
to yield as much potash to crops, when 
given 25 tons of manure per acre, they 
will hold back, against the same 
amount of leaching, larger amounts of 
potash. Stated in another way, these 
stronger soils have the power of storing 
about and within their soil granules 
larger amounts of potash. They hav? 
the capacity of laying on more of the 
“fat of the land” and of holding it 
zainst leaching. 


there ag 
STRONG S80ILS GIVE POTASH AS NEEDED, 
their power to have 


Notwithstanding 
and to hold, the stronger soils are 
yet in a condition to give back to crops 
the plant food as it is needed. One 
of these stronger soils, which had re- 
ceived 15 tons of manure per acre, when 
repeatedly washed (i1 times) in five 
times its weight of water, gave up 211 
pounds potash to the million pounds 
dry soil, and the same soil not manured 
gave up 191 pounds, or 20 pounds 
less. Again, one of the poorer soils, 
receiving the same amount of manure 
and washed in the same way, gave 155 
pounds, while that which had not been 


Average 
Not m'nured 
Change 


Average 
Not m'nured. 


Change .... 69.1 


The group, of 








manured gave 126 pounds, or 29 pounds 
less. 
Thus it is seen that while the strong- 
er soil yielded 56 pounds more of potash 
being manured than the poorer 
did, it lost with the same amount 
of leaching,.9 pounds less of what had 
added with the manure than the 
soil did. The stronger soil pos- 
sessed more potash in water-soluble 
form, it. could give out more to the 
water leaching through it, and yet it 
could retain a larger proportion of that 
added with the manure than could the 
poorer soil; and we have in these ob- 
servations a partial explanation of the 
lifferences between both the immediate 
and enduring productivity of soils. 


after 
soil 


been 
poorer 


-— 
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Study the Live Stock on the Farm. 








National farming requires the grow- 
ing of stock on the farm. The farm 
grows richer and larger crops are se- 
cured if a part at least of the raw 
material grown is manufactured each 
year into butter, meat, or wool 
and the manure returned to the field. 
The successful manufacturer studies 
the quality and composition of the ma- 
terial he uses, then spends days in de- 
signing machines and making 
vements. He must'have the best 
hooks and the best journals to help 
The stock grower must have a 
vider knowledge, even than the man- 
because he deals not only 
materials, such as the 
and other productions 
earth, but also with machines 
complicated than any ever de- 
\ised by human mind. Machines influ- 
enced by heredity, by disease, tempera- 
ment, weather, fuel and water given 

id a thousand other changing factors 
which he must recognize and know how 


eres 





his 


impro 


turer, 
ith the raw 


fodders 


to handle. 
Modern research has shown that ani- 


mals can be made to yield double or 


iple the normal quantity of milk, 
neat, eggs or wool in the same time 
hy right methods in breeding and by 
the liberal use of feeds rationally com- 
bined, according to composition and 


given according to the needs and tem- 
of the individual animal, We 
have learned, more about the facts of 
agriculture within the past half cen- 
tury than was known in the 6000 years 
before. The most prominent factors in 
this contribution to knowledge have been 
furnished by the agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations. At the pres- 


perament 


ent time there are 57 experiment sta- 
tions in the United States alone, in 
Which more than 1000 scientists are 


employed, who are continually bringing 


to light new facts regarding every 
phase of the farmer’s business and es- 
pecially the business of stock raising. 


During the past 15 years in which the 
have been’ established, the 
results of thousands of feeding experi- 
ments with pigs, eattle, dairy cows, 
horses, sheep and poultry, in which all 
the different grains, forage plants and 
like tankage, skim milk, 
cottonseed meal, ete, were 
used, have been made and the results 
reported in bulletins and station re- 
ports. These experimenters have con- 
sidered such problems as ground vs 
whole grains for growth and fattening 
and for milk and soaked vs dry 
grains; cooked vs uncooked feed; 
chopped vs*whole fodder; silage vs 
dry feed vs silage; animal feed 
vs vegetable feed: mixed grains vs sin- 
gle grains; young vs old stock; heifers 
vs steers; bacon vs lard hogs; lambs 
vs wethers; feeding different breeds; 
soiling vs pasturage; scrub vs pure 
bred stock; exposure to weather vs pro- 
tection, and a hundred other like tests. 
The individual farmer seldom _re- 
ceives all the bulletins in which the 
experiments are reported other 
than those from his own state, and 
even if he did receive them it would 
be almost impossible to read them all, 
as they have become so numerous as 
to make a large library of themselves. 
All this voluminous matter has been 


Stations 


by-products 
screenings, 


an 
eggs; 


Toots; 


collected and digested and boile@ down 
into a brand-new book of solid facts, 
called the Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Agri- 
culture. 

In addition to a discussion of such 
subjects as mentioned above, the Farm- 
er’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture contains 
an account of the diseases and parasites 


affecting all farm animals, including 
poultry, with remedies for the same, 
an account of all the usual drugs to 


be given with the doses for each animal 
and methods of administration, direc- 
tions for castration, spaying and ca- 
ponizing; specific directions for build- 
ing silos, compounding balanced ra- 
tions, handling milk, butter, etc. Fur- 
ther the Farmer's Cyclopedia of Agri- 
culture contains the most recent facts 
regarding the preparation of the soil, 
seeding, culture, harvesting and use of 
every field crop, garden crop and or- 
chard crop grown in America, with de- 
scriptions of the and diseases 
which affect each crop and remedies for 
their control. This book is, therefore, a 
concise modern library of scientific and 
practical agriculture. The only book 
ever published in America which sat- 
isfactorily covers the whole field. Every 
farmer needs it. The saving of one 
crop of potatoes from rot, or one cow 
from bloat much more than pays for 
the book. For by Orange 
Judd company, 52 Lafayette Place, New 
York; handsome!y bound in_ cloth, 
$3.50, in half $4.50. 


insects 


sale 


morocco, 


A New Book on Grasses. 








Farm GRASSES OF THE UNITED 
STaTEs—By W. J. Spillman, agrostolo- 
gist United States department of agri- 
culture. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 248 
pages, cloth. Orange Judd Company. 
Price, postpaid, $1. 

Professor Spillman has given us in 
this volume an intensely practical dis- 
cussion of the farm grasses of the 
United States of America. The book 
is essentially a resume of the expe- 
rience of farmers in the United States 
with grasses. While the grasses have 
heretofore played an important part 
in the agriculture of the northeastern 
part of the country only, Prof Spill- 
man has given very careful considera- 
tion to grass problems in other sections 
as well, particularly in the cotton 
growing states, where grass culture has 
been neglected. When we consider the 
broad field encompassed it is safe to 
say that no other work on grasses has 
covered the ground so thoroughly. No 
attempt has been made to give a con- 
nected account of all the grasses known 
in this country, but the aim has been 
rather to give just the information 
which a farmer wants about all those 
grasses that have an actual standing 
on American farms. The whole sub- 
ject is considered entirely from the 
standpoint of the farmer. One of the 
most valuable features of the book 
is the maps showing, at a glance, the 
distribution of every important grass in 
the United States; and the reasons for 
the peculiarities in this distribution are 
fully brought out. 

The first chapter is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the grass crop of the 
country as a whole, and points out the 
relations of grass culture to agricul- 
tural prosperity, particularly to the 
maintenance of soil fertility. The next 
three chapters are devoted to meadows 
and pastures. Others are devoted to 
the seed and its impurities, the blue 
grasses, millets, southern grasses, red- 
top and orchard griss, brome grasses, 
grasses for special conditions, haying 
machinery and implements, insects and 
fungi injurious to grasses, etc, etc. 

It is not surprising that in a study 
of farm practice over so wide a region 
as this country affords should result 
in finding a few farmers who have 
developed methods that are permanent- 
ly successtui. It is certainly true that 
some farmers get yields from _ their 
grass lands that are so large as to 
seem incredible. The methods followed 
on these pre-eminently successful 
farms are described in detail, and their 






















OUR LIBRARY CORNER 


application to grass lands throughout 
the country is discussed. The discus- 
sion of each grass is proportional to 
its importance on American farms. 

There is no attempt in the body of 
the book to confuse agricultural read- 
ers by the use of scientific names, but 
every common name used in the book 
has its botanical name given in the in- 
dex, so that those who are more famil- 
iar with botanical names than common 
names may know ingeach case what 
plant is meant. This book represents 
the judgment of a farmer of long expe- 
rience and wide observations regarding 
the place in agriculture of every grass 
of any importance in American farm- 
ing. In its prenaration its use as a text 
book in schools, as well as a manual 
of reference for the actual farmer, 
has constantly been kept in mind. The 
book is most conveniently arrayed and 
splendidly indexed, so that the reader 
may find any subject at a glance. 


—$<_—____—_- 


Jottings from the Farmers. 





One great drawback the Ohio farmer 
has, is he cannot get to the city to 
sell his product, because of the bad 
roads. We should demand good roads 
from our legislature and that we 
get them.—[John D. Nichols, Ohio. 

Our advertisement 
roultry in Farmers’ Exchange column 
of American Agriculturist has been 
very satisfactory. From a $1.90 adver- 


see 





of potatoes and 


tisement, inserted once, we seld $39 
worth of Partridge Wyandot eggs, be- 
sides the sale of potatoes.—[Hiler 


Brothers, Prattsburg, Pa. 





A good many peaches are raised in 
the town of Chesterfield, also in the 
town of Ausable. The crop this year 


was very large and there are many tu- 
bers yet in the two towns to be sold. 
Prices in the fall when shipments were 


[3 215 


made by boat through Lake Cham- 
plain and the canab, were 35 to 40 cents 
for 65 pounds, Shipments are now made 
by rafl and prices average from 30 to 
35 cents for the same weight. Our crop 
of potatoes this year was 864 bushels 
on 3% acres.—{[W. B. Winter, Hssex, 
County, N Y. : 





do well in almost any 
well prepared soil; best 
in a strong, sandy or gravelly loam, 
with open subsoil. Whatever the char- 
acter of the soil, it should be deep to 
allow of ample root range, well drained 
to prevent any stagnation of soil wa- 
ter, and firm, not peaty or spongy, to 
prevent injury by  frosis.—[Gabriel 
Heister, Pennsylvania, 

Copy of Cyclopedia of Agriculture re- 
ceived and consulied. How any farmer 
or stock raiser can afford to be with- 
out it is more than I®can understand, 
The informaticn as to experiment sta- 
tion reports is worth thousands of dol- 
lars. I am not exaggerating when I 
this. If farmers would read this 
valuable book, they would be money in 
pocket rather than out.—[Herbert M. 
Lingham, New York. 
been plowed 
need to be rolled. I 
harrow over my fields 
then use a spring- 
times. This puts 

good shape for 
Hartman, Chester 


Apple trees 
well drained, 


say 


If sod has right the 
land will not 
run a leveling 
aiter plowing and 
tooth two or three 
the soil, a clay, in 
plantings.—[John J. 
County, Pa. 





always advocated improving 
the soil by clover, cowpeas and other 
legumes. By the employment of nitro- 
gen-fixing bacteria, great crops of clo- 
ver and cowpeas may now be easily 
grown On soils which never before pro- 
duced successful crops.—[E. G. Pack- 
ard, Hillsboro County, Del. 


I have 

























A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


91500 prizes"to se Given AWay 


BIG CASH COMMISSIONS IN ADDITION TO THE PRIZES 






$1500 











The largest number subscriptions $50 
2nd “ “ “ $25 
3rd (6 “é “a $1 0 
4th i“ “ iT) $5 
5th “ ta 6 $3 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST now reaches 100,000 
homes, or at the usual average, 500,000 readers. 
possible, to increase the number to a round million, which we 
can easily do with the co-operation of our army of readers. To 
this end we will divide $100 each month for the next four 
months among the ten club raisers who send us the 
largest number of new yearly subscriptions each month. 
The division of each $100.00 will be as follows :— 


Each monthly contest will be separate from all others, but as an 
extra inducement to keep everyone entering in the first monthly 
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Protecting the Maple Sugar industry. 


*A. R. PHILLIPS, GEAUGA COUNTY, 0. 


The question of aculteration is a for- 
midable menace in the path of the ma- 
ple sugar maker. Maple sugar is eas- 
ily adulterated, compounded, falsely 
labeled, etc. It is generally understood 
how the adulteration is made. Big 
houses buy cheap maple sugas and mix 
it with one-third to one-half of cane 
sugar, and sell the product as pure ma- 
ple sugar, and usually at a price which 
ranks as high as is given for the pure 
product. It is readily seen how unjust 
this competition is, and the question of 
meeting a’competitor who can produce 
an article at one-half the expense and 
has excellent facilities of marketing, 
demands our most serious considera- 
tion. 

In many cases the mixers use no ma- 
ple sugar at all. Others use chemicals 
to color and flavor the pure product. 
Still others use maple chips, granulat- 
ed sugar and pig skins. A comparative- 
ly new form of adulteration is the use 
of flavoring extracts. This is known 
as the essence of maple, and is manu- 
factured by two different companies in 
New York city and is sold at $12 a gal- 
Jon. One gallon will flavor 800 to 1000 
gallons sugar. It is used very ex- 
tensively by confectioners and mixers, 
and is a most serious menace to the 
maple sugar industry. It is not dan- 
gerous to health, but a small per cent 
of the essence put in very poor sugar 
will make it hard to detect the ‘‘doc- 
tored”’ goods from the pure product. 
Experts, of course, can easily tell the 


*Extracts from an address delivered 
at the annual meeting of the Vermont 
sugar makers’ association at Montpe- 
lier, January 10. 


SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


difference, but the mass of the con- 
suming public cannot. 
LEGISLATION NEEDED, 

Legislation is unquestionably the 
shortest road to secure protection from 
the evils of adulteration, and I sin- 
cerely hope the bill known as the na- 
tional pure food bill will become a law. 
I understand it has already passed the 
house, but is hung up in the senate, 
where it will remain perhaps indefinite- 
ly. The one thing I wish to urge upon 
the maple sugar makers of Vermont is 
that the states should have uniform 
laws protecting the product of the ma- 
ple forest. At present hardly a state 
has a law similar to another and some 
states where maple sugar is not an ar- 
ticle of production have no law at all 
on the subject. Back the state laws 
up with a strong federal law and the 
evil will be corrected. 

Here is a chance for the states to get 
together and enact uniform laws for 
mutual protection. In Ohio we have a 
law which was recently enacted that is 
giving satisfactory results, and I am 
inclined to think it may be taken as 
a model. However, if a better one can 
be constructed, then it should be done 
by all means, 

OHIO LAW PROMISES WELL, 

The Ohio law is as follows: Section 1. 
That maple sugar, or pure maple su- 
gar, and maple syrup, or pure maple 
syrup, shall be the unadulterated prod- 
uct produced by the evaporation of pure 
sap from the maple tree. Section 2. 
The standard of weight of a gallon of 
maple syrup of 231 cubic inches, in the 
state of Ohio, shall be 11 pounds. Any 
other substance mixed with maple su- 
gar or maple syrup or any other sub- 
stance purporting to be maple sugar or 
maple syrup of less weight than ll 


pounds to the gallon shall be deemed to 
be an adulteration of such substance. 

Section 3. Any person who shall man- 
ufacture for sale, offer for sale, or have 
in his possession with intent to sell, 
or sell or deliver as and for maple syrup 
or maple sugar, or any adulteration of 
maple syrup or maple sugar as herein 
defined, shall, upon conviction, be pun- 
ished as provided in section 6 of this 
act. Section 4. Any person who shall 
offer for sale, have in his possession 
with intent to sell, or sell or deliver as 
and for maple syrup, or aa and for 
maple sugar, and articles which do not 
bear the name and address of the pack- 
er and also the state, territory or coun- 
ty in which the goods were produced, 
in plain, legible type, upon the label, 
shall, upon conviction, be punished as 
provided in section 6 of this act. 

Section 5. Any person who shall of- 
fer for sale, haye in his possession with 
intent to sell, or sell or deliver any 
adulteration of maple syrup or maple 
sugar in any box, can, bottle or other 
package having the word “maple” or 
any compounding of this word, as the 
name or part of the name of the syrup 
or sugar, or any device or illustration 
suggestive of maple syrup or sugar, or 
the manufacture thereof, shall, upon 
conviction, be pumished as provided in 
section 6 of this act. Section 6. Any 
person who violates any of the provi- 
sions of this act shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction shall 
be fined not less than $50 nor more than 
$200 and shall pay the costs of prosecu- 
tion. 

A false brand of goods plays an im- 
portant part in the evil connected with 
the adulteration of the maple product. 
In many cases manufacturers do not 
actually say their goods are pure ma- 
ple sugar and syrup, but use combi- 


nations of words which suggest to the 
casual reader that the product is pure, 

Some of the common compounding 
of words are as follows: Open kettle 
maple syrup, maple leaf brand, maple 
Sap syrup, sugar maple syrup, sugar 
camp maple syrup, crystal rock maple 
syrup, pure Vermont syrup. It will be 
noted that the mixers are using words 
which suggest pure maple sugar, but 
the offense is not an out-and-out vio- 
lation of any pure food law. The need 
of the Vermont sugar makers, as well 
as others, is to get together and have 
uniform laws and adopt a model. It 
matters not to me whether the Ohio 
law is selected or some other, but I do 
hope something tangible may be ob- 
tained in the no distant future. 


Basket and Question Box, 


—_—— 


Skunk Farming—I have noticed st+- 
eral accounts of farms devoted to the 
raising of skunks for hides. Can any 
reader give me any information re- 
garding this business? Where can 
black skunks be gotten for breeding 
purposes?—[A. A., Ulster County, N Y. 





Grapes for Market—B. J., Pennsyl- 


vania: The profits to be drived from 
selling grapes in quantity or convert 
ing them into wine is wholly a local 
question for the grower to decide for 
himself. In general, in the grape re- 
gions the first-class fruit is sold in bas- 
kets as the most profitable disposition 
to be made of them. The inferior 
grades are sold to wineries. Our cor- 
respondent is located in the region of 
a great market for fruit at Findlay- 
ville. It would seem that he should 
have no difficulty in selling all his 
grapes in five and ten-pound baskets 
with the very best returns.—[Prof G. 
C. Butz, State Agricultural College. 
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Year Book, Weather Forecasts 
and Farmer’s Almanac for 1905 


A Publication of Surpassing Interest and Absolute Value 





An Up-to-Date Manual for Everybody 





This book has been in course of preparation for the past six months 


or more, 


The immense amount of matter which has been gathered 


together and incorporated in it, and the great variety of subjects 
treated, makes it almost impossible to give a fair idea of its contents 
in a limited amount of space. There are 384 pages and many illus- 


trations. 


CALENDARS and Weather Forecasts 
foreach day of the month, What, 
When and How to Plant, Astro- 
nomical Data, Festivals and other 
Holidays, etc. 

COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE cov- 
ers the business end of farming— 
the grain trade, general and special 
crops, fruits, live stock, poultry 
an prees oe the various agricul- 
tural and other organizations with 
their officers are given. 

CANADA—There is much interesting 
reading and text with tables re- 
ferring to the Dominion of Canada. 


GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


New subscribers may receive the book on the same terms. 


scription for the coming year. 
with a subscription as stated. 
draft, or registered letter. 


ELECTION RETURNS are the most 


OUR OWN COUNTRY and 


THE GOOD ROADS MOVEMENT is 


complete and authoritative to be 
foundinany almanac. This feature 
alone makes the book of more than 
usual value 

overn- 
ment contains a mass of detail 
about the nation and the states, 
with special articles upon Parcels 
Post, Irrigation, Our Insular Pos- 
sessions, Cotton Boll Weevil. 


interest. 


speciall 
mestic 
given much attention, there being 
a comprehensive and exhaustive 
article on the same. 


to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass., Homestead Bldg. 


THE MOTHER and housewife will be 
interested in the do- 
epartment, where there is 
@ great deal about food and its 
paration and many other household 
suggestions of rare value. 


A few of the principal features are given in the following : 


EDUCATION,’ Religion and Tem- 
perance are all covered by special 
articles and statistics. 


YOUNG FOLKS and many of the o14 
ones will find the pages devoted t® 
home amusements, physical cul- 
ture, games and sports of grea 
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New York, 52 Lafayette Place. 


384 pages—4%x6% inches. 


We will send this valuable book free and postpaid to every subscriber 
to this journal who immediately sends $1.00 in payment for his sub- 
The book is not sold alone and can only be had in connection 

The book and paper may be sent to different addresses, if desired. Remit by postoffice or express money order, check, 
A money order costs but a trifle and may be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the oilices below, but 


Chicago, Marquette Bidg. 
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Advancing Agriculture in Virginia. - 

HE newly elected dean of the 
college of agriculture and direc- 
tor of the experiment station at 
Blacksburg, Va, is Prof Andrew 
M. Soule, whose work along 
agricultural lines in general, 

and the problems that confront southern farm- 

ers in particular, are well known to our readers, 

In a recent letter to American Agriculturist 

Prof Soule says: “The building will be the 

product of Virginia soil and ingenuity from be- 

ginning to end. The plans and specifications 
have been prepared for the engineering depart- 
ment of the Virginia polytechnic institute, 
which now occupies a leading position among 
southern schools of technology, due largely to 

the efficient direction of its affairs by Pres J. M. 

McBride. The agricultural college and experi- 

ment station together constitute one of the 





principal departments of the institute. The 
new building occupies about 25,000 square feet 
of floor space. It is to be well constructed of 
slow burning material and will be provided 
with flues for forced draft ventilation. 

In the rear of the building a battery of five 
rreenhouses will be constructed providing facil- 
ities for work in horticulture, entomology, bac- 
teriology and mycology. The heating and cold 
storage plant will also be situated in the rear, 
though there will be a group of butter and cheese 
curing rooms in the basement of the central 
building. A barn fer stock judging and for vet- 
erinary clinics will also be erected. If the col- 
lege grows rapidly and the legislature wiil 
provide the means, it is contemplated in the 
future to erect two large wings in the rear of 
the present structure for the. accommodation 
of additional instructors in animal husbandry, 
veterinary science and farm mechanics. The 
dairy department will occupy the basement, 
which will be provided with cement floors. 
Glazed tiling will be used for the wainscoting 
in the basement, and the machinery will be 
run from the floor so as to avoid any jarring 
in the building, which might otherwise disturb 
the scientific workers. Power will be furnished 
by both steam and electricity. The dairy de- 
partment will occupy about 11,000 feet floor 
space, so that a large number of 
students can be employed at one 
time. Instruction will be pro- 
vided in receiving, handling and 
separating milk; the ripening, 
churning and storage of butter, 
milk testing; the manufacturing 
and curing of cheese, and the 
pasteurizing of milk and cream. 

The first floor will contain the 
administrative offices, the libra- 
ry, bulletin and maiiing rooms, 
and laboratories and class rooms 
for animal husbandry and seed 
investigations. The second floor 
will be occupied by the depart- 
ments of horticulture, veterinary 
science and mycology. Over 4000 


feet of space will be utilized by the liberal appropriation by the last legislature. 


partment of mycology. The laboratories and 
class rooms for instruction and research in 
agronomy, bacteriology, entomology and soil in- 
vestigations will be situated on the third floor. 
While on the fourth floor will be placed the 
museum, assembly hall, rooms for the agricul- 
tural club, and the laboratories for photography. 
The museum proper will be of rather a gen- 
eral nature, for the plan is to place the depart- 
ment museums in the class rooms and labora- 
tories throughout the building. In other words, 
provision has been made for the construction 
of a series of glass cases wherever wall space 
is available, so that the material used in the lab- 
oratory of animal husbandry, for example, will 
be at the instructor’s elbow, so to speak, and 
before the eyes of the students all the time. 
Thus, whenever it is necessary to call attention 
to any fact that can only be demonstrated sat- 
isfactorily by museum specimens, it will not 
be necessary for the instructor to take his class 
to the museum, or go to the trouble and labor 
of bringing the specimens to them. This it is 
believed will add greatly to the value of the 
instruction, and at the same time simplify the 
work of the teacher. 

Ample provision has been made for every 
feature of agricultural instruction, and each 
department represented has a special suite of 
rooms and private laboratories which will be 
used specifically for purposes of investigation. 
The building will be lighted by electricity and 
heated by steam, and as the drainage will be 
carried by the general college system of sewers, 
good sanitation is assured. The completion of 
the new building is being looked forward to 
with great interest by young men interested 
in agriculture. Jt is believed that its erection 
marks a new era in the agricultural work of 
the institution, standing as it will for the high- 
est ideals in agricultural education. The boys 
of Virginia can find now at home facilities for 
obtaining knowledge relative to agriculture 
equal, and in many instances superior, to those 
provided elsewhere. The influence emanating 
from the college certainly should help to create 
and renew interest ineagricultural pursuits, and 
at the same time disseminate and establish the 
true relation of scientific facts to modern agri- 
cultural progress. 





NEW BUILDING FOR AGRICULTURE IN VIRGINIA 


The projected plan for the new agricultural hall for the Virginia col- 
lege of agriculture and experiment station at Blacksburg is shown above. 
The erection of this fine and commodious building was made possible through 


Facts About Lime, Sulphur and Salt, 





The uncertainty of the lime, sulphur and salt 
wash under certain conditions and on different 
kinds of trees has brought out many recent in- 
quiries. Dr J. B. Smith of the New Jersey ex- 
periment station and state entomologist has 
made some very careful tests along these lines. 
He says: Applications of lime, salt and sulphur 
were made by many people on all kinds of trees 
and in all sorts of combinations during 1902-3. 
We had washes that were boiled; some were 
combined with soda; others were combined sim- 
ply by the heat of the lime; washes in which 
flowers of sulphur were used; washes in which 
the ground sulphur was employed, and others in 
which a sulphide replaced the original sulphur. 
Almost everything proved successful. There 
was hardly an application which did not show 
good results, and there seemed a reasonable 
hope that we had at last found the real thing 
required to control the San Jose scale. So cer- 
tain were we of this that systematic efforts 
were made, covering a considerable area of 
territory, to clean out infested orchards; but 
the results unfortunately do not come up to our 
expectations, and in fact so far as New Jersey 
is concerned the failure was striking, on pear 
and apple trees particularly. Had it been a 
matter of a few men only, or a few trees, we 
might have charged it to imperfect mixtures, 
to lack of experience in making applications, 
or to any one of a dozen other different things. 

Unfortunately, failures were general. The 
same men that were successful in 1902-3 failed 
in 1903-4: They applied the same kind of mate- 
rial, prepared it in much the same way, and 
used it on the same or similar trees. In the 
latter part of the summer I visited orchard 
after orchard where work had been done, and 
everywhere found matters in as bad or worse 
condition than they had been the year before. 
I think it is a fair statement to make that pear 
and apple orchards which were treated with 
the lime, salt and sulphur wash during the 
winter of 1903-4 are, at the present time, in a 
worse condition than they have ever been. 

A remarkable feature is the fact that this 
same wash, which on apple and pear was so 
little successful, was on plum and peach fairly 
satisfactory. The good results of previous years 
were not entirely equaled; and 
I think there is no doubt but 
that peach and plum orchards 
treated during the winter of 
1903-4 are, on the whole, in bet- 
ter condition than they were at 
any previous time. Just why 
this difference in effect should 
be has not been satisfactorily 
explained. The composition of 
the material is of course the 
Same, the scale is also the same. 
There seems to be no reason 
why the material should act dif- 
ferently on different kinds of 
trees. 

In the case of the apple there 
is an explanation for the failure 


The building is to be a of the wash to reach the scales 


the departments of horticulture substantial one and will house the various departments of the college and toward the tips. A 

station. It will be practically five stories high, 170 feet long and 70 feet os. Apple twigs 
wide. Natural limestone rock from quarries near the college will be used 
in its construction. 


and veterinary science respec- 
tively, and 2500 feet by the de- 





The trim mings will be of Brush mountain sandstone. 


are hairy: that is, they have a 
[To Page 234.] 












































































(8) 
Potential Fertility of the Land. 


W. H. BOWKER. 


Practically all tillable soils are rich in plant 
food elements, and yet many of them are bar- 
ren, and most of them will not produce profit- 
able crops without the aid of manure or fer- 
tilizer. Prof Chester of Delaware states the 
point clearly in an able bulletin recently pub- 
lished: 

“An average of the results of 49 analyses of 
the typical soils of the United States showed 
per acre for the first 8 inches of surface 2600 
pounds of nitrogen, 4800 pounds of phosphoric 
acid and 13,400 pounds of potash. The average 
yield of wheat in the United States is 14 bush- 
els per acre. Such a crop will remove 30 pounds 
of nitrogen, 10 pounds of phosphoric acid and 
14 pounds of potash. Now, if all the potential 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash could be 
rendered available, there is present in such 
an average soil, in the first 8 inches, enough 
nitrogen to last 90 years, enough phosphoric 
acid for 500 years, and enough potash for 1000 
years. This is what is meant by potential soil 
fertility, and yet such a soil possessing this 
same high potential fertility may, under certain 
conditions, be so actually barren of results to 
the farmer as to lead him to believe it abso- 
lutely devoid of plant food.” 

In a word, potential fertility represents plant 
food which is so tightly locked up that it is 
not available for present needs, and becomes 
available only through the process of decay 
and disintegration, which is too slow to meet 
the requirements of the commercial farmer. 
Stockbridge realized the situation, but instead 
of asking the soil how much of the potential 
fertility could be depended upon for each crop 
(a question which will never be satisfactorily 
answered), he went to the crop and asked it how 
much it was necessary to supply for an 
average yield in a normal season over 
and above the natural yield of the land. 
In all eases he found it to be a very 
small quantity. For the corn crop not over 200 
pounds of nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acia 
was necessary, which the crop would return 
50 fold (at least five tons in stalk and grain)— 
so little to produce so much—and yet if this 
little quantity of 200 pounds was not supplied 
the crop would be a failure. 

It was this little essential balance of avail- 
able plant food which stood between success 
and failure that concerned Prof Stockbridge, 
as it concerns every farmer to-day. Although 
it was small, he did not deem it wise to depend 
upon the potential fertility of the soil to sup- 
ply it, or eVen any considerable part of it. For 
the commercial farmer it was too risky and un- 
certain. To insure a crop, as far as one was 
able, was a cardinal principle with him; not to 
do it was in his eyes almost a crime. But he 
felt that ali these things would right them- 
selves as we came to know more about farm 
crops and their environment. He said in effect: 

In a sense the farmer is a manufacturer and 
the soil is his machine, into which he puts 
plant food, and out of which, by the aid of 
_ nature and his own efforts, he takes his prod- 
uct at harvest time. If the soil machine is a 
good one, so much the better. If it has a 
balance of crop-producing power to its credit, 
let us preserve that balance for an emergency. 
Let us not drawn on it for present needs. 

He had no patience with the so-called single- 
element doctrine, which depends for its suc- 
cess on the potential fertility—no patience with 
the farmer who was trying to find out for him- 
self if he could leave out any one of the three 
leading elements of plant nutrition (nifrogen, 
potash and phosphoric acid), or how little of 
each he could get along with. That was a 
proper subject for the scientific worker to in- 
vestigate, but until we knew more about it 
the practical farmer, who had his living to 
make and bills to pay, should not tinker with 


it. To Stockbridge it meant, in the end, im- 
provident farming. Ac best, the farmer had to 
take great chances, especially with the weather 
—the largest factor in crop raising, over which 
he had no control; but he should take no 
chances with the things which he could control. 
Among these were the amount and kind of 
manure which he applied to his crops. Thus, if 
he hoped for a stated crop he should at least fer- 
tilize intelligently for that crop. For the man 
who was dependent on his crops, any other 
course was ufiwise. Moreover, any other course 
would leave the soil machine in a poorer con- 
dition than he found it. Broadly speaking, to 
encourage him to take out more than he put 
back was not only bad economy, but bad mor- 
als, and should be discouraged. 

As in stock feeding we chiefly concern our- 
selves with the study of the animal and its 
needs, so in plant feeding we must make an 
intelligent study of the needs of the living crop. 
As we know how to feed the cow for milk or 
beef, so we must know how to feed the plant 
for leaf or seed. Not only must we know the 
amount of plant food to be supplied, based on 
crop requirements, but the form and associa- 
tion of the different elements must be consid- 
ered; and in the study of this problem we must 
also continue to study the soil, its potential fer- 
tility, its physical and chemical characteristics, 
and particularly the lower orders of life which 
it contains, the bacteria and other ufseen 
forces. In short, we must continue our study 
of all the sources and forces of fertility, to the 
end that we may know what each contributes 
to the upbuilding, not necessarily of the soil, 
but of the crop life above the soil. Thus did 
Stockbridge teach and practice. 


The Labor Saving Manure Spreader. 


A. W. DENNISON, WARREN COUNTY, PA. 


[This is the first prize article in our contest 


on The manure spreader as a valuable farm 
implement. The writer considers it poor econ- 
omy for a farmer to be without a spreader. ] 

An extended experience with a manure 
spreader has convinced me that its use halves 
the cost of removing and distributing farm- 
yard manure and hardwood ashes and doubles 
their value. During 1904 we spread about 240 
loads of manure on 25 acres of land and 65 
tons of hardwood ashes on 35 acres. My farm 
is rapidly increasing in productive capacity, 
and my spreader easily pays for itself every 
year. 

The only labor done by the operator is in 
loading the spreader. The time taken to drive 
to the field with the loaded spreader is a little 
less than with the ordinary farm wagon, for 
the reason that the high hind wheels, the wide 
tires and the accurately turned axles and bear- 
ings make less draft and larger loads can be 
hauled. My spreader distributes a 40-bushel 
load in about three minutes. When spreading 
by hand it takes at least half again as long 
to handle the manure. 

Conditions change the relative amounts 
hauled, but I conclude that a fair average with 
a spreader is the manure is removed and dis- 
tributed in one-half the time required by hand. 
The beater of the spreader revolving rapidly 
in its rear tears up manure that is lumpy from 
hard packing, or is very coarse, and distributes 
it so uniformly that practically every square 
inch of the surface of the ground receives its 
share of the enrichment in condition to be 
readily available as plant food. Everyone rec- 
ognizes that when the soil is finely pulverized 
it produces much larger crops than when left 
with many clods and lumps. The favorite argu- 
ment which some farmers. advance to defend 
the practice of spreading manure by hand and 
applying from two to four times as much as 
the spreader usually does, leaving it coarse 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF THE SOIL 


and lumpy, is “the fertility is there, and it 
will do good sometime.” However, most of us 
spread the manure to get a crop at the next 
harvest instead of years hence. 

MACHINES GIVE CROPS AN EARLY START. 

The benefits to be derived from finely pul- 
verizing and evenly spreading the manure are 
very apparent in its use on top-dressing newly 
seeded or other meadows or pastures. The fer- 
tilizer acts more quickly and gives the grasses 
an early start, which is very important. The 
stalks, straw and lumps are torn into fine pieces 
so that they are not raked up with the hay to 
its great damage. In fact, many kinds of ma- 
nure which could not be used at all for top- 
dressing, because of their coarseness or solid 
packing, are pulverized by the spreader and 
become exceedingly valuable. 

Another great benefit to be derived from the 
use of the spreader is that practically each 
Square yard of land receives the same amount 
of manure, while with hand spreading some 
square yards receive at the rate of 50 loads or 
more to the acre, and others receive little or 
none, and the thinner we attempt to spread by 
hand the more serious the difficulty. I have 
had better crops when the manure was dis- 
tributed with the spreader than either I or my 
neighbors enjoyed with two to three times the 
quantity of manure spread by hand upon very 
similar land, and the benefit has been apparent 
even during the second and third years after 
applying. 

My machine will spread from 2% to 16 loads 
per acre. To distribute ashes, lime or any fer- 
tilizer I use the slow feed, which spreads 21%4 
loads to the acre. I put manure in the bottom 
of the spreader and 40% of the amount of 
ashes, etc, which I desire to apply per acre, 
on top of it. I also use the hood to prevent 
the wind from causing waste. The cost of dis- 
tributing manure by the old-fashioned method 
is dependent upon the kind of man and team 
engaged in the work, and the price at which 
the labor is charged. The cost with the spreader 
under similar conditions is about 50% as much 
as by hand. 

I apply my manure to sod for corn and as 
a top-dressing for new seeded meadows. A 
profitable suggestion is that when others desire 
its use a farmer can readily obtain a rental of 
$1.50 to $2 per day for his machine Another 
point is he becomes interested in the subject 
of manures and learns that the urine of his 
animals contains more than five times as much 
nitrogen per ton as the solid manure, and more 
than ten times the potash. This might cause 
him to save the liquid manure and take better 
care of both. 

In conclusion I would say that the manure 
spreader, more than all other farm implements, 
will increase the value and fertility of your 
farm and at the same time augment your bank 
account. No farmer can afford to be without 
one. If the stock he keeps will not justify 
him in owning a spreader, then let him join 
a neighbor and buy one, and if this cannot 
be done, try to hire a machine. By all means 
use the spreader. 


Sheep Manure contains a small amount of 
water and is, weight for weight, the richest 
manure produced by any of-the common farm 
animals. It is what is called a hot manure, 
fermenting rapidly with the development of 
heat. Like horse manure, it is especially likely 
to lose ammonia.—[Farmers’ Bulletin. 





In Feeding Work Horses, do not give the 
grain first and then let the horse eat what hay 
he wants. Give water first, if the animal is 
not too warm, then let him eat hay for awhile, 
and lastly give him his grain. This plan is 
much better for the horse.—[E. J. -Waterstripe, 
Missouri. 





Hand Separators Revolutionize Dairying---Ill. 





The first article of this series, by Charles 
Harding of Nebraska, was printed in these col- 
umns January 14; the second, by W. W. Marple 
of Missouri, appeared January 28. The third, 
herewith printed, is by L. P. Guns of the Ripon 
produce company of Wisconsin, of which J. E. 
Amend is president.—[Editor. 

The object in getting our customers to use 
hand separators was to cover more territory by 
having cream’ shipped 
from a distance to our 
factory and thus increase 
our business. By this 
means cream reaches us 
in good condition from a 
distance of 300 miles. 
Since we began this sys- 
tem, in July, 1905, our 
business has been more 
than doubled and is still 
growing rapidly. We sell 
the separator direct to the 
farmer. In some cases they are paid for in 
monthly installments from their cream divi- 
dend. This plan is highly satisfactory and 
beneficial both to our patrons and to ourselves. 
The following are some of the lines along which 
we have succeeded. 

















J. E. AMEND. 


MAKING THE DAIRY PAY. 

Butter must be made at a lower cost per 
pound than in the past, and the only way to 
do this is to centralize. In this the west is in 
advance of the east, as the hand separator is 
used almost exclusively and cream shipped by 
the farmers to some central plant, thus reducing 
the expense in the factory and increasing the 
dairyman’s profits. We make a large amount 
of butter daily and have reduced the cost of 
production to the lowest possible point. We 
can pay more for butter fat than a creamery 
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making a smaller amount because it costs no 
more to make 5000 to 10,000 pounds than it does 
to make 500 to 1000 pounds. The same help, 
the same steam and the same plant can make 
the larger amount at the same cost. 

If you have a hand separator, besides getting 
an extra price for your butter fat, you have 
the warm skim milk to feed your young stock. 
Ex-Gov Hoard and Prof Farrington of Wiscon- 
sin, two of our best authorities on this subject, 
tell us that warm skim milk will produce as 
good calves and pigs as whole milk. Besides 
this, your skim milk is not mixed with that of 
diseased herds from neighboring dairies, as 
sometimes happens when delivering at a cream- 
ery. If you have no hand separator we advise 
you to get one at once and make your dairying 
more profitable. We pay Elgin price for butter 
fat, as determined by the Babcock test, if 
cream is shipped to us from’ within a radius 
of 50 miles from Ripon. Over 50 miles % cent 
under, and % cent less for each additional 50 
miles. Prices paid for butter fat for the first 
six months in 1904 were as follows: January 
23.00, February 24.87, March 24.50, April 23.75, 
May 20.25, June 17.56. 

HOW TO HANDLE CREAM PROPERLY. 


Separate while warm or as soon aS you are 
through milking, then cool the cream as rap- 
idly as possible, either by stirring with the can 
in .cool air or in cool, fresh water, and keep 
cool until delivered. Never put two batches 
of cream together until each has been thor- 
oughly cooled. Never put tight lids on cream 
cans while cream is warm. Never let your 
delivery cans be the receptacle of the cream from 
the separator. Should you want to use some 
cream, do not pour the top off and expect as 
high a test. The richest cream is always on 
top. Delivery of cream should be made at least 
three times a week in summer, and twice a 
week in winter. Always cool cream thorough- 

















THE FAMEUSE, A GOOD COMMERCIAL APPLE 


Of the many hundred varieties of apples, there are a few pronounced types which horti- 
culturists can fix in mind, and around which cluster certain groups of varieties. The Fameuse, 
here shown, presents such a type. There are Several different apples of the Fameuse group, 
but all conform closely enough to the Fameuse type, that their relationship may be readily 
recognized by the pomologist. A peculiarity of this type is the readiness with which it is 
propagated from the seed. While grown most extensively in the St Lawrence valley, it is 
also a favorite variety in northern New York and New England. It is one of the first market 
apples, and second only to such sorts as Northern Spy, Rhode Island Greening and Baldwin, 


where these latter can be successfully grown. 


It is finely colored with a rather tender skin 


and flesh, the latter extremely*white and usually strongly marked with red. It ripens in the 


late fall and early winter. 





ly before mixing. Keep your cream in cold 
water and free from all odors. This is very 
important. Be sure to scald your separator 
and all milk utensils thoroughly. If these rules 
are carefully observed your cream will always 
grade No 1. 


OUR SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS. 


If possible ship in ten gallons cans. The cans 
must be full. If you have a smaller amount, 
ship in five or eight-gallon cans. Take the lid 
off the can and expose to the sun and air as 
much as possible. Remember that one cannot 
be too cleanly in handling cream cans. Rinse 
them thoroughly with cold water just before 
putting in the cream. A seal will be attached 
to each can returned. Be sure and seal the 
can before shipping—this can be done by strik- 
ing the lead or seal with a hammer. Get cream 
to the station as near train time as possible 
so it will not be exposed to the sun and weather 
any longer than necessary. Ship by baggage 
or express. If we wish you to change manner 
of shipping we will inform you. 

In order to pay the producer the price we do 
for butter fat, we want a high testing hand 
separator cream, say 35 to 50% butter fat; and 
we want it in first-class condition. By produc- 
ing a cream testing from 35 to 50% butter fat, 
less trouble will be experienced in keeping it 
sweet, as the milk in the cream is what sours. 
Transportation charges are just as much on 
a can of cream containing 20 to 30% butter fat 
as that testing 50%. If you ship by baggage, 
you will be required to buy tickets. We will 
refund the price of the ticket when we pay 
for your cream. We do not furnish cans, but 
loan them for two weeks’ trial shipment. After 
that time, if you wish to continue shipping, 
the cans will be charged to you and will become 
your property, unless you wish to purchase 
elsewhere. We will put your name and town 
on a brass plate on each can at a cost of 25 
cents per can if desired. 

It is impossible to separate cream that will 
test the same at all times. Cows exposed to 
storm or abuse will not give milk that will 
test as high as when they are protected. Some- 
times the speed of the separator is irregular, 
and sometimes more milk and water are used 
in flushing .the bowl. We recommend that 
every shipper purchase a Babcock tester; this 
will enable him to determine the actual amount 
of butter fat contained in the cream and know 
that we are treating him honestly. Before tak- 
ing sample for testing, be sure and stir the 
cream thoroughly from top to bottom. We are 
satisfied that this proposition will be more 
profitable than making butter or cheese or tak- 
ing milk to the creamery. We pay at the end 
of each month. Should you not receive your 
cans promptly notify us at once, as they always 
leave us promptly. 


I Think it Best to Mate Chubby Sows with 
rangy, long, flabby boars, and short, thick boars 
with long bodied sows. The pigs from such 
matings will invariably be of a more uniform 
style than if the parent stock were mated in 
extremes. I think thoroughbred Poland-China 
hogs about as good as the best. For those 
who want an easy fattening, quick growing, 
prolific hog I would most strongly indorse 
them. They are good breeders, the mothers are 
good sucklers and such things as these, com- 
bined with beauty, style and finish, make them 
an almost ideal hog.—[R. H. M., West Virginia. 





Frequency of Feeding—Feeding three times 
a day might appear to be the most desirable 
from a dairyman’s standpoint, but taking ev- 
erything into consideration, the common prac- 
tice of feeding twice a day, with a little hay 
at noon, seems to be the most practicable. 
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Testing Farm Seeds Before Planting. 


PROF H. L. BOLLEY, N D EXPER STATION. 
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Unless a farmer learns to do this sort 
of work for himself he is always liable 
to be sowing weak seed or a certain 
percentage of dead grains. The loss 
to the farmers of this state from seed- 
ing bin-burned, bleached and _ other 
types of weakened wheat and oats, is, 
to my knowledge, very much greater 
than any one would ordinarily esti- 
mate, 

There is much weak seed sown every 
season. If the grain was damp for any 
considerable time either before or after 
threshing, it ought to be tested. Farm- 
ers cannot well afford to lose two or 
three bushels per acre in the yield, if 
a few cenis per bushel will insure 
sound, strong seed. It is a cardinal 
point in agriculture that there ought to 
be a rapid first growth from the seed. 

It is a very.easy matter to learn 
whether the seed will put forth a quick, 
strong growth. Take a deep plate, fill 
it nearly full of sand or dirt. Pure 
sand is best. ‘Lay on top of the dirt 
or sand a sheet or circle of unglazed 
paper, or clean blotting paper. Pour 
on water until the sand is just nicely 
saturated, and the piper evenly wet 
through. Count the seeds to be tested 
in lots of 100 each and spread them 
evenly on the paper. Place another 
100 of very good seeds of the same 
sort there also, so that you can com- 
pare the growths that occur. Invert 
another plate over the seeds or cover 
with a tin lid to keep in the moisture. 
Keep the germinator at ordinary room 
temperature. Add enough water each 
morning to keep nicely damp, and ob- 
serve what happens. In about four or 
five days one can count out the bad or 
weak seeds. It will pay to note whnt 
sort of grains make the strong growths 
and vice versa. In this manner one 
can soon become a good judge of seed 
grain. We get discouraged with our 
profession when we get bad grain to 
be tested from the same men every 
year, In some cases they actually send 
seed of worse type and character each 
time. 

If you do not iike the plate method, 
described here, plant a few hundred 
of the seeds to be tested in a common 
box of dirt or sand and keep moist 
and in a warm place for a week to see 
what per cent shows strong germina- 
tion. This is about all that is done 
by us when the seed is sent here to be 
tested, and we think that our time is 
worth more to the state if it is spent 
in the line of new studies upon plant 
diseases. Farmers testing seed for 
themselves are greatly benefited by the 
experience and we strongly urge them 
to follow the above directions, instead 
of sending the seed to the station for 
examination, 


Expert Testimony on the New Bacteria. 





The fascinating and important sub- 
ject, nitrogen fixing bacteria, was relp- 
fully treated recently by Dr George » 
Moore of the United States department 
of agriculture, at the annual meeting 
of the American breeders’ association, 


held at Champaign, Ill. In his address 
Dr Moore outlined the necessity for in- 
oculation and pointed out the needs of 
the legumes for a germ in order that 
nitrogen might be fixed from the air. 
He referred to the methods of separat- 
ing the germ from the nodule as prac- 
ticed by German and American sclen- 
tists. He stated that inoculation be- 
came necessary when it was the desire 
to grow clovers upon soil which had 
not previously produced them. In many 
cases it was found that clovers would 
fail absolutely unless soil from another 
clover field was added to the field soon 
after the seeds were sown. In many 
cases where the soil was very acid or 
sour, an application of lime helped. 
The easiest and simplest method of 
inoculation is to transfer soil from a 
field which has produced nodule bear- 
ing clover to the newly sown field, and 
this method has been practiced with 
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considerable success, but not so much 
as has been generally supposed. This 
operation is simple if the soil is to be 
transferred but a short distance, but 
there are serious objections to the 
method. 

Transferring soil carries diseases of 
plants, seeds of obnoxious weeds and 
injurious insects, which in many cases 
have multiplied so rapidly as to com- 
pletely kill out the new stand of clo- 
ver. Instances have been reported 
where very injurious diseases have been 
carried from one locality to another 
through the transfering of soil. Atso 
when soil must be transported long dis- 
tances, from one state to another, it in- 
volves considerable expense, since a 
large amount of soil is required to in- 
oculate a considerable area, and the 
per cent of failures from this method 
has been much greater than has heen 
supposed by farmers. 

German botanists discovered that the 
germs could be separated from the nod- 
ules grown in separate cultures. Sev- 
eral years ago a preparation was de- 
vised called nitragin, which was put up 
and sold on a large scale by a German 
manufacturing chemist. The _ results 
from this preparation, however, were 
very unsatisfactory and at the present 
time the manufacture of this prepara- 
tion is no longer carried on in Ger- 
many. The United States department 
of agriculture began the work where 
the Germans had left off, and germs 
were grown under a number of condi- 
tions to secure satisfactory results. 
(Fully described in these columns Jan- 
uary 28.) 
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Making Beans Grow by Inoculation. 
F. B. CHAMPION, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0, 

I have made but one trial of inocu- 
lation with nitrogen-fixing bacteria, 
inat being with green and also dwarf 
wax beans. In good garden soil ma- 
nured two winters before, I planted the 
beans in drills 3% feet apart, seed 4 
inches apart, putting in 12 rows with- 
out any inoculation and 12 rows with 
inoculation. I inoculated the seed, not 
the soil, as directed. Planting was done 
May 4 and the first beans went to mar- 
ket June 29, the vines continuing to 
bear well up to July 29. 

The results seemed very conclusive 
to me that inoculation is a decided suc- 


cess, at least with beans. The vines 


“and pods grew to enormous size on the 


inoculated rows, and pods were borne 
in much greater profusion. Just how 
much greater the yield was on the in- 
oculated vines I cannot say, as I was 
unable to market the beans separately. 
But the increase was so marked and 
the additional trouble so little, that I 
would advise inoculation, 

I probably spent not over 30 minutes 
altogether in inoculation of a peck of 
seed. It would take no longer to in- 
oculate several bushels, except for time 
needed for handling that much and 
space for spreading it out to dry. Both 
inoculated and uninoculated seed re- 
ceived exactly the same culture after 
planting. They were planted. and grew 
side by side and I am sure the test 
was fair in every way. The vines in 


the inoculated rows completely cov- 
ered the ground. 


The experience of V. P. Sanker of 
Cambria county, Pa, as forwarded to 
this journal, is as follows in Mr 
Sanker’s words: I have owned and 
been living on my farm for the last 
26 years. I cleared the entire place 
out of the forest. We have a family 
of nine children, six of them being boys 
and all of us are greatly interested in 
farming. We have always raised most 
excellent crops of everything except 
beans and peas. As we are all very 
fond of them, we have tried every 
means which we could contrive or 
heard of to secure a good crop, but 
failed every year until last summer. 
About a year ago I read about the 
inoculation work and wrote for a small 
quantity to be tried on beans. I named 
May 15 as the date for the material to 
be received and it came promptly on 
that day. I had a piece of ground 
ready, upon which beans had been tried 
ten years at different seasons without 
any satisfactory results. 

On May 22 I inoculated one bushel 
of white beans—carefully following the 
directions, I planted them in the usual 
manner. I planted two sections of 
seven rows each through the middle 
with beans not inoculated. The beans 
came up In due time, and after two 
weeks, difference between the inocu- 
lated and uninoculated rows could be 
plainly seen. The result of inoculation 
was marvelous. The field was a wav- 
ing mass of dark green with waving 
tendrils reaching in every direction, al- 
though these beans are strictly of the 
bush variety. I found at the end of the 
season that this was the result of the 
high nutrition they were receiving. The 
rows that were not inoculated fell 
steadily behind and were an eyesore; 
tld conditions prevailed, viz, five or 
six pods on a stalk with two to four 
beans in a pod. 

I took notice that the outside rows 
next to those which were inoculated 
took on a darker green the later part 
of the season. This I thought was 
caused by the bacteria spreading 
through the ground. The field has been 
sown to rye since the beans were har- 
vested and the two sections where the 
beans were not inoculated could be 
seen as plainly as a wagon road 
through the field. The beans were har- 
vested August 28. The crop was most 
excellent, at least in comparison with 
previous years. I counted stalks with 
117, pods, with an average of seven 
beans to the pod. The beans were 
plumper than any previously grown. 
The result to my mind is conclusive. 
My soil lacked the bacteria which were 
supplied by inoculation. By supplying 
these, all the elements were present for 
the production of an enormous crop. My 
opinion is that more farmers, all, in 
fact, should make use of this means te 
increase their crops. Although it might 
not be successful in all cases, the re- 
sult would, no doubt, enormously in- 
crease the value of certain crops. 





Popcorn for seed purposes is in am- 
ple supply in the west and the quality 
satisfactory. 













































































AN ADJUSTABLE LAMB CREEP 


The illustration shows a movable, adjustable lamb creep. When the lambs 
are quite small the rollers are placed comparatively close together. As they 


increase in size the openings can be made larger. 


This is especially val- 


uable where the lambs are of various sizes and it is desirable to give the 


smaller ones special feed. 


Where the lambs are all of the same size it is not 


so important to have this adjustable creep. The frame is of 2-inch pine. 


Convenience and Economy. 


Gasoline Engines aid Farmers’ Wives, 
MRS M. C. POLLOCK, ILLINOIS, 


I am a farmer's wife and think the 
gasoline engine one of the greatest of 
blessings to the farmer as well as to 
his wife. We have had one for over 
three years and it has supplied all the 
water for the stock on our farm and 
for the house during that time, wheth- 
er the wind blew or not. Before we 
got it we had three windmills torn to 
pieces by the wind, and often in the 
Summer when the weather was the 
Warmest and the men were away ail! 
day threshing, I have pumped for 
hours by hand rather than see the stock 
suffer for water. Now I can manage 
the gasoline engine myself and we have 
all the water we want and to spare, 

Besides this, our engine can grind 
feed, run the wood saw, washing ma- 
chine and churn. We have two tanks 
at the barn, thereby furnishing fresh, 
clean water to the stock all the time. 
And also have the water piped into the 
house, so I neither have to pump it nor 
carry it as of old. The engine will fill 
the storage tank at a cost of 10 cents 
and run the washing machine long 
enough to do the week’s washing for 
2 or 3 cents, and churn for a penny, 
Why should I not be enthusiastic in 
praising the machine? 

As to bad points, I have never heard 
my husband complain once of the en- 
gine, and am certain it has never cost 
him anything for repairs. The small 
expense attached to running it is all 
anyone could complain of I think, and 
any farmer who would not give 25 cents 
to have the house water pumped and 
carried in for one week, besides all the 
other conveniences I have mentioned, 
does not deserve to have a good wife. 


—————— I ———___——_—_—- 


A Simple Wagon Jack—This device 
is one of the simplest and most practi- 
cal wagon jacks made and should be 
constructed of good hard wood and 
firmly bolted. The pins, a and d, can 
be made of any ordinary % or 14-inch 
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A GOOD WAGON JACK. 
bolt, but they should be proportionately 
strong with the kind of wagon the jack 
is to be used upon. The lever, b, should 
be about 4 feet long.in order to reduce 
the force required to raise the wagon. 


The Heel Scrape—The most satisfac- 
tory implement for the cultivation of? 
cotton and 
corn in the 
south, accord- 
ing to Prof J. 

S. Newman of 

the South Car- 

olina agricul- 

tural college, is 

the heel scrape 

shown in our 

illustration. As 

so00n as the HEEL SCRAPE. 
stems of the young plants have attained 
their full length before the seed leaves 
and the first true leaves start from the 
bud, side with a 20-inch scrape havin; 
narrow blade. This, properly used, 
scrapes off the edges of the bed and 
fills the middle furrow at the same time 
fine soil is sifted among the young 
plants covering the young grass in the 
drill. It is left in this condition until 
the grass is smothered. The cotton is 
then hoed, reducing to a stand, leaving 
it absolutely clean. 











Preparing Vegetables for Market. 


G. B. WAYCHOFF, PENNSYLVANIA, 





A great deal has been written by 
good, practical market gardeners about 
preparing the va- 
rious vegetables 
for market. The 
advice is given to 
prepare them in 
the most attrac- 
tive manner pos- 
sible. This is good 
as far as it goes: 
but it leaves the 
amateur and inex- 
perienced either 
to guess or find 
out by long and 
sometimes costly 
experiment- 
ing just what that 
best method of preparation is. Gar- 
deners in general prefer to keep many 
of the details of their business as a 
sort of trade secret. 

It is my purpose to turn on a few 
of the side-lights and expose the gar- 
dener’s secret. I can only touch very 
briefly on a few of our leading mar- 
ket crops at this time, and try to prove 
by actual facts and figures that the 
sreater the care, the greater will be 
the profits, 

\lmost any intelligent farmer can 
raise some of the ordinary garden crops 
with at least a fair degree of success, 
jul the difference between profit and 
Oss in any business venture will de- 

nd largely upon the income derived 

om a given amount of labor. The 
necome from the market garden will 
depend very largely upon the condition 
in which the various vegetables are 
presented to the consumer. One of the 
best ways to excite the palate is 
through the eye, therefore always have 
your entire load arranged in the most 
attractive manner possible. Many 
persons imagine that a fine looking 
specimen tastes better than an ordi- 
nary one, and are willing to pay as 
much for looks as for real quality. 


r—-— 





G. B. WAYCHOFF., 


DOUBLING PROFITS BY CARE, 


The following is briefly our method 
of preparing a few of. the vegetables 
for our particular local market. Other 
markets may probably differ in some 


rticulars. Whatever method gives 
the largest income for labor and ex- 
penditures required is the one to fol- 
low. The greater part of the beets 


offered for sale in our local markets 
average about 2% inches in diameter. 
The tops are entirely removed, the 
bulbs, unwashed, are sold in bulk 
at prices usually ranging from _ 60 
cents to $1 per bushel. These prices 
may give a fair profit. 3ut we prefer 
to add a little more labor intelligently 
and more than double these prices. 

As soon as the beets are of average 
size, we pull them up ‘carefully, carry 
them at once to some’ shady place to 
prevent wilting. The outer leaves and 
leaf stalks are removed, leaving only 
such leaf stalks as are tender and 
crisp. The beets are then carefully 
washed, but without scratching or 
breaking the outer surface. If many 
fibrous roots remain on the bulbs, they 
are removed. They are next carefully 
sorted, putting the same size specimens 
together. This is important, as pur- 
chasers usually know that different 
sizes will not cook well together. They 
surely look better if of uniform size. 
They are next tied in neat bunches, 
five or six to each bunch, depending 
on the size of the plants. The upper 
half of the leaf stalks are cut off evenly 
with a sharp knife. As soon as they 
are thus prepared the bunches are care- 
fully packed in baskets lined with 
paper to prevent wilting. Unless they 
are gathered late in the evening, we 
remove them at once to the cellar. The 
following morning these vegetables 
reach the market in nice condition, 
bulbs and tops both being fresh and 
crisp. 

Some one may ask why we take such 
pains, as it adds nothing to the qual- 
ity. My answeris: That it pays better 
for the labor required than any other 
work connected with the garden. Let 
us consult actual figures in proof of 
this proposition. As we have already 
said the average price of beets is 
from 60 cents to $1 per bushel. Now 
a bushel of beets of this size will con- 
tain about 300 bulbs. Allowing six for 
each bunch, a bushel will make fully 





50 bunches. These bunches never retail 


for less than 5 cents each, or six 
bunches for 25 cents. This brings the 
average retail price up to about $2.25 
per bushel. 

Now this method of preparation gives 
from $1.25 to $1.65 per bushel more for 
beets than when sold in bulk, or by the 
bushel. Since one person could prepare 
several bushels in this way in a day, 
you can readily see the immense profit 
for the small outlay required. If cus- 
tomers would rather pay more than 
double for their produce put up in this 
way, we are perfectly willing to accom- 
modate them as long as it pays so 
well to do so. Successive plantings 
are made till July 1, so as to always 
have the beets young and tender. 

HOW ONIONS ARE HANDLED. 


We try to market as many of our 
onions in the green state as possible. 
This is done because it usually more 
than doubles the income from a given 
area, and that at a comparatively 
small outlay for the labor required. 
The onions are carefully pulled so as 
not to break the tender tops more than 
possible and taken at once to a shady 
place for cleaning and washing. All 
leaves that are not tender and crisp are 
removed. The loose outer hull is taken 
off. This leaves the bulbs white and 
smooth. The roots are cut off with a 
sharp knife. The onions are now 
washed perfectly clean, tied in neat 
bunches, each containing from five to 
eight specimens of uniform size, and 
about half of the tops are cut off even- 
iy. When thus prepared, they are 
packed while still wet, in baskets lined 
with paper, and removed to the cellar 
or other damp, cool place to prevent 
wilting. 

If prepared in this way, they are de- 
livered to customers the following day 
in the best possible condition. These 
bunches readily retail at 5 cents each, 
which will give at least twice the usual 
income received for the crop if allowed 
to grow to maturity. What cannot be 
marketed ‘while green are gathered as 
fast as we can dispose of them. The 
tops and roots and outer hulls are re- 
moved, put in quart boxes and readily 
sell for 5 cents per box. This makes 
them $1.60 a bushel, which is from 60 
to 100% more than they are generally 
when sold in bulk. Customers usually 
prefer to buy them in this way rather 
than hy veck or bushel. 

BIG RETURNS FROM A SMALL PLOT, 


A year ago last March I purchased 
something over one gallon of small 
onions of a neighbor. These were too 
large for sale as sets. They were 
planted in a bed 6% feet wide and 14 
feet long. The land was well drained 
and quite fertile. The bed was laid out 
in rows about 6 inches apart and the 
sets placed about 4 inches apart in the 
rows, and planted at a depth of 3 
inches. The bed received a heavy 
dressing of a high grade fertilizer and 
later a liberal application of nitrate 
of soda. Many of the sets made two, 
and some three ‘well developed plants. 
As soon as the onions were of market 
size, they were pulled, tied in bunches 
as described above and sold in our re- 
tail market. 

From this plot containing 91 square 
feet was sold $4.65 worth of onions, be- 
sides more than enough were used in 
the family to make the income $5. At 
this rate the income would be at the 
rate of $2390 per acre. But from the 
later plantings the income was much 
less as smaller sets were used which 
usually gave but one plant per set. And 
they were planted wider apart, because 
the amount of moisture in the soil 
later in the season would not be suffi- 
cient to keep the thicker planting in 
good thrifty condition. The object of 
the deep planting was to give a longer 
well blanched stalk. On the whole, our 
onion crop handled as noted above, is 
our best paying crop for the land oc- 
cupied and labor required. 

THE LETTUCE CROP, 


Lettuce, in a small way for local 
market, has always paid us very well. 
The demand here is largely for the 
crumpled leaf varieties, among which 
the Improved Hanson gives excellent 
satisfaction for both early and late 
plantings. There is very little demand 
for this vegetable during July and Au- 
gust. The plants are gathered late in 
the evening, the roots cut off and all 
leaves not perfectly tender and crisp 
are removed. Great care is taken not 
to break or bruise the extremely ten- 
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TALKS 


TRY tHE VICTOR 
Ye Eins 


b Moltia 
a heleel=) 


XNHIS MASTER'S VOICE 


No Money 
In Advance 


Special Offer to Readers of 
ATFIERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


To any responsible farmer or other thore 
oughly responsible person we will ship 


ON FREE TRIAL 


Our Victor Royal Talking Machine 
and your choice of one dozen Victor 
Records. (Lowest net cash price every- 
where #20.) 

If not satisfactory, return machine by ex- 
press at our expense and we charge you 
nothing; the trial is free, 

But we know you will be more than pleased 
to keep the VICTOR—and-—-if, after 48 hours’ 
trial at your home, it is satisfactory send us 
€5; balance of $15 payable in 6 installments of 


$2.50 AMONTH 


ernem No bother with C. O. D. 
R ber No guarantee from third 
parties; no lease or chattel mortgages; no 
tnterest charged on payments. We wiil trust 
any responsible person to pay as agreed. 


$20 is the lowest net price at which a genu- 
ine Victor Talking Machine and one dozen 
Victor Records can be bought today anye 
where and the Victor is the best there is. 
Do not confuse this with toy machines. This 
instrument has a spring motor, oak cabinet 
and the best reproducer made. It will play 
any disc records. Anybody can play it. 


TALKS! LAUGHS! SINGS! PLAYS! 


You can hear the best bands, choruses, 
operas, soloists, comic songs, comic recita- 
tions, etc., allin yourown home. Write today 
for free catalogue and list of 2000 records, 


The Talking Machine Company, 
107 Madison Street, Dept.5 E, Chicago, Hl. 
FRE to those who already own a Victor; 25 

of our new soft tone, non-scratching 
needles. Write for free sample package. Char- 
ges prepaid on Victor and Edison Records. 





















A FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties 0° 
fruit. Send forour liberal terms of distri 
butien to planters.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Ma. 








ALFALFA 


It’s easy if you prepare the soil right. Soil 
must contain nitrogen-gathering germs, oF 
alfalfa and other leguminous crops fail. Put 
germs in barren soil and crops yield heavily. 


NITRO-CULTURE 


Contains the germs. Sprinkle on seeds before 
planting. Germs supply the nitrogen plants 
need. No nitrogenous fertilizers required. $2.00 


worth fixes that poor acre—makes that bare 

spotrich. Write for catalogue. 8 C 

NATIONAL NITRO-CULTURE CO., 
West Chester, Pa. - 








D. Hill, Evergreen Specialist, Dundee, ill. 


GOOD CIDER 





and more of it from the small am 
of apples can only be secured by 


A HYDRAULIC 
CIDER PRESS. 


Made in various sizes, band and 
power. The only press awarded 
and hme at world’sfair, Catal 
and 


list sent free upon request. 
ydraulic 
3 Mato St. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


Press Mfg. Co 
Blight Proof Potato 
A new seedling ‘**Harris’ Snowball*’* has 
proved absolutely blight and rot proof, yieldin 
324 bu. per acre where other kinds were fail- 
ures because of blight and rot. We offer thisnew 
kind at a low price. Our Catalogue is free. It con- 
tains lots of good things. Don’t miss seeing it. 
JOS. HARRIS CO., Seed Growers, 
COLDWATER, N. Y. 
Raspberry, Grape and 
STRAWBERRY Blackberry plants. Heavy 
9 rooted and true to mame. 


High quality and low prices, Satisfaction guaranteed. Price 
list free, A. R. WESTON & CO., R, F. D. No. 18, Bridgman, Mich, 


TRY THIS MILL 


10 Days Free. 
I will send any respensiate 
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farmer one o t\ "@ 
Ditto’s Ge 
Latest Double Cut, a 


Triple-Geared 
Ball-Bearing 
Feed Grinders 
On Ten Days Trial—No Money In Advance, 
If it does not grind at least 20% more ear-corn or 
other grain than any other two horse sweep mill 
made, send it back at my expense. Don’t miss 
this offer. Ball-bearing throughout. Only 10 ft. 
sweep. Lightdraft. Grinding rings never touch 
each other—they last for years. Both grinders 
revolve, self-cleaning. Ask for new Catalogue, 


G. M. Ditto Box 6&2 Joliet, Mm, 
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THE FARMER’S MONEY MAKER 
Why the 20th Century is one of the best investments a farmer can make; 
why it saves time, money, patience, and increases the farmer’s bank ac- 
count; why it is durable, strong, needs few repairs; how it withstands hard 
usage without harming it; how it increases the fertility value of manure, 
how it advances the market value of every square foot of ground it runs 


over, these, with a hundred and one other questions vital to every farmer, are 
answered in our handsome, new, free catalog NoA-6. Write forit. Read it. 


The J. S. Kemp Manufacturing Company 


Newark Valley, N. Y. 





Waterloo, lowa 
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THE PERFECTION SPRAYER 


Sprays Everything, trees, potatoes, etc. Furnish- 
ed complete with car and barrel. Combiged 
hand and horse power. Don’t buy until you get 


my soa FupPaiae 
PPLER, Box 35, Hightstown, N. J. 


§ Blackberries 


All the best varieties. Plants superbly rooted and vigor- 

. Wesuggest as dleader for every order the de- 
licious RATHBUN, = Largest of all, a great bearer 
and one ofthe most vigorous and hardy. Easily first choice 
in the market on account of quality and appearance. It 
pays to plant Wood's quality Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Currants, Gooseberries and Grapes. Send for catalogue. 


ALLEN L. WOOD, Wholesale Grower, Rochester, N. V. 
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AUTO-PCP, 


AUTO-S 

Great cleaning attachment on per- 
fect compressed air sprayer. Note 
how easy—cleans nozzle every time 
used, saves halfthe mixture. Brass 
pump, 4gal.tank. 12 plungerstrokes 
compresses alr to spray 44 acre. We manu- 
facture the larcest line in America of high 
grade hand and power sprayers. Catalog free. 
Write us if you wantarency. 

—€.C. BROWN &CO.,_ . 

269 State St., Rochester, N.Y. 











New Fruits and Berries—Low Prices. 
Everything for the Fruit Grower. Catalog FREE. 
Lindsley’s Nurseries, Whitehouse, N. J. 


MAMMOTH CLOVER 
MEDIUM, ALSIKE, TIMOTHY. 
True to name, clean and pure. Direct to farmers. 


O. C. SHEPARD CO., Medina, O, 








4 None betterand none so 

low in price, 1c per pkt. 

a and up, postpaid. Finest 
illustrated catalogue ever 

\ printed sent FREE, Engrav- 
ings of every variety. A g7eat 

lot of extra Dg omg seeds, new 
sorts, presented free with every 
' order. Some sorts onions only 50c 


perlb. Other seed equally low. 40 
} years a seed growerand dealer andall 
customers satisfied. No old seeds. Send 
our own and neighbor’s name and address 
or big FREE catalogue. 


DA. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, tls. 





iY «: EMPIRE 
“KING 


or ORCHARD MONARCH 

PERFECT AGITATORS with Automatic Brush 

for cleaning strainer. No leather or rubber valves. All styles of Spray 
Pumps. Book free. *Noswindied feeling if you use our pumps."”” 


Field Force Pump Co. 10 11th St. Elmira, N.Y. 





FRUITS AND 


‘WHAT DO YOU SAY? 


Several hundred thousand farmers say that 
the best investment they ever made was 
when they bought an 


Electric "*W: 


Wagon 
Low wheels, wide tires; easy work, light draft. 
We'll sell you a eet of the best steel wheels 
made for your old wagon. Spoke united with 
hub, guaranteed not to break nor work loose. 
Send for our catalogue and save money. 

ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.. Box 86, Quincy, fil. 





Grown by the pedigree sys- 
tem, bicgect and Best 
Berries, and lots of them. 


$2.00 a 1,000 


and Upwards. 


Strawberry plants by the 

1,000,000, Raspberries, 

Blackberries, Gooseberries, 

Currants, Grapes. All the 

good old and many choice new 

varieties. Illustrated, descrip- 

tive catalogue giving prices and 

telling how to plant and grow them, 

Free to all. For 30 yearsa small fruit 
specialist. 250 acresin berries, 


J. T. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J. 





ARRISON’S “"tre 


TREES 


Outclass All Others 
wherever they go, the smoothest, health- 


i fest, best rooted, best bearing trees grown. Every 


kind worth planting for summer, fall and win- 
ter, a hundred varieties. Over half a million 
superb trees ready for planting. Write us at 
once for the Harrison catalogue. Arrival in per- 
fect condition always guaranteed. 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Box 49, BERLIN. MD, 





8 TREES until 
DON’T BUY Urea 
1905 Catalog of 62 pages, describing in detail 
528 varieties of Fruits, Ornamentals and 
Roses. It’s FREE. Write to-day to 

QUAKER HILL NURSERY, 
R. F. D. No. 9. Newark, New York. 





SOLD ON MERIT. Catalog frea. 
The Ford plan saves you money, 
s a 


Cuar. 
Ford Seed Co, Dept.42 Ravenna, 0, 





SEEDS 

















— 


Any seed worth sowing is worth saving, especially 
high priced seeds like clover, etc. The old reliable 


N ER for 36 years \, is not 
‘ the leader J only 
_ the best sower ofits kind, but it is the greatest seed t 
: superior feed agitating device insures a gectest ow and uni- 
form distribution of every variety of farm seed. 
THE CYCLONE ‘3. serine, bo 
clover, givesa £3 
better stand than a full bushel seed» AAR 
eee) ed any Other wa of f= 
seed saved pays for the Seeder. It 
is full dand 


saver. Its 


and the 





§ [ Off to introduce in new neighbor- 

er hoods. If you will send us 
the name of your hardware or implement dealer 
we will send you one Cyclone on 





fi hich, 10 eS Lie satisfactory, 
‘or which, if sower is found en y 
you will send us only $1.65. : F 








accidents. One given free if cash accompanies order. C' 
THE CYCLONE SEEDER CO., Box 11 





y 
ontrial. 
an old time-tested sower 
with latestim 
sellsat from §2 to $2.50 
according to locality. 


25c each) saves time and avoids 
irculars free. 


sent 
The Cyclone is 


ements and 
each 


Our Self Catch Barn 'Y 
Door Holder (worth 








URBANA, IND. 




















atst.coulis aGRAND PRIZE was 


AWARDED ON VEGETABLES, 
THE PRODUCTS OF: 


BURPEE’S SEEDS! 








F you garden you want THE BEST,—and we shall be pleased to mail you 
BuRPEE’s FARM ANNUAL FOR 1905, an elegant new book of 178 pages, 
which tells the plain truth, with hundreds of illustrations, beautiful colored 


plates, and describes superb Novelties 
Write TO-DAY! A postal card 


of unusual merit. 


will do, while it is sufficient to 


eddresssime’Y BURPEE, PHILADELPHIA 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., The World’s Largest Mail Order Seed Trade 











VEGETABLES 


der leaves of this most delicate of all 
vegetables. 

The plants are thoroughly but gently 
washed in a tub of cool, clean water, 
by dipping top downward two or three 
times. While the plants are still wet, 
they are carefully packed rather loose- 
ly in paper lined baskets. Care must 
be taken to keep them out of the hot 
sunshine and drying winds or they will 
soon become unsalable by wilting. Pre- 
pared as outlined above, our lettuce, 
raised in the open ground the past sea- 
son, brought prices ranging from 3 
cents per pound for the earlier crops to 
10 cents per pound for that planted 
later in the season. At these prices, 
the crop is quite remunerative; but 
such prices are obtained only for care- 
fully prepared vegetables. 
TOMATOES FOR EARLY AND LATE 


The greater portion of the tomatoes 
offered in our markets by local farm- 
ers and gardeners are gathered without 
any care whatever. All grades, includ- 
ing partly rotten ones, are often 
dumped carelessly into baskets and 
boxes without any cleaning whatever, 
and in this condition are offered for 
sale at such prices as customers are 
willing to pay. No man so careless de- 
serves to succeed; and the sooner he is 
driven out of the gardening ‘business, 
the better for himself and all others 
concerned. 

We gather our tomatoes carefully to 
avoid all bruising; all showing the least 
indications of rot are thrown away. 
All good, sound ones are wiped care- 
fully. preferably with a dry cloth to 
remove all dirt and give the fruit a 
nice glossy appearance. As they are 
cleaned, they are sorted into three 
grades. The finest ones are placed 
stem end always down, in small to- 
mato baskets holding five or six pounds 
each. The second grade is placed in 
half bushel baskets, also stem end 
down, and sold by the pound, as the 
trade demands. 

The third grade includes all fruit un- 
der size and those that are somewhat 
rough; these are sold by the bushel 
at a price about equal to the average 
retail price. None too faulty or small 
are offered at any price. All stems 
must be removed or they will punch 
holes in some of the fruit, which ren- 
ders them unsalable as first-class arti- 
cles of produce. By following this 
method we get an average price for our 
poorest grades and two or three times 
as much for the better ones. 

When frost becomes imminent in the 
fall, we gather all the green tomatoes, 
handle them carefully, and all not sold 
in the green state are ripened for mar- 
ket and usually bring good prices be- 
cause there are few offered at this time. 
If they are to be ripened rapidly, we 
place them in piles in the field, each 
pile containing five or six bushels. Then 
enough grass or weeds or corn fodder 
is cut to cover them up so as to exclude 
sunshine and frosts. They must now 
be sorted once a week and all ripe ones 
removed and marketed. In this ‘way 
they will last for three weeks or longer, 
and ripen up nicely. 

But if we wish to keep them longer, 
they are taken as soon as picked, and 
placed in a cool cellar from which the 
light is partly excluded. We have 
placed as many as 35 bushels on one 
platform in this way and by sorting 
them over weekly, have a continuous 
supply until the holiday season. If we 
wish to continue the supply until Jan- 
uary, as we sometimes do, we select 
the solidest, greenest specimens, wrap 
them carefully in paper and leave them 
in some airy outbuilding until danger 
of freezing, when they are taken to the 
cellar. Treated in this Way they color 
up uniformly and are not likely to ‘wilt. 

Other crops may be treated at some 
future time. Suffice it to say that the 
same care is exercised in preparing the 
other crops as outlined above. We 
have studied the individual tastes of 
our regular customers and always try 
to cater to their fancies and then ex- 
pect them to pay us well for our trou- 
ble, which they are ‘willing to do. Let 
all vegetables be honestly packed. 
Never keep the choicest specimen for 
the. top of the bosket. You will soon 
ruin your trade if you do. Purchasers 
are always well pleased if they find 
some of the choicest vegetables near 
the bottom. This kind of dealing will 
give confidence in you, without which 
no one can exvect to succeed in garden- 
ing or any other legitimate business. 


MARKET 


Practical Recommendations for Spraying, 


The time to spray many orchards for 
the San Jose scale and leaf curl is at 
hand. Fruit growers should not for- 
get the value of the lime, sulphur and 
salt as a fungicide as well as an in- 
secticide. In northern Ohio and other 
places splendid results have been ob- 
tained for both scale and leaf curl 
where this material was used. Latest 
methods for making the wash are giv- 
en by Dr John B. Smith, New Jersey 
state entomologist, as follows: On 
peach and plum in orchards use the 
boiled lime, salt and sulphur wash, 
made as follows: Lime, stone or shell, 
50 pounds; sulphur (flowers or ground), 
50 pounds; 50 pounds, water, 150 
gallons. 

Slake the lime with water.enough to 
do it thoroughly, and during the pro- 
cess add the sulphur. 30il1 with just 
water enough to prevent burning and 
until the mixture becomes a deep am- 
ber color. Dissolve the salt in water 
enough to do it quickly and add slowly 
to the boiling mass. When all is thor- 
oughly mixed together and has actually 
boiled at least one hour, add water 
enough to make up the 150 gallons and 
apply while hot. If ground sulphur is 
used, boil at least 1% hours to dissolve 
it all. . 

This has the advantage of controlling 
peach curl and seems to act as a stim- 
ulant. If only spraying can be 
made, apply in March, or early April, 
and cover thoroughly. Plum has been 
injured if sprayed too early in winter, 
In the garden use either a soluble pe- 
troleum reduced to 5% or the kerosene- 
limoid with 20% kerosene. On pear, use 
crude petroleum, 43 degrees test, slight- 
ly warmed, through a fine vermorel 
nozzle, any time after January 1 and 
before the trees start. On apple, use 
the kerosene-limoid with 25° kerosene 
or the soluble crude oil, to contain_10% 
oil. If the lime, sulphur and salt com- 
bination is preferred, make two appli- 
cations, and if the trees are large and 
in full bearing be ready to make a 
summer application when the fruit be- 
gins to show infestation. 

FOR TREES AND SHRUBS IN GARDENS 
the lime, sulphur and caustic soda mix- 
ture may be used with fair prospects 
of good effect. But I would look with 
more confidence upon a 25% kerosene- 
limoid mixture or even a 5% crude oil 
solution. The formula for the lime- 
sulphur-soda combination is as follows: 
Lime, 30 pounds; sulphur (flowers), 15 
pounds; caustic soda, 6 pounds; water, 
50 gallons. Slake two-thirds of the 
lime with water enough to prevent 
either burning or drowning, and dur- 
ing the process sift over and stir in 
half the sulphur. Then add the re- 
mainder of the lime with more water 
and, as the boiling continues, stir in 
the balance of the sulphur. 

Add water as needed, stirring to help 
the combination. While the mixture is 
yet steaming add one-third of the caus- 
tic soda, which will cause a violent 
boiling, and before this is over add an- 
other third. If then the mixture has 
not reached a brick-red color, add the 
remainder. If too much water is used 
at the beginning or during subsequent 
operations, it may be necessary to use 
more soda than the formula calls for to 
insure the red color of the mixture. 
This is then diluted to make 50 gallons. 
If warm water is used in the process, 
the chemical action will develop heat 
enough to make a good combination, 
and if warm water be used to dilute, a 
perfect spraying mixture will result. 
A good quality of stone lime should be 
used and a good quality of caustic soda. 


salt, 


one 





Earth Marks on the Trees indicate 
the depth to plant. A more or less dis- 
tinct series of rings shows how deep 
the trees stood in the nursery row. As 
a rule, the transplanted tree should be 
set slightly deeper than these rings. 








Eastern Fruit Intcrests Advanced. 





The winter exhibition of the Ameri- 
an institute of New York city was 
held on February 15 and 16 in co-opera- 
tion with the New York fruit growers’ 


association, the horticultural society 
of New York, the commercial pomo- 
logical society, the New Jersey horti- 


cultural society, the New York bureau 
of farmers’ institutes and kindred or- 
ganizations. Attendance was good and 
interest marked throughout. The fruit 
and vegetable exhibits were particular- 
ly fine, one of the finest ever brought 
together at a ‘winter meeting of the 
institute. It was largely due to the 
emphasis laid upon the commercial im- 
portance of varieties, methods of pack- 
ing, ete. There were several particu- 
larly fine exhibits of apples packed in 
boxes for local and general market, 
some fine collections of market apples 
shown by individuals and a remarkable 
exhibit of commercial varieties by the 


New York experiment station at Ge- 
neva, N Y. This included some onions, 
pears, grapes and crabapples, but con- 
sisted mainly of apples. J. A. Maney, 
tation foreman of orchards, who was 
in charge, said there were 110 plates 


of apples alone, which for quality, color 
and general excellence exceeded any 
exhibit the station has hitherto made, 
All the varieties ‘were vated as commer- 
cial sorts, 

The president of the New York state 
fruit association, T. B. Wil- 
son, announced the result of election 
of officers and the appointment of com- 
tees at the annual meeting at Ge- 
neva, A resolution expressing the sen- 
timent of the members to incorporate 
N ¥ S FGA was unanimously carried. 
The legislative committee has already 
preliminary steps. <A_ special 
ealled for March to com- 
incorporation. F. E. Dawley, 
chairman of executive committee, re- 
ported upon the fertilizer trade of the 

sociation. Arrangements this year 

similar to those of 1904. More than 

0 tons were purchased through the 

sociation last year. 

The question of marketing fruit elic- 

d animated discussion. How to pre- 

nt gluts in the market with inferior 
the leading phase of this 
question, It was stated that California 
fruit commands better prices because 
market methods are thoroughly studied, 
tested and applied. The fruit goes 
through the hands of experts who do 
the grading and packing. When such 
packages reach market they are in 
perfect 
ferior to eastern grown fruit. 
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HORTICULTURAL EXPERIENCE 


ARE YOUR KIDNEYS WEAK? 


Thousands of Men and Women Have Kidney 


honest packing is’ essential. 
grower or packer must brand his own 
fruit as a guarantee of the quality. 
This will create a demand for his prod- 
uct at superior prices, 

The leading addresses were by Prof 
L. H. Bailey, who discussed Why the 
farm boy comes to the city; John 
Jeannin, Jr, Some horticultural helps; 
Prof F. H. Hall, What the stations are 
doing and Dr W. H. Jordan, The agri- 
cultural station as an economic factor, 
A symposium led by W. N. White and 
E. S. .Hobbs upon American fruit 
interests commercially considered 
brought more men to their feet than 
any other question. One of the main 
points sought but not satisfactorily 


determined was why does the grower | 


receive a price so small in proportion 
to that paid by the final purchaser, 
Well authenticated instances were cited 


where the grocers’ returns were less 
than one-third the final seiling price. 
It was shown that commission men, 


jobbers’ and retailers’ profits are added, 
but the only reason advanced why they 
should be so high ‘was the perishable 
nature of the goods, 

After considerable discussion 
the advisability of meeting in New 
York and the desirability of meeting 
in some Hudson river valley town, a 
motion was passed to convene next in 
Poughkeepsie. It is believed that fruit 
growers from Connecticut, New Jersey 
and other outlying territory will go 
there as readily as to New York city 
and what is of more importance, the 
society will attract a larger member- 
ship and attendance of the men it is 
aiming to reach; namely, the smaller, 
less progressive growers. 

The advisability of dispensing with 
money prizes was Ciscussed at some 
length. Sec McKay § stated that 
his experience covers only two years 
with this society but this year when no 
prizes were offered the number of 
plates was double that of last year, 
The honor of the prize, he believes, is 
money. Dr F. M. Hexamer declared 
that the exhibits of the American in- 
stitute are superior in proportion to the 
prizes offered; the larger the number 
considered of more value than the mere 
and amount the better the exhibit. 

cninneinienseiniitepamnintins 


I planted a small amount Metropoli- 
tan sweet corn last year, besides Ken- 
del’s Early Giant, Cory and Perry’s 
Hybrid. All received equal attention, 
but Metropolitan was earlier, had larg- 
er ears, filled better at the tip and was 
superior in flavor and tenderness to 
the others. It is an acquisition—[C. J. 
Robinson, Passaic County, N J. 
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Trouble and Never Suspect It. 





To Prove What the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root, Will Do 


for YOU, Every Reader of American Agriculturist May Have 
a Sample Bottle Sent Absolutely Free by Mail. 





It used to be considered that only urinary 
and bladder troubles were to be traced to 
the kidneys, but now modern science proves 
that nearly all diseases have their beginning 
in the disorder of these most important or- 
gans. 

If you are sick or “feel badly,"”" begin tak- 
ing the great kidney remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kid- 
neys begin to get better they will help all 
the other organs to health. A trial will con- 
vince anyone. 


Didn’t Know! Had Kidney Trouble 


I had tried so many remedies without their having ben- 
efited me that I was about discouraged, but in a few days 
eer taking your wonderful Swamp-Root I began to feel 














ter. 

I was out of health and run down generally; had no ap 
petite, was dizzy and suffered with headache most of the 
time. I did not know that my kidneys were the cause of 
my trouble, but somehow felt they might be, and J began 
taking Swamp-Koot, as above stated. There is such a pleas- 
ant taste to Swamp-Root, and it goes right to the spot 
and drives disease dut of the system. It has cured me, 
making me stronger and better in every way, and I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all su fferers, 

Gratefully yours, 

MRS. A, L. WALKER, 331 East Linden St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsi- 
ble for many kinds of diseases, and if per- 
mitted to continue much suffering and fatal 
results are sure to follow. Kidney trouble ir- 
ritates the nerves, makes you dizzy, restless, 
sleepless and irritable. Makes you pass water 
often during the day and obliges you to get 
up many times during the night. Unhealthy 
kidneys cause rheumatism, gravel, catarrh of 
the bladder, pain or dull ache in the back, 
joints and muscles; make your head ache 
and back ache, cause indigestion, stomach and 
liver trouble, you get a sallow, yellow com- 
plexion, make you feel as though you had 
heart trouble; you may have plenty of am- 
bition but no strength; get weak and waste 
away. 

The cure for these troubles is Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the world-famous kidney rem- 
edy. In taking Swamp-Root you afford nat- 
ural help to Nature, for Swamp-Root is the 
most perfect healer and gentle aid to the 
kidneys that is known to medical science. 


HOW TO FIND OUT 


If there is any doubt in your mind as to your condition, take from your 
urine on rising about four ounces, place it in a glass or bottle and let it stand 
twenty-four hours. If on examination it is milky or cloudy, if there is a 
brick-dust settling, or if small particles float about in it, your kidneys are 
in need of immediate attention. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—So successful is Swamp-Roct in promptly curing 
even the most distressing cases, that to Prove its wonderful merits you may 
have a sample bottle and a book of valuable information, both sent abso- 
lutely free by mail. The book contains many of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of testimonial letters received from men and women cured. The value 
and ‘success of Swamp-Root are so well known that our readers are advised 
to send for a sample bottle. 

In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say that 
you read this generous offer in the American Agriculturist. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and you can purchase the regular fifty- 
cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Pr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the add?ess, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 





Omscnons, 
May eaten ene, Cuoer Csee 
| ‘ore 











(Swamp-Root is pleasant to take.) 





FRUIT TREES 


f 


CURRANTS, BERRIES 
and GRAPE 
WHOLESALE;; in writing 
or our free catalog ask for Wholesale Surplus list or it will not be sent with catalog. 





H. S. WILEY & SON, Box 20, Cayuga, N. Y. 





Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach, and 
Carolina Poplars, healthy, true to name 
All kinds of trees and plants CHEAP, 
uality and Price, 
eneva, N. Y. 


_ Remember we KEAT all other reliable Nurseries in 
Catalogue free. RELIANCE NURSERY, Box A, 


TREES $5,PeR 100. ree pun i 


Fumigated. 











RETAILING FRUITS ON THE STREETS OF NEW YORK CITY 


This is a business of considerable magnitude. 
on push carts and handled largely by Italians. 


above. 
and 
venders 


bananas, 


decorate their carts. The 


The fruits are exhibited 
A typical illustration is noted 


On this cart was displayed a splendid lot of pears, peaches, plums 
This picture shows the neat and careful way in ‘which the 
fruit 
peaches were sold two and three for 5 cents, 


was particularly 


depending on 


The 
The 


attractive, 
the size. 


pears were retailed at the same rate, while the plums sold at 1 cent each. 








LIVINCSTON’S 
TRUE BLUE SEEDS. 


Send us 5 two cent stam We then mail you 1 pkt. each Livingston's 
Beauty Tomato, Livingston's Ideal Cabbage, Livingston's Emerald Cucum- 
ber, Crosby’s Egyptian Beet and Wonderful Lettuce, and our 104 page Seed 
Annual. Send us back the empty bags and we will accept them at 5 cents 
each on any order amounting to 50 cents or over. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO., Box 120, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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you had the time 
and we had the space 


we could entertain you for hours with letters 
similar to these, testifying to the merits of 


HENDERSON'S SUPERIOR SEEDS. 


**Please send me 10 bushels of Grass Seed. I am 
anxious to haveit clean — and for this reasen 
I send to Peter Henderson & Co., believing thatin this 
way Lam most likely to receive just what I want.”’ 

GROVER CLEVELAND (Ex-President). 


**Henderson’s Sample of Alfalfa, 1 am glad to say, 
stood at the head of twelve other samples sent by me 
to the Government for analysis. Kind 
Wilcox James River, Va., enough to seed sixty 
acres.” A. SAUNDERS, Jr:, Richmond, Va. 


After careful examination of samples from various 
sources and com nm of a. germination and 
price, I have decided on ordering of i the greater 
pro) ot etc., needed here. 

Prof. WILLIAM P. Brooks, 
Hatch Experiment Station, Amherst, Mass. 


Henderson’s Clydesdale Oats. Prof. T. J. Hickman of 
the Ohio Agricultural Experim ent Station, states in the 
Ohio Farmer that samples of Henderson’s Clydesdalo 
Oats and Clydesdale Oats procured from other sources 
have shown, in a series of experiments, in favor of 
Henderson’s Clydesdale, which yielded nine bushels per 
acre more than the average of the other samples. 

Henderson's Permanent Hay and Pasture Grass Mixture. 
“T have been particularly well pleased with my pastures 
during this exceptionally dry autumn. They were seeded 
with your Permanent Grass Mixtures six or seven years 
ago, and have steadily improved during that time. 
When ordinary pastures were bare during the dry 
weather these gave constant feed.” 

Jas. Woop, Mount Kisco, N. Y., 
Ex-President New York State Agricultural Society. 


Henderson’s Farmers’ Manual 


@ complete Catalogue of Farm Seeds, Grasses, 
Clovers, Cereals, Root Crops, Pasture, Forage, 
Ensilage Crops, etc. 

It is photo-illustrated from nature and re- 
plete with up-to-date farming data. Sent 
free to all who mention this paper. 


PETER HENDERSON & C0. 




















35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 
oe A C Hl ees aeee Seem 
: 8. JOHNSTON, Box 8, Stockley, Del, 
Earli Largest, Brightest 


25,000 KING New Raspberry. Finest 
@atalog. 


W. N. SOARFF, NEW CARLISLE, OHIO 








Brass Sprayers Last Longest 
And Are The Cheapest To Buy. 


Price $3.50 and Make your labor and invest- 
ment earn a good profit by destroying the insect pests and 
plant diseases which cause so much loss. These sprayers 
may also be used for applying whitewash and cold water 
paints, spreading disinfectants, cleaning wagons, curing 
Surface diseases on cattle, chickens, and many other 
urposes. Sp may be returned at our exp 

are found defective. Send for catalogue, 
DAYTON SUPPLY CO., Dayton, Ohio. 














10,000 Plants for {6c 


More gardens and farms are planted to 
than any other in 


Salzer’s Seeds 

America. There is reason for this. 
We own and operate over 5000 acres for 
the production of our warranted seeds. 
That you may try them, we make you 
he following remarkable ofier: 


For 16 Cents Postpaid “ay 
1000 Fine Solid Cabbage, fat, 
1000 Rare Luscious Radishes, 


1000 Splendid On‘ons, 
2000 Juicy Tender Turnips, 
2000 a Tender Celery, 
1000 Gloriously Beautiful Flowers. 
Aboveseven packages contain suffi- 
cient seed to grow 10,000 plants, fur- 
g bushels ofbrilliant lowers 
and lots and lots of choice vegeta- 
bles, together with our great cata- 
og ling. all about Flowers, 
Roses, Small Fruits, etc., all for 
16c in stamps and this notice. 
Big 140-page catalog alone, 4c. 
SOHN A, SALZER SEED Co., 


, La Crosse, Wis. 


ThisNEW POTATO is 
lust what everyone is 
Stered for. Drouth = 
g 18 


EKS FROMPLA S tics are simply marvel- 
ous.Weare stock to offer in 1906, but want 

to test it this year in every section of the country 
tomake eee our Ceime snd we offer One Sampl> 
Potato for tes‘ing free to anyone enclosing 10¢. 
to pay for postage and king. It will be care- 
y packed from frost, and it is worth many 

lara to thore fo enough to get one. 


Our New 8 
sent with every 


° Pend to-day. 
me A 1 _1_2i 











COMMERCIAL 
Successfully Marketing Field Crops. 


E. W. GODFREY, ADAMS COUNTY, ILL. 


ULfhis article won a prize in American Agri- 
Culturist’s contest on How to market garden 
produce to best advantage.) 

Owing to my distance from a market 
town, I raise field crops, also garden 
truck that is of a non-perishable na- 
ture. Cucumbers I contract to a pickle 
factory, early cabbage are sold, early 
potatoes to a commission house. For 
late crops I have a list of good custom- 
ers, whom I supply each fall with po- 
tatoes, turnips, kraut, cabbage, etc, add- 
ing a few names to my list each year. 

I find no trouble in keeping my trade, 
for I give select stuff, and as everything 
is just as I represent it to be, they pay 
me full retail price. After spring work 
is over I keep; a wagon in town every 
other day working the retail trade 
(mainly restaurants) with onions, cau- 
liflower, melons and sugar corn. My 
man seldom fails to close out by 3 p m. 
However, I have a storage place in 
town to leave unsold articles till next 
trip. 

Anything that will not keep is brought 
home and fed to pigs, for I never “close 
out at any old price.” The man who 
does this is the curse of the market 
garden trade. The price once down, 
cannot be raised again; all others must 
meet it. 

You will notice that all my truck is 
of a non-perishable kind. This is nec- 
essary, for owing to bad roads (occa- 
sionally overflowed) I am often cut off 
for days at a time. I always have bar- 
rels, salt and vinegar ready and pickle 
anything that will not keep. I make 
enough extra on this to pay for the ex- 
tra trouble. I try, however, to close 
out everything as quick as it can be 
turned into cash, for I am not provid- 
ed with proper storage facilities. All 
third class and unsalable stuff is fed to 
stock. I consider this as fully worth 
cost of raising and feeding, hence there 
is no waste whatever on my garden 
crops. 

My field corn is sold on the market, 


if I cannot find a neighbor who wants 


it for feeding. Sometimes I can do this, 
other times not. If possible I save 
hauling and ferry charges. I always 
select my corn, thus obtaining prefer- 
ence from feeders and getting the top 
price when I send to market. My load 
shows up well, which is quite important 
among city buyers. 





Protect Perishable Stuff in Transit. 


#4, WARREN PATCH, 


Do we get proper service from trans- 
portation companies? The first re- 
sponse might be no or yes. It is true 
we have much to be thankful for. The 
one serious trouble that worries re- 
ceivers in northern markets each year 
is the lack of protection of southern 
vegetables from the cold. We contend 
that the railways bringing Florida veg- 
etables to northern cities should -pro- 
vide and use refrigerator or lined cars 
from some central point. 

Our idea is that all shipments could 
and should be transferred at Jackson- 
ville into refrigerator cars. We believe 
there is just as much need of protecting 
these products from cold in the winter 
as there is in caring for the fruits and 
vegetables during the warm months 
from heat. The railroad officials do not 
seem to grasp the fact that many ship- 
ments arrive at our northern cities 
either frozen and actually worthless, or 
so badly chilled their value is but little 
more than freight charges; Sometimes 
not even that. By their injudicious ac- 
tion they cause a loss to the receiver, 
a shortage of supplies for the consum- 
er, but what is vastly more serious, the 


*Part of an address delivered before 
the recent meeting of the national 
league of commission merchants at 
New Orleans. Mr Patch of Boston is 
secretary of this organization. 


AGRICULTURE 


shipment yields nothing to the grower, 
the man whose livelihood, aye, some- 
times his very bread, depends upon how 
much his products may return for his 
labors. 

Commercially, I think the railroad of- 
ficials are short-sighted, because it is 
an undisputed fact that if the farmer 
is prosperous, the whole country feels 
the effects of his prosperity. If the pro- 
ducer receives fair remuneration for his 
work he has funds wherewith to make 
purchases of other commodities, and in 
the demand thus created for other 
goods the railroad must certainly re- 
ceive a substantial benefit in the haul 
from manufacturing centers to the 
farms. 

I believe protected cars for winter 
business are bound to come. I have an 
earnest hope that the needs of the 
grower south and the requirements of 
the consumer north may receive atten- 
tion at the hands of the several general 
traffic managers, and that our petition 
may bring the very much-needed pro- 
tection, as this service is sure to come 
sometime. Why not get it now while 
we are on earth and can participate in 
its advantages? 





No Foreign Cabbage Needed—The 
low prices prevailing for domestic cab- 
bage in the United States this season 
are resulting in about shutting out for- 
eign stock. Last winter and spring 
heavy importations of cabbage were 
made, owing to a shortage in the home 
crop. During 1904 a total of 1,268,000 
cabbages were imported into the Unit- 
ed States. On these were paid a duty 
of 3 cents per head. Dealers say cab- 
bage must command $20 per ton at New 
York in order to permit foreign stock 
to be landed at a profit. 


Attractive Nursery Offer—Hardy, 
vigorous truit uces are the only kinds 
that pay. Trees of weak constitution 
are generally subject to ravages of in- 
sects. The H. S. Wiley & Son nurseries 
at Cayuga, N Y, make a specialty of 
choice varieties of fruits, flowers, 
shrubs and berries. Those who con- 
template buying such stock will find 
it profitable to write the firm for par- 
ticulars. By mentioning this ad, you 
will secure free illustrated catalog. 


Our Le gal Adviser. 


Wife Has Rights in a Third—G. R., 
New York: A wife is entitled to the 
use of one-third of her deceased hus- 
band’s real estate for her life, wheth- 
er he left a will or not and whether 
she be a second wife or not. 


Postoffice Will Not Act—A. B., 
Florida: If one sends seeds by regis- 
tered mail, but does not receive his 
pay for them, he simply has a claim 
for the amount due and the postoffice 
authorities will not take up the matter 
and act as a collection agency for the 
sender. 





Cannot Divert Water—A. A. R., 
Pennsylvania: If a dam has been 
maintained for over 50 years for the 
benefit of certain farmers, the proprie- 
tors of such premises may recover 
damages from those who divert the 
water above the dam to such an extent 
that the power obtained by the maia- 
tenance of the dam is substantially 
diminished. 


Am well satisfied with my advertise- 
ment in the Farmers’ Exchange depart- 
ment of American Agriculturist. In 
fact, the demand overran the supply. 
I wish to say that if a fellow hasn’t a 
pretty good supply of what he adver- 
tises in American Agriculturist he had 
better keep out. It is the best adver- 
tising paper Ijever had. Am extra 
well pleased with it. Will send in an 
advertisement next year.—[F. J. Whit- 
tington, Delrey, Il. 





I received 75 replies to my last ad- 
vertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange 
department of American Agriculturist; 
only used it one week.—[Ti. B. McMul- 
lin, Watertown, N Y. 








Management of the Incubator. 
GRANT DAVIS, HUNTERDON, N J, 


To run an incubator successfully one 
must have it very much in mind. It 
will not run itself, despite the perfec- 
tion to which the machine has arrived 
and the claims made by the various 
makers. It is largely a matter of 
judgment; the experience of the poul- 
tryman taking the place, to a certain 
extent, of the instinct of the mother 
hen. Those who are thinking of try- 
ing incubators, should first think care- 
fully if @ substitute for the hen is a 


This biddy had only one chicken, 
Which often receive a sound tickin’ 
For tts ma was a crank, 
She would frequently spank 
And putitto bed. See it kickin’. 
M.G.K. 


necessity under the circumstances. It 
is impossible to get a machine that 
will altogether take the place of the 
broody hen; but, in many cases, nowa- 
days, it would seem difficult to get 
along without them, especially when 
the now-sitters are kept, or when there 
is trouble in getting the hens to incu- 
bate early as is desired. 

If an incubator could be made to 
maintain an absolutely even tempera- 
ture corresponding to the body heat of 
the hen, there would be no need of so 
much care of the machine in other 
respects. Give a hen fertile eggs and 
let her sit on most any situation and 
every egg will probably hatch, if she 
proves faithful to the job and is not 
disturbed. To aid in maintaining the 
even temperature, the incubator should 
be set in a clean, well ventilated cellar. 
as, in such location, the surrounding 
air is not subject to great and sudden 
changes, and will possess a degree of 
moisture which is more favorable to 
incubation. 

GOOD JUDGMENT NECESSARY. 

Every machine is accompanied by 
minute instructions fitted to that par- 
ticular makes, and these should be 
carefully followed by the beginner. 
But in the matter of ventilation and 
moisture much must be left to the 
judgment of the operator, because of 
the differences in locations and changes 
in the moisture content of the air due 
to climatic conditions. In low and 
damp situations, where the atmosphere 
is inclined to be foggy and humid, 
there will be less need of additicnal 
moisture and more need of ventilation. 
In a rainy time, or when a drouth pre- 
vails, the incubator should be man- 
aged to suit the corresponding condi- 
tions. 

Care should be exercised to get good, 
fertile eggs, and if they are all alike, 
or laid by one particular breed, it is 
rather better, as there will be more 
uniformity in thickness of shell and 
more even incubation. The eggs should 
be set on the small end and turned 
half over every 24 hours. If the room 
is close, fresh air should be admitted 
when the eggs are turned. Odors of 
oil and foul air are detrimental to a 
good hatch in an incubator. 

An important matter in running an 
incubator is testing the eggs. It has 
been recommended to set a hen at the 
same time the machine is started, as 
then by comparing one with the other, 
we are able to know if the work is 














progressing as it should. Dark colored 
eggs do not show fertility beyond a 
doubt until about the ninth day, while 
in light, thin shelled eggs the germ 
ean usually be distinguished in five or 
six days. It is well to give them 
plenty of time, so as to make sure 
that no fertile eggs are discarded. Ex- 
perience and comparison are the guides 
on egg testing. There is a gradual 
darkening of the egg as incubation 
proceeds with separate darker filaments 
and the red pulses. The infertile egg 
will be clear, the bad egg will have a 
wavy, cloudy appearance; while the 
dead germ will be simply a dark ring. 
The air cell or space expands as incu- 
bation progresses and some have laid 
down rules to govern the moisture sup- 
ply and ventilation by the size of this 
air space, it being assumed to be an 
index of evaporation. But experience 
has shown that this is not altogether 
to be relied on, as it is often seen 
that different eggs will show air cells 
crowing in different degrees and yet 
all the eggs will bring out good chicks. 
It is as well not to pay much attention 
to the air cell, it will take care of 
itself. 

TEMPERATURE IS ALL IMPORTANT. 
When the chicks are hatching, a cer- 
tain amount of ventilation must be had 
or they will suffocate. If they come 
suit small and weakly, it is probable 
that too little moisture has been used. 
or there has been too high or too low 

temperature. The correct degree of 
it very often 


heat is about 103, but 

happens that the temperature will get 
consid rably over or under this. Just 
how much variation is permissible 


without endangering the hatch is diffi- 
cult to say. If an accident of this kind 
happens, the eggs should not be given 
up. If too cold, the eggs should be 
placed in tepid water. If the ther- 
mometer runs high, give immediate 
ventilation and it is probable that the 


onlv difference observable will be an 
earlier hatch than normal. If the 
chicks seem too big for the shell and 
come out with difficulty, it indicates 


teo much moisture. If they fail to 
break the shell, they were either weak- 
ened by insufficient ventilation, or pos- 
sessed inherent weakness or the egg 
was excessively dry. 

The chicks are all usually out of the 
hell 24 hours after the first pip is 
noticed. When most of the birds are 
out and dried off, it is time to open 
un. At this time it is sometimes pos- 
sible to help some out of the shell that 
might otherwise perish. When open- 
ing up things should be done quickly 
and the temperature run up three or 
four degrees. The birds are placed in a 
tray on warm, damp flannel, the shells 
cleared away and the pipped eggs put 
in a tray by themselves. The birds 
and the unhatched eggs are then re- 
placed in the incubator, the tempera- 
ture brought down again and in a few 
hours the hatch will be complete. 

In purchasing an incubator, it is ad- 
visable first to examine some in oper- 
ation. Those which are the simplest 
in construction and operation are to 
be preferred. In other words, the one 
that requires least attention is the best. 
as we are liable to forget at times, 
and the machine should not be too 
much dependent on human weakness. 


The Problem Is Solved, I think, 
in regard to getting eggs in winter if 
the birds are well fed and kept warm. 
It is hatch chickens in March at the 
latest. I let mine run in the shop un- 
til the ground is warm; for the past 
two years I haven’t lost one while in 
there. The henhouse is connected with 
the barn and the upper floor of the hen- 
house is on a level,with the upper floor 
of the barn, which the chickens use for 
a scratching pen. I draw a curtain at 
night around the roost, which keeps 
the fowls warm. The breeds I have are 
Brown Leghorns and Plymouth Rocks. 
The Leghorns are crossed with Wyan- 
dottes to make the chickens stronger. 
[Mrs W. D. Schuyler, Montgomery 
County, N Y. 








New Standards Held Up. 


At the recent meeting of the publi- 
cation committee of the American poul- 
try association, at Buffalo, N Y, Chair- 
man Kimmey announced that they 
were called together to complete the 
work of preparing for the new book 
the standards adopted for American 
Reds and Buckeyes, as ordered by the 
annual meeting at Minneapolis, when 
those two varieties were admiited to 
the standard. No serious difficulty was 
encountered in arranging for the stand- 
ard of the Buckeyes. On taking up 
the American Reds it was found two 
members of the committee were unal- 
terably opposed to publishing the 
standard adopted at Minneapolis for 
this variety. 

A petition to Pres D. L. Orr was 
read, calling for a special meeting of 
the association to reconsider the action 
of the association in admitting, at the 
meeting at Minneapolis, Minn, birds to 
the American standard of excellence 
under the name of American Reds. 

The president expressed great regret 
that this action should be taken at this 
time. He said the responsibility for 
thus delaying beyond March the issu- 
ing of the new standard must be’ borne 
by those who refuse to allow the in- 
structions of the Minneapolis meeting 
to be carried out, and by those who 
thus called this meeting; but he felt 
he must comply with the provisions 
of the by-laws and call said meeting. 
He therefore instructed the secretary 
to call a special meeting at Pittsburg, 
Pa, April 4, 1905. 

Some rather warm discussions were 
indulged in upon the matter in hand, 
but the only action that could be 
agreed upon under the circumstances 
was to arrange the standard for Amer- 
ican Reds, adopted at Minneapolis, so 
that it shall be consistent with the 
other portions of the new standard, and 
have it ready to present at the Pitts- 
burg meeting. 








Stormy Weather Coop. 





A good, practical coop is illustrated 
herewith. On stormy days the chicks 
can be confined, or by a door at the end 
have the use of the run. The main 
door, at the side, has a bar that raises 





SERVICEABLE COOP, 


and lowers. This permits the chicks 
to pass out and in but prevents the hen 
from doing so. The hen may be let out 
when the whole door is opened. At the 
end outside is a box the cover of which 
raises so that food can be put in for 
the chicks alone. Inside, some siats 
prevent the hen’s getting at this feed, 
and a raised floor at this point insures 
cleanliness. At the side hangs a little 
dish for water. This is merely a corn 
or salmon can opened on the side in- 
stead of the end. It makes an excellent 
drinking fountain. 
— 


Overlook No Details in managing 
the incubator. Be systematic. Have 
a list of the necessary duties hanging 
beside the machine and attend to each 
in its order at a certain time each day. 
If properly arranged, the time neces- 
Sary need occupy only a few minutes. 





When to Sell Old Hens—I think Feb- 
ruary is the best month to sell old hens, 
as they bring better prices that month. 
I sell the oldest hens each year to make 
room for the pullets. There is not much 
profit in keeping a hen after she is two 
years old.—[S. H. Miller, Baltimore 
County, Md. 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


EARLY WORK WITH 








FOWLS 


[5360 itt PROF 


IN FEEDING 
ONE TON TO YOUR 
CATTLE OR HOGS. 
One Fnndred poante will make you $18. eco nct geet. 
tock Food”? with the World Famous 
Line—3 FEEDS for ONE CENT—is known every where. 
Itis pucpened from high class powdered Roots, Herbs 
Seeds and Barks and purifies the blood, tones and 
he entire system, Cures 
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pens sy 
and Prevents Disease and isa remarkable aid to Diges- 
tion and Assimilation so that each animal will gain 
more pounds from allgrain eaten. We prey 
guarantee that one ton of “International Stock 
will make you $360.00 net profit, over oe —_ <t 
extra and Quick Fattening of — or Hogs 
in Winter, Spring, Summer or Fall and st thessme 
time keep your A Bs f 


80 
timeand tosave grain. Ifit ever fails the use will not 
cost you scent. “International Stock Food” is splendid 
for all kinds of Breeding Stock and is universally 
pa eee as the leading high class medicated 
stock food of the world. It is equally good for pees, 
Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs and Pigs. 
Endorsed by over Two Million Farmers and One Hun- 
dred Thousand Dealers who always selliton a‘‘Spot 
Cash Guarantee” to Refund Your Money if jevee 
fails for ay d use. to Sav 4 
= Oats Every Day for Each Work, Carriag 
ving Horse. The $150,000 Chemeien Dan Pi Fateh 
1356, oats “International ‘Steck Fosd™ Every Day 
DAN PATCH ined | FREE 
ore yee ‘ou Name This Paper and State the Number of 
‘ou Own we will mail you FREE a Beautiful 








Sohoned 1 raph of our World Famous Champior 
Stallion Dan Patch 1:56. Itis printed in 6 Brilliant 
Colors andi s 21 by 28 inches. See our Large Adver- 
tisements or Write Direct to Our Office. We employ 
an office force of 235 with 125 anes all 


ow aeoence is answered promptl 
a Write Usfor Any Desired Information. > | 

















INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. ee | 
eee ene 








60, 000 DSure Hatch Incubators 


=> Working satisfactorily night and day. 
No “race suicide” in the poultry 






+ Hatch every fertile egg. Lead 
because of exclusive patented feat- 
ures. $100,000, 5-year guarantee. 


y Price of 120-egg machine, 
freight prepaid east of oy 1 O 
60 days’ trial. Catalog free. Address 
SURE NaTCH INCUBATOR €0., . 
Bex 3511 Clay Center, Neb. Box 13511, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ECONOMY SILO 


The most novel, practical and perfect 
doorway of the 20th Century. Con- 
tinuous hoops with hoop support, 
Perfectly air tight. Built on scien- 
tific and mechanical principles, 
Fully warranted. Write for illustra- 
ted catalogue and information. 


ECONOMY SILO and TANK co., 
Frederick, Md. 







ol 
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‘ POULTRY PAYS 


"Pineland Incubators 
Hatch them 


"Pineland Brooders | 


Send for Concise Catalog. 
PINELAND ge AND paocusn. . 
Box EE, Jamesburg, N. - 











ENS WILL PA 


Owice the profit, if you use the easy-turning 
Mann's | Latest Model | Bone » Gutter. 


Pa a wr mann CO. Bex 10 mi Milford, Mase. 


CHICKS 


«that are hatched in... 


. 10OWA ROUND INCUBATORS 


come in big —-e -~ 
strong. Anyone can we 2 
= He rie 


saand Esmee Rgegtation do the oo So 
€.Locust $t. De la 
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Better Fruits—Better Profits 


Better poashen. apples, pears and ber- 
ries are produced when Potash 
liberally applied to the soil. To insure 
a full crop, of choicest quality, use a 
fertilizer containing not less than 10 
per cent. actual 


Potash 


Send for our practical books of information ; 
they are not advertising pamphlets, booming 
special fertilizers, but are authoritative treatises. 
Sent free for the asking. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 


















More and d Stronger ( Chicks 


CYPHERS 


INCUBATORS 


beck. Sendyour 

= sodthe nad addresses Cc twofriends who keep poul- 

‘or Pree Copy o feomplete wl and Poultry- 

er Guide, 212 pages wey Bn pa 
Mention this paper, address!: 

Cyphers incubator Coun Semele 3. Besta, 

bt lg New York, Kansas City or or Ban Francisco. 










THIS IS THE LIMIT. 
$4.50 sit reguiting Locubatoe 
3S for 50-chick brooden, ony $7. 
trials Sod taPeak ctcloges, O87 


Buckeye Incubator Co. 


a Box 13, SPRINGFIELD, OBI, 


profits to pay. 





CET ECCSIN WINTER 


Send 50c for book telling WHAT and HOW TO FEED and 
= ear’s subscription A BEST ILL. Mo. Poultry Journal 
try Keeper Publishing Co., Box 202, Quincy, Ill. 








IVI ONEY IN BEES 


ond bow te to get it is told in Gurantnes 
OULTURE, a handsome illustrat- 

ed equnt-nenthiy: a empiori vin thebs bast: o 

on the subject. Sample and valuable book 

and : Thea. ies free to all who mention this 


paper. The A.1 - Root Co., Medina, °o 


é& -80 For 

i 2 200 
INCUBATO 

Perfect in construction and 

ection. —— every — 

egg. Write 

GEO. H. “STAML, Guinan. it. 























try and poultry supply catalog FREE. 
DesMoines Incb. Co., Dep. 104 DesMoines.te. 








SHOEMAKER’S BOOK 
on POULTRY 


and4 almanac for 1906, contains 284 
with many fine eelored platesof 
fowls ~~ tolife. Ittellsall about chickens, 
their care, diseases and remedies. All about 
INCUBATORS and how to operate them. 
All about poultry houses and how to build 
them. It’s really an encyclopaedia of chicken- 
dom, Youneed it. Price only 16c. 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 612, FREEPORT, ILL. 















Incubator Book 


The Best That Was Ever Written. 













New patents, great improvements. 
Don't afraid to pin your faith to 


OLD TRUSTY 


40 Days Trial. 6 Yrs. Guarantee. 

- 12 years experience buiding 50,000 
other incubators init. Get my new catalog and advice FREE. 
@. M. Johnson Go., Clay Center, Neb. 



























t wanting this man's machine, 






A man who has devoted 23 years to perfecting incubators has written a book. 
that he learned by hundreds of tests with different incubators in his ha 
in a fascinating wan just the facts you should know before buying. 

use the man who writes it is the man who has made the Racine Incubators and Brooders. 
He shows them as they are tod: ay, and tells why vou should have one. 


Racine Hatcher Co., Box 86, Racine, Wis. 


We have Warehouses at Buffalo, N. Y.—Kansas Cit 


It tells all 
tchery. It tells 
We send the book free 

No one can read this 
rite today. We Pay the Freight, 


Mo. and St. Paul, Minn. 
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Milk makes the money and Dr. Hess 
Stock Food makes the milk. Likea 
magic purse the farmer’s money b 

fills itself, though itis a conditional 
favor dependent entirely upon his 
knowledge and good management. 


DR. HESS 
STOCK FOOD 


is nota condimental food, but a sci- 
entific stock tonic and laxative, the 
famous re tion of Dr. Hess 
(M.D., D.V.8.), which combines natu- 
rally with the ration fed, and is 
eagerly taken up by the organs of 
assimilation, causing increased vigor 
and a greater fiow of richer miik. 
Dr. Hess Stock Food prevents indi- 
gestion, keeps the milch cow free 
from disease and in a healthy con- 
dition during the entire milk-giving 


period, 
he te 
little higher. oan iiaieenaiiaees 
Sold on a Written Guarantee 
DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Ashland, Ohio. 


Also manufacturers of Dr. Hess Poultry 
Pan-a-cea and Instant Louse Killer. 











Positive, Comparative, Superlative 





**1 have used one of your Fish Brand 
Slickers for five years and now want 
@ new one, also one fora friend. ! 
wouid not be without one for twice 
the cost. They are just as far ahead 
of acommon coat as a common one 
is ahead of nothing.’’ 
(NAME ON APPLICATION) 


Be sure you don’t get one of the com. 


aed ae ws 
Gi 
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TOWER CANADIAN CO., LIMITED 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Makers of Wet Weather Clothing and Hats 
S52 


TRACE 
auve 


A. J. TOWER CO. 


BOSTON, U. SA, 

















We sell custom made, oak- 
tanned harness by mail. All 
styles.Guaranteed to givesat- 











isfaction or goods returned 
m at Our expense and money 


| . 
back. | Illustrated catalogue 


Gand price list free. 

The KING HARNESS CO. 
Lake St. 

am Owego, Tioga Co., N. ¥. 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


$100.00 REWARD. 

-y Cures all species of /ameness, 
curbs, splints, contracted 
cords, thrush, etc.,in horses. 
Equally good for internal 
use in colic, distemper, foun- 
der, pneumonia, etc, Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money 
a refunded. Usedandendorsed 
by Adams Express Company. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
TUTTLE’S cay Is om ene, apealee, 
bruises, etc. in . =] 
book, * Veterinary Ixperience,* Pace, = 
TUTTLE’S ELIXIR CO., 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass, 

Beware of so-called Elixirs - none genuine but Tuttle's. 

Avoid all blisters: they offer only temporary relief if uny- 
















FARM ANIMALS 


Seasonable Suggestions About Sheep. 


PROF H. H. WING, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





I have \22 sheep and they are now 
having lambs. In almost every case, 
where there are twins the ewe prefers 
one lamb, or will not own one at all, 
One ewe had a hard lump in one half 
of her udder. None seem to have much 
milk, although they are in good con- 
dition. I feed them three bushels of 
silage and four quarts each of wheat 
bran and oats, at night, besides all the 
hay they will eat morning and noon. 
They have all had lambs before and 
always were fine mothers. Is there a 
Dorset sheep breeders’ association, and 
what is the name and address of the 
secretary ?—[T. H. Jackson, New York. 

There have been many complaints of 
sheep failing to milk well, where silage 
is fed. Silage does not seem to take the 
place of roots for sheep. Otherwise 
than this, your ration is a fairly good 
one, provided your hay is largely 
clover. You are not feeding very heav- 
ily of grain, in fact, it would probably 
pay you to double the grain ration, 
especially if you are forcing the lambs 
for early market. 

If you can give the sheep a few roots, 
small potatoes, or even apples, you 
would do well to take away the silage. 
Ewes will usually take kindly to a 
lamb if they are closely confined in a 
small pen, or even a stanchion for a 
few days. 

There are two associations register- 
ing Dorset sheep. The Continental 
Dorset club, of which T. E. Wing of 
Mechanicsburg, O, is secretary, and 
the Dorset horn sheep breeders’ asso- 
ciation of America. M. A. Cooper of 
Washington, Pa, is secretary of the 
latter. 
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Facts About the Thornless Cactus. 





The recent articles in the daily press 
about a spineless prickly pear, produced 
by Luther Burbank of California, has 
brought out many questions regarding 
this group of plants. We asked the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture at Washington to give our read- 
ers the facts in the case. The follow- 
ing is from David Griffith, the assist- 
ant agrostologist: 

As is common with articles which 
appear from time to time in the daily 
papers, I think this one about the 
spineless cactus is considerably over- 
drawn. Mr Burbank has, I understand, 
some thornless prickly pears growing 
in his experimental grounds. These 
forms of cacti are not at all uncom- 
mon, both in this country and in the 
general Mediterranean region. We are 
informed, upon what seems to be ree 
liable authority, that there is a form 
of prickly pear very commonly~grown 
in the vicinity of Tunis and Tripoli in 
northern Africa, and these forms are 
common around the small ranches and 
haciendas throughout Mexico and 
southwestern United States. 

Whether these forms of cacti can be 
utilized upon our western and south- 
western deserts as food for stock, no 
ene can now say with certainty. It is, 
however, absolutely certain that they 
cannot be used on the most arid of our 
deserts. The prickly pear, like every 
other plant, must have water for its 
development, but, unlike many others, 
it has the power of storing up water, 
which enables it to withstand longer 
periods of drouth than other plants. 

With reference to the thornless pear, 
I will state that for open range pas- 
turing there is but little advantage in 
the thornless form as compared with 
the thorned one. It may not be gen- 
erally known that the native prickly 
pear is very extensively fed throughout 
the pear region of this country. This 
native form is a very thorny one, but 
the thorns are easily gotten rid of by 
the use of a torch, especially prepared 
for that purpose. One man with the 
use of one of these machines and eight 
or ten gallons of gasoline is able to 
singe the thorns from all the pears 
that 400 head of cattle will eat. 

If a thornless pear were introduced 


upon our desert range lands, it would 
be necessary to fence it in, because it 
would soon be exterminated, if not by 
cattle then by jack rabbits and other 
wild animals. Where a man has con- 
trol of his lands, and is growing an 
area under fence, the thornless pear 
of course has a decided advantage. I 
am informed the northern § African 
people usually grow the thorned va- 
riety instead of the thornless one, on 
account of the fact that they would 
necessarily have to protect the thorn- 
less one if it were planted. There ap- 
pears to be but little difference in the 
fruit of the two forms. 
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A Ration for Growing Pigs. 


H. G. VAN PELT, INDIANA AGRI SCHOOL, 








An inquirer asks what is the most 
profitable feed for pigs during the win- 
ter season, the feeds available for his 
use being corn at 50 cents per bushel, 
chopped stuff and shorts at $1.10 per 
hundred and rye at 65 cents per bushel. 
He is at present feeding a straight ra- 
tion of corn and asks for arguments in 
favor of balancing his ration with the 
feeds mentioned. 

This man will find it impossible to 
make a balanced ration for growing 
pigs by combining the feed stuffs men- 
tioned, because no one of them contains 
a large enough proportion of protein to 
balance the carbohydrates found in the 
others. Assuming the rye is growi on 
the farm, it would be advisable to sub- 
stitute some other feed stuff in place of 
shorts, to supply the protein. I would 
suggest the following ration: Ten parts 
corn, two parts rye, one part tankage. 

It will be found that the above ration 
will not only produce greater, but more 
economical gains and the general health 
and thrift of the pigs will be more vig- 
orous than when corn alone is fed. 
Tankage guaranteed to contain 60% 
protein can be purchased from any of 
the leading packers, if ordered exclu- 
sively for feeding purposes, and will 
well repay its purchase, 
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An Improved Manger. 


L. D. SNOOK, ARKANSAS, 





A great many horses acquire the 
wasteful habit of throwing out hay 
or other fodder on the stable floor. 
This is done in order to secure the 
loose leaves and other choice portions 
which settle or accumulate in the bot- 








THE MANGER IN PLACE. 


tom of the manger. The habit is a 
bad one and a large part of the coarse 
fodder is made unfit for use by being 
tramped under ‘foot. Much of it gets 
out of reach and is entirely lost, espe- 
cially if the animals are tied short, as 
they usually are, when placed in a 
stall. 

This waste can be prevented by use 
of the simple arrangement shown in 
the accompanying illustration. The two 
strips, ad, are made from 1x3 hardwood 
and are hinged to the back of the man- 
ger. These two strips are connected at 
the outer end by a strip of hardwood, 
b. This arrangement is raised when 
the hay is being put in the manger, is 
then lowered and fastened down by 
means of a tongue or hook and remains 
there until the next feeding time. With 
it there is no danger of any hay being 
wasted. 
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Ridding Cows of Lice. 


This is the way I get rid of lice on 
cattle. I have tried it and I know it 
will do the work. Have plenty of dry 
sand in the stable and rub the cattle 
daily with the sand from horns to tail. 
Rub it into the Rair well along the 
backbone; lice will not live in dirt.—[A. 
H. Potter, Hartford County, Ct. 

I consider sulphur the best remedy 
for lice on cattle. I have used it for 
30 years with never-failing success. 
Give one teaspoon of sulphur to each 
animal three mornings in succession, 
then skip three mornings, then repeat 
the dose in same way as before, until 
you have given the medicine nine morn- 
ings. I mix the sulphur in a littie 
grain. If the cows will not eat it this 
way, try putting it into a little salt. 
See that the animals are well protected 
from cold and storms while giving the 
sulphur, as they are liable to take cold 
easily.—[C. L., Holland County, Ct. 








Staunchly Supports the Guernseys. 


F. G. COMINS, WISCONSIN. 





The question has been frequently 
asked recently, why were the Guern- 
seys not in the test at St Louis? A 
great many people think the American 
Guernsey cattle club made a great mis- 
take by not using its surplus money 
upon a herd in the St Louis tests, but 
a little forethought will show that they 


are mistaken. Such a test really 
amounts to but a very little, as it is 
nothing but a test of individual ani- 


mals, conducted under abnormal condi- 
tions. 

To-day the Guernseys claim to stand 
and do stand first, as economical pro- 
ducers of butter fat. They took the 
first premium at the world’s Colum- 
bian exposition of 1893 in both the 
cheese and butter tests; in these tests 
the Guernseys produced one pound 
cheese at a cost of 6.74 cents, and the 
Jerseys at a cost of 6.76 cents. In the 
butter test the Guernseys produced one 
pound butter at a cost of 13.1 cents, 
the Jerseys at 13.3 cents, and the Short- 
horns at 15.85 cents. Dr Voorhees, di- 
rector of the New Jersey experiment 
station, made the statement that the 
term “Guernsey” as applied to a herd 
is synonymous as a rule with the term 
“profit.” In a series of tests, made by 
the experiment stations of America, 
and by the British farmers’ asso¢iation, 
the Guernseys ranked first as economi- 
cal producers of fat. 

In these tests there were 186 cows, 
representing seven different breeds; the 
Guernseys produced one pound but- 
ter fat at a cost of 13.2 cents, the Short- 
horns at 13.9 cents, and the Jerseys at 
14.5 cents. And even for the economic 
production of milk the Guernseys were 
among the first; in fact, they stood sec- 
ond, the Shorthorns being first, produc- 
ing 100 pounds milk at a cost of 61.6 
cents, the Guernseys at 65 cents. And 
as almost everybody knows, the Guern- 
seys were first In the Pan-American 
dairy test. 

What the farmer wants is a breed 
that will give him the best returns from 
the feed and care that profitable dairy- 
ing demands; by this I mean the best 
yearly returns. To-day the AGC! 
is putting all its time and money into 
the establishing of an advanced regis- 
ter, in which are recorded the yearly 
records of such that are able to produce 
a definite quantity of butter fat in one 
year; these records are required to be 
made under official supervision. There- 
fore when the farmers see the rapidly 
increasing number of yearly records 
made by the Guernsey under such con- 
ditions and vouched for by the experi- 
ment stations of America, he will have 




















a much better reason for choosing the 
Guernsey rather than any other breed, 

Since the. establishment of-.the ad- 
vanced register, the Guernseys have 
made and still hold the world’s records 
for the yearly production of butter fat, 
made under official supervision, as fol- 
lows: 


RECORDS AND AGES’ OF COWS, 


Name Lbs milk Lbs fat 
Mature cow Imp Princess Rhea.......... 14,009 775 
4-year-old Imp Pretoria.................. 11,633 74 
4-year-old Portia of Maplehurst........11,622 602 









24-year-old Vestella of Bell Vernon 
3-year-old Dolly Bloom .... 
2\-year-old Ada of Hop Cit 
2-year-old Imp Itchen Daisy om 

2-year form Dolly Bloom ....... -. 8,841 455 


Timely Hints About Milch Goats. 


DR D. E. SALMON, U S DEPT OF AGRI. 











I have heard it said that milch goats 
are free from tuberculosis. Is this 
true? Where can milch goats be pur- 
chased and to what extent are they 
bred and used in this country? Are 
they lasting milkers, or do they go dry 
quickly?—[Will C. Applegate, Mercer 
County, Pa. 

It is frequently stated in the press 
that goats are immune from tuberculo- 
sis, but such statements need to be 
modified. The milch goat has been 
studied scientifically in Germany and 
Switzerland, and those who have car- 
ried on investigations are careful not 
to say that the goat is absolutely im- 








give milk depends upon many things, 
but breed is probably the fundamental 
characteristic. The common goat will 
continue in milk usually about three 
months if she has plenty of ordinary 
feed and if the kids take all her milk. 
The pure-bred goats of Europe will give 
milk throughout the entire year if giv- 
en proper attention, although it is not 
desirable that they should do so. The 
average period of lactation in Germany 
and Switzerland is about eight months, 

In addition to the interesting facts 
given above by Dr Salmon, we have the 
following items from William J. Co- 
hill of Maryland, who is making a 
practical test of these animals. He 
says: “We imported nine head of milch 
goats from Switzerland last May. Five 
head were prize winners from the herds 
of the best breeders in that country. 
The balance were kids. They repre- 
sent both the famous Toggenburger and 
Saanen breeds; the former from the 
Toggenburger valley, a district in the 
northeastern section of Switzerland, 
and the latter from the Saanen valley. 
In Switzerland the goats are kept in 
barns during the winter. Milch goats 
should have about the same care as a 
dairy cow. The feed required for one 
cow is sufficient for about eight goats. 


“Our imported goats gave one gallon’ 


milk per day; but an average milker 
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TOGGENBURGER GOAT OF A FAMOUS MILCH STRAIN 


The development of the milch goat industry in this country is attracting 


considerable attention in many sections. Several thoroughbred goats have 
recently been imported from some of the best herds in Switzerland. The ani- 
mal shown above was imported from Switzerland last year by William P. 


Cohill of Maryland. It is a thoroughbred of the Toggenburger goat of a 


splencid strain of the milch type. 


mune, but they do speak of the fact 
that tuberculous animals are _ rarely 
found. 

There are fewer than 30 pure-bred 
milch goats in the United States at this 
time. All but two of these were im- 
ported from Switzerland and through a 
Canadian port last May; but since then 
Canada has felt it necessary to follow 
the action of the United States and 
estabiish a _ prohibitive quarantine 
against further importations from most 
European countries, owing to the pres- 
ence there of contagious animal dis- 
eases. These imported goats are own- 
ed by the following persons: S. King 
Bayley of Massachusetts, Dr William 
More Decker of New York, William J. 
Cohill of Maryland, and Robert N. Rid- 
dle of New Jersey. Each of these men 
who has a pure-bred buck is following 
the advice of the bureau of animal in- 
dustry in crossing the buck upon the 
best common does that can be found— 
those does that have milk characteris- 
tics. It is believed this practice will 
produce some fairly good milkers, 
The length of time that a goat will 





will range from one to two quarts, One 
giving two quartts per day is consid- 
ered a good animal. We are crossing 
common goats with our imported bucks 
and expect a strain of good milkers in 
a short time. There is a splendid 
chance for a lot of good work in this 
country with milch goats. The moun- 
tain country here seems well adapted to 
them. There is no reason why they 
should not become more plentiful, and 
a decided advantage to many farmers 
living in the mountain districts and 
other places.” 





Largest Amount of Butter Fat pro- 
duced by any one cow during the St 
Louis dairy test of 120 days was 282.6 
pounds of butter fat, yielded by Shady- 
brook Gerben 43753 H F H B. She also 
produced $8101.73 pounds of milk, ex- 
ceeding all other cows that participat- 
ed in this test in the production of milk, 
butter fat and solids not fat. We un- 
intentionally stated, a fortnight since, 
that the largest butter fat production 
was 280.2 pounds by the Jersey, Lo- 
retta D. 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 











BUYING A 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Thousands of dairy farmers are going to buy a Cream 








Separator this Spring. The purchase of a separator is a most 
important investment. Great care should be taken to make 
no mistake. 

No other farm investment is of equal importance to the 
cream separator. It makes or wastes money twice every day in 
the year, and it may last two or twenty years. 

There is easily a difference of from $50.-- to $150.-- per 
year between the benefits and savings of a De Laval machine 
and a poor one. A De Laval machine lasts at least twenty years 
with small cost for repairs, while other machines last from two 
to ten years and cost a great deal meanwhile. 

So far as advertisements and circulars are concerned, 
about as much is claimed “on paper” for poor machines as for 
the De Laval. Some of the biggest claims are made for the 
poorest and trashiest machines. 

If the buyer wishes to be guided by the best experience 
of others and the best of authority he must purchase a De Laval 
machine, and he can surely make no mistake in doing so. 

98% of the creameries of the world, which have been using 
Cream Separators for twenty-five years, now use De Laval 
machines. Almost every prominent dairy user does so. 600,000 
farmers scattered all over the world, or more than ten times 
all others combined, do so. Every important Exposition for 
twenty-five years, ending with St. Louis in 1904, has unhesita- 
tingly granted Highest Honors to the De Laval machines. 

But if from any imaginable reason the buyer wants to get 
his own experience or make his own choice then let him TRY as 
many machines as he pleases, but by all means TRY a De Laval 
before he reaches a conclusion and actually invests his money 
in any of them. 

There are De Laval agents in every locality whose business 
it is to supply machines in this way, and who are glad of the 
opportunity to do so. If you don’t know the nearest agent send 
for his name and address. It will cost you nothing and it may 
save you a good deal. 

By all means don’t make the foolish mistake of sending 
your money in advance to some “mail order” concern and get- 
ting back a “scrub” separator not actually worth its weight in 
scrap-iron. If content to buy such a machine at least SEE 
and TRY it first before you part with any money. 








THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Ranoor Sre., $28 Youvuce Squans, 
cnicaco. General Offices : ‘MONTREAL. 

F 75 & 77 Yor Steer, 
“PMILADELPHia.” 74 CORTLANDT STREET, n, TORONTO. 

- @& 1! Drumm Sr., CDERMoT AVENUE, 
SAN FRANCISCO. NEW YORK. WINNIPEG. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a2 year, 
Fifty Cents for six montus; if not paid in advauce, 
$1.50 per year, (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscv.ptions, except Canada, 
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A Grave Question. 


Shall a small coterie of United States 
senators permanently prevent the exe- 
cution of the people’s will? 

This question is being asked with in- 
creased frequency among the most con- 
servative people, who view with alarm 
the senate’s delay in considering the 
railroad rate bill. Every criticism 
against the United States senate as a 
rich men’s club composed of wealthy 
individuals who serve certain vested 
interests, rather than the welfare of 
the whole people, are being renewed 
with greater force than ever. 

This paper is not radical. Its utter- 
ances have never been condemned as 
those of a demagog, even by its worst 
critics. But we wish to go on record 
right here and now, in the strongest 
and most’ solemn manner possible, to 
the effect that in our judgment the peu- 
ple will not much longer submit to the 
senate’s attitude toward certain great 
public questions. 

No valid argument has yet been ad- 
vanced against the principle of federal 
control of railroad rates. If the pend- 
ing bill is not right, let the committee 
make it right, as Senator Cullom says, 
instead of seeking to kill it by delay. 
The proposition to postpone action for 
a year, pending inquiry by a special 
commission, is only a specious subter- 
fuge. Novo inquiry is needed. The situ- 
ation is notorious. The facts have kFeen 
known for years. Congress should have 
reformed the situation a decade since. 
It certainly has no excuse for delay 
now. 

The senate has shown its power to 
rise to its prerogatives and to act 
speedily, in the matter of the arbitra- 
tion treaties. Let it be equally dili- 
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gent, equally faithful in exercising its 
prerogatives, in behalf of the whole 
people, by promptly considering the 
railroad rate bill, 

Most of the points made by the bill’s 
opponents can be resolved in arguments 
in its favor. Paid attorneys have oc- 
cupied much time before the commit- 
tee to show that such regulation would 
be inimical to the savings banks, in- 
surance and trust companies, which are 
large hulders of railroad securities. The 
contrary is true. The pending bill would 
turn into the railroads’ treasuries for 
the benefit of their security holders the 
rebates and rake-offs that are now ab- 
sorbed by favored shippers and other 
schemes for legally transferring into 
the pockets of a special few, vast sums 
that really belong to the security hold- 
ers. And this practice is also conduct- 
ed to the detriment of the great pub- 
lic—the masses who use passenger and 
freight transportation, but who do not 
share in the swag. 

Personally I have a right to make 
these latter statements, because Iam a 
hglder of railroad stocks and bonds, 
and also because through my life ins:ur- 
ance I am heavily interested in that 
end of the business. Furthermore, I 
believe that nine out of every ten sav- 
ings bank depositors, insurers and in- 
vestors will share my views if they will 
study into the matter with equal thor- 
oughness. 

The people of this’ country want jus- 
tice. And that is all they want. They 
do not want injustice to the railroads, 
but they do demand “administration 
of transportation and communication 
with absolute fairness to all, but with 
special privileges to none.’”’ That sene 
tence covers the case in a nutshell. 

Instead of having half a dozen pri- 
vate individuals practically control 
transportation charges—and this has 
come to be nearly the fact, owing to 
the domination of the larger railroad 
systems by syndicated capital—the peo- 
ple rightly feel that the public welfare 
will be much better conserved by hav- 
ing the final authority over rates vested 
in the people’s representatives, in the 
persons of the interstate commerce 
commission or some similar body. And 
the complete success of this policy in 
Europe, in England, and more recently 
in Canada, is further evidence of the 
justice of the people’s wants, 

Let the senate remember! 
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No federal legislation need be ex- 
pected at this session of congress on 
the good roads proposition. Represen- 
tative Currier of New Hampshire, for 
whom the good roads measure is 
named, generally known as the grange 
good roads bill, wrote us recently 
from Washington that no new legisla- 
tion involving much expenditure of 
money will be attempted, and the com- 
mittees will give no further consider- 
ation to bills before them. It is need- 
less to say that Representative Currier 
is as greatly interested as ever in the 
good roads matter, and hopes that 
something may be accomplished in the 
next congress. 





The horse breeding industry has little 
to fear from the motor car. Even with 
the largest possible application of me- 
chanical power to vehicles, there are 
so many ways in which only horses 
can be used that the demand for them 
will continue for centuries. The rapid 
development of this country and of 
newer sections in other parts of the 
world, together with constant increase 
in population, will also profoundly in- 
crease the demand for horse flesh. Add 
to this the new market for horses and 
mules required for army purposes, 
whenever and wherever war prevails, 
and the prospects of the horse industry 
are indeed good. We do feel, however, 
that the call for horses is becoming 
more discriminating. There is more 
pleasure and profit in a good horse than 
in a poor one, both for the breeder and 
the buyer or user. The call is con- 


stantly for a higher grade of horse, 
whether for ordinary work, for heavy 
teaming, or for carriage and trotting 
stock. This demand has been antici- 
pated by the larger and more progres- 
sive breeders, who are now reaping a 
golden harvest. It is a good time for 
everyone to quit raising scrub stock, 
which does not pay anyone, and to 
devote more attention to raising a 
higher grade of stock, be it horses, 
mules, cattle, sheep, hogs or hens. 





Now that agricultural societies and 
fair associations are holding their an- 
nual meetings, stringent action should 
be taken to restrict nuisances, immoral 
exhibits and other “concessions” at the 
fall fairs of 1905. Unless this is dene, 
a great many fairs are likely to lose 
their most attractive exhibits. Certain 
manufacturers of and dealers in agri- 
cultural implements and machinery de- 
clare they will not exhibit at any fair 
which is cursed with such features. The 
Same is true of numerous exhibitors of 
thoroughbred stock. It costs these ex- 
hibitors a good deal of money to attend 
the fairs, and they complain that, if 
the public’s attention is distracted by 
catch-penny side shows, the people do 
not appreciate the machinery or live 
stock enough to warrant the exhibits. 
These manufacturers and breeders are 
thoroughly justified in this view. They 
cannot afford to exhibit at fairs simply 
to win the relatively small prizes of- 
fered. These exhibits are made pri- 
marily for advertising purposes, and to 
demonstrate to the public the special 
advantages of the exhibitors’ goods or 
stock. This kind of advertising cer- 
tainly never pays at a fair which is at- 
tended by a class who flock mainly to 
the side shows. As one experienced im- 
plement exhibitor remarked to us, “I 
have learned by long experience that a 
‘side show crowd’ has only pennies to 
spend, while we are interested in the 
class of farmers who have dollars to 
invest in good stock or machinery.” 
Fair managers may well take warning. 
They can dispense with “concessions,” 
but they cannot dispense with bona fide 
exhibitors. 


Two improvements will make the 
telephone just about perfect: 1, a mir- 
ror attachment that will refiect the 
face of the person with whom you are 
talking; and 2, a pencil and pad ar- 
rangement that will write down any 
message that comes by phone when no 
one is at hand to receive it by ear. 
The telautograph is already perfected 
for transmitting one’s writing by wire, 
to be automatically registered at 
the other end, while one may talk or 
sing into the phonograph and have the 
sound recorded. Without waiting for 
the two great inventions suggested, the 
telephone has already become a uni- 
versal necessity. So true is this that 
the independent telephones are rapidly 
becoming as numerous as those of the 
Bell company. Probably the wireless 
telephone will precede the mirror at- 
tachment or the self-registering device. 








What is the best way of handling 
and feeding silage in winter for cows, 
cattle, sheep, hogs or horses? This 
question opens up the whole proposi- 
tion of silage, the best ways of making 
silage of the most feeding value, new 
discoveries and improvements learned 
from experience in making and feeding 
silage and the like. We invite corre- 
spondence from all interested, cover- 
ing causes for failures as well as 
methods for success. All material sub- 
mitted that is available for our use 
will be paid for when published. Let 
us hear from all. Write now, before 
the busy spring time. 





Success in business depends upon 
integrity. Only honest goods are worth 
purchasing. In our pages will be found 
advertisements of goods which our ad- 
vertisers build their reputation upon. 
In all dealings between our subscrib- 
ers and our advertisers this paper 
stands with the subscriber. Read our 
guarantee printed on this page. 


Southern Trucking. 
Increasing Onion Production in Texas, 


The Lone Star state is rapidly forg- 
ing to the front as regards the devel- 
opment of her produce industry. In 
south Texas the onion acreage the past 
two or three seasons has been enlarg- 
ing by leaps and bounds. Texas grow- 
ers are anxious to capture a large part 
of the onion trade at northern and east- 
ern markets, which is now enjoyed to 
a great extent by importers of Ber- 
muda and other foreign onions, Texas 
shipments are also coming into com- 
petition with Florida onions to quite 
an extent. However, the movement 
from the Lone Star state is too early 
in the season to menace New York, 
Wisconsin, Michigan and other north- 
ern onion producing sections. In fact, 
the northern crop is generally well out 
of the way before Texas shipments 
start in the late spring. Sec Charles N. 
Knight of the southwest Texas onion 
growers’ association says of the devel- 
opment of the industry in his district: 

The onion crop of 1903 embraced 
about 200 acres; the crop of 1904, exam- 
ined and sworn to by an agent of the 
association, embraced 865 acres, from 
which 585 cars were marketed, the crop 
netting the growers 2 to 2% cents per 
pound, deliveries being made almost 
exclusively in the northeast, the demand 
there being more persistent because of 
preference in that section being given 
originally to the regular Bermuda on- 
ion, which onion controlled that market 
until our Bermuda onion was placed on 
it and found to be superior to the orig- 
inal Bermuda and the Egyptian stock. 
One firm in New York write us that 
if our crop of 1905 is equal in quality to 
that of 1904, they will agree to handle 
themselves 400,000 crates. 

Seed used by our growers are receiv- 
ed, as a rule, from Atlanta, Ga, though 
some of our growers receive theirs di- 
rect from the Canary islands, costing 
here from $4 to $4.50 per pound retail. 
Onion growers bed their seed in the fail 
and in November’ begin  prepar- 
ing the ground for the sets, care be- 
ing exercised to put it in a good condi- 
tion, well fertilized. Transplanting ends, 
or should end, by January 1, Fol- 
lowing this the only care necessary is 
to see that the flelds are kept free from 
grass and the crop well watered. The 
crop is ready for the market about June 
1 and is generally disposed of by July 1. 

If growers receive % cent per pound 
for their onions, yield ranging from 
8000 to 22,000 pounds per acre, if prop- 
erly cultivated, and costing about $30 
per acre to cultivate them, one readily 
sees that there remains a satisfactory 
margin of profit. 

The culture of the Irish potato is a 
new industry in this section. In 1903, 
as a result of influence exerted by the 
San Antonio business men’s club, in 
agricultural circles, 21 cars were 
shipped, netting the growers about 75 
cents a bushel, the average yield being 
150 bushels to the acre. The past year 
we marketed 247 cars, 95% of which was 
absorbed by north Texas at the same 
figures offered in Kansas, Omaha and 
Denver, yet the latter points were in- 
sistent that consignments should be 
made to them. 
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Sugar Cane Fodder—Sugar cane its 
used in South Africa for stock feed. 
It is cut and cured as hay. The cat- 
tle are very fond of cane stalks and 
will eat up the entire plant if it has 
been cut before the seed is hardened. 


Grinding Grain for Sheep—These 
animals are better fitted to grind their 
own grain than any other, consequent- 
ly it is not necessary to do this work 
unless the sheep have poor teeth. Valu- 
able breeding ewes are sometimes kept 
until quite old and their feed should be 
ground. 











Improving Strawberries by Selection. 


*r. E. BEATTY, MICHIGAN. 





I wisn to outline in a concise form 
the fundamental principles of plant 
breeding as carried out on our own 
grounds at Three’ Rivers, Mich, 


giving my own actual experience in 
the work. Only a few years ago any 
man who attempted to improve fruits 


grain by selection was called a 
but to-day he is looked upon 
with admiration and the majority of 
the people believe that with proper 
manipulation, improvements in plants 
are within the power of man the same 
as improvement in animals; the proof 
has been furfished by works. 

The plant breeder must be possessed 
with the patience of an inventor. The 
starting point in breeding up the straw- 
berry plant is to have a clear picture 
in mind of the type desired. Then se- 
lect the plant which is nearest the 
ideal, and set the offspring from it; 
from these, again select the individual 
which nearest approaches the type 
in mind, and so on, generation after 
generation, until the desired object is 
attained. In order to make rapid prog- 
ress the same ideal must be kept in 
mind, year by year, lest there be a 
vacillation and the progress of one year 
by a counter movement the 


or 


crank, 


undone 
ollowing 


It is a mistake to have in mind at 


the same time several objects. We 
breed for one thing at a time. If a 
particular variety is deficient in pro- 
duc eness, but possessing other points 
of superiority, then prolificacy is the 
principal object worked for, giving 
© ent attention to other features to 
kean them up to the normal standard. 
W he the one point we are working 
for has attained our ideal, the next 
deficiency is taken up for improve- 
ment Breeding along these lines pro- 
ceeds until all relations of the plant 
brought to the ideal. 

In order to make our methods plain, 
I \ h to use as an illustration, two 
of the standard varieties, Clyde and 
Gandy. ‘The Clyde when first intro- 
du had a poor balance between fruit 
and f age, being deficient in the lat- 
ter. The first thing to be done here, 
is to increase the foliage by selecting 
mother plants showing a disposition of 
throwing more of their energies in this 
direction. They are staked, numbered 
and closely watched through the entire 
growing season: each one of these 
staked hills is allowed to make fifteen 
plants, so that we can determine 
whether this feature of strong foliage 
making is permanently fixed in the 
mother plant so it will be transmitted 


into the offspring. 

The following spring, 12 plants are 
taken from each of these staked hills, 
and set into breeding bed; number two, 


giving them the same number as the 
mother plant, from which they were 
taken; this leaves the mother plant 
and three of her offspring to make 
our fruiting tests; the plant showing 
greatest gains is the one from which 
the breeding is continued. Our whole 
aim with the Clyde is to increase the 
foliage without deteriorating in fruit 
and thus get a perfect balance. The 
fault with Gandy is just opposite to 
that of the Clyde; throwing its ener- 


gies to foliage at the expense of fruit. 


Our aim is to increase the fruiting 
power by making selections from the 
mother plants, which have developed 
the most and largest crowns. Pro- 
ductiveness being the principle point 
in mind; working along opposite lines 


to those followed in breeding up the 
Clyde, though having the same aim in 
view, a proper balance in foliage and 
fruit. 

There are 65 varieties in our breed- 
ing bed undergoing this process of 
Selection, each one being handled ac- 
cording to its own individual habits. 
We are not only working to improve 
the strawberry along these lines, but 
also seek to get a more perfect and 





*Read at the American breeders’ 
meeting, held recently at Champaign, 
lll, ’ 
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healthy foliage by selecting from 
mother plants showing the greatest 
ability to resist fungous attack. We 
have discovered that weakness in this 
direction can be eradicated to a large 
extent. No matter how susceptible a 
variety may be to fungi, some plant 
of this particular variety will be found 
which resist or is more immune to 
attack than others, and by continuous 
breeding from those hardy in this re- 
spect such weakness eventually wiil 
disappear. 


The Peninsula Produce Exchange. 


The Peninsula produce exchange of 
Maryland was organized im May, 1904, 
for the purpose of handling the farm- 
er’s produce to a better advantage. Its 
main office is at Pocomoke City, Md. 
The capital stock is $5000 paid in. The 
president is Orlando Harrison of the 
firm of J. G. Harrison & Sons, the well 
known nurseryman of Berlin, Md, Vice- 
President Gordon B. Jones of Newark, 
Md, the largest grower of potatoes on 
the peninsula. The secretary-treasurer 
is W. C. Cullen, who has had several 
years’ experience in the management of 
an exchange.’ The general inspector is 
James Vendergrift, a practical potato 
grower of Showell, Md. A locad board 
of five stockholders are elected to man- 
age the business at each shipping point. 
One of the five selected by them acts 
as a director, hence the number of di- 
rectors governed according to the 
number of shipping points. 

The shares are $5 each. Any farmer, 
trucker or fruit grower by taking one 
share of stock can ship through the ex- 
change and have access to the books 
at any time. The secretary is instruct- 
ed not to sell more than ten shares to 
one person. He must in some way be 
interested in the exchange. In this way 
the shares are scattered and everyone 
has the interest of the exchange at 
heart. Most of the goods are sold in 
ear lots and the main office is connect- 
ed by telephone to each shipping point, 
at which place we have an agent and 
an inspector, each being paid on a com- 
When goods are inspected 








is 


mission. 


they are branded according to the grade | Try 


and marked with the name of the grow- 
er. In this way any package can be 
traced from the main office to the grow- 
er, should it prove not to be correctly 
branded and properly graded. The in- 
spector goes from one shipping point to 
the other during the shipping season to 
see that the local inspector is having 
goods properly graded, and when one 
does not grade according to the require- 
ments of our by-laws, the general in- 
spector notifies the secretary not to 
sell goods unless the grower regrades 
the potatoes. He can, however, ship 
them on consignment. 

During the past season we handled 
over 50,000 barrels of white potatoes; 
< yout 25,000 barrels of sweet potatoes, 
and several cars of watermelons and 
cantaloupes. We charge the shipper 5% 
for all goods f o b and 8% when 
shipped on consignment to the com- 
mission merchant representing our ex- 
change. We guarantee the payment of 
all goods consigned or sold. The treas- 
urer makes draft for same from the 
main office. Following the above meth- 
od during the past season, we are much 
encouraged, as in this way the farm- 
ers make the price for the goods or hold 
them. The most important point could 
be mentioned is the inspector having 
the goods uniformly graded. We can 
realize more money daily and did last 
season than the average shipper. The 
grower once turned down on account of 
the poorly graded stock usually puts a 
man on the right track. It inspires one 
man to try to excel his neighbor. 

This being our first year, we had sev- 
eral difficulties to overcome. It was the 
privilege of the writer to be on the 
market of some of our northern cities 
during the shipping season, which gave 
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TWO WORLD'S RECORDS 


THAT concern EVERY FARMER AND DAIRYMAN 


ARE HELD BY 


IMPROVED 


U. S. CREAM SEPARATOR 








Kansas City, Mo., Buffalo, N. 
brooke, Que., Hamilton, Ont. 





Transfer houses at Chicago, Minneapolis, Omaha, La Crosse, Wis., 
a wae Veencters, Cal, M 





THE WORLD’S CHAMPION 
DAIRY BUTTERMAKER 


The SWEEPSTAKES, and 
highest dairy score in the four great 
butter scorin 
world, at the 


contests open to the 
orld’s Fair, St. Louis, 


1904, were awarded to butter made from 
U. Ss. S geeretee cream. 


Quality Wins 


“U.S.” 


The World’s 


Champion Skimmer 


The U. S. Cream 
indisputabiy and concl 
that it is the closest skimmin 
in the world, 
averaged to leave only .0138 of one 
per cent. of butter fat in the skimmilk, 


NEVER EQUALLED BY ANY OTHER SEPARATOR 


Separator has 
vely proven 


In 50 Consecutive runs it 


Wow these records mean something to YOU. Find out about it. 


Portland, Me., 
ontreal and Sher- 
ress all letters to Bellows Falls. 
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Factories at Rutland, Vt., Montreal, P. Q., 
and Hudson, Ohio. 





DR. W. I. CHAMBERLAIN, proprietor of the Ohio Farmer Ex- 

perimental Farm at Hudson, O., after having used a trial order of 200 last 

year has purchased 800 more Grimm Spouts, equipping his entire sugar 

camp for the coming season. f 

o mont’s largest and best sugarmakers. 
Circular“ J” tells it all. 

increase your income; one-fourth more sap guaranteed, Addfess 


Cc. H. GRIMM, Rutland, Vt. 


In this he follows the example of Ver- 
Learn the Grimm System. 


It and sample spout, free. Save end trees, 











THE FARMERS 


onthe FREE 
HOMESTEAD LANDS 


WESTERN 
CANADA 


carry the banner or yields of 
and other grains for 184, This 
era of $1.00 wheat. 


70,000 FARMERS 


$00.0 os a result of 






wheat 
is the 


receive 
Wheat 
re’ 

m Oats, Barley and other ins, as 
well as cattle and horses add consides- 
ably to this, Secure a 
at once, or purchase from some reliable 
dealer while lands are selling at present 
low prices, 


Apply for information to Superinten- 
dent oF Immigration, Yee wa, Gan.» or to 


THOS. DUNCAN, ae. 
Canadian Govern ment A; ° Syracese, 
Mention this — 
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60 FARMERS SAY 


DIBBLE’S SEED POTATOES give them 
larger and better crops than those from any other 
source. “400 bushels from 13 bu. seed,” “450 bushels 
to the acre,” “They outyielded all others 2 to 1,” 
“Your seed clean, Vigorous, true to name.” Above 
are extracts. The complete letters from 6 farmers in 
a dozen states published in Dibbie’s Farm Seed Cata- 
log Free. It’s the catalog for business farmers. 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seedgrower, Honeoye Falis,N.Y, 








ALIFORNIA FOR 10¢ 


“The Western Empire” a 32-page m 
azine of the wonderful industrial developme 
horticultural pursuits and stories of adventure on 
the Pacific Coast. 6 months trial for only 10 cents. 
Empire Pub. Co.,121Times Block., Los Angeles, Cal, 


RICH LANDS IN TENNESSEE 


Suitable for raising Corn, Cotton, Wheat, Pota- 
toes, Hay, Grasses, Vegetables, Fine Stock, ete. 
are now selling from 


$5 to $20 AN ACRE 


Climate the best in the world, with conditions 
of health unsurpassed. For free literature write 
H, F. SMITH, Traffic Manager, N, C. & St. L. 
Ry., Nashville, Tenn. Dept, B. 














FRANCIS G, NEWLANDS, NEVADA 


J. B, FORAKER, OHIO 


JOHN KEAN, NEW JERSEY 





MOSES E, CLAPP, MINNNESOTA 


SOME MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE’S INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


Whether any legislation on railroad rates will be enacted by the senate before adjournment March 3, depends upon this committee. 


‘each member is care of the Senate, Washington, D C. In addition to those whose portraits are given above, the other members are: 


The address of 
S. B. Elkins of West 


Virginia, S. M. Cullom of Illinois, Nelson W. Aldrich of Rhode Island, J. P.Dolliver of Iowa, J. H. Millard of Nebraska, B. R. Tillman of South Caro- 
lina, A. J. McLaurin of Mississippi, E. W. Carmack of Tennessee, M. J. Foster of Louisiana. 


Will the United States Senate Enact Railroad Reform? 





Devious Ways in Which Action Is Being Delayed—The Exact Situation— 
What the Publie Can Do. 


SUCCESS OF FARM, HOME AND FACTORY DAY, FEBRUARY 22—A GRAND UPRISING OF THE 


PEOPLE IN BEHALF OF RAILROAD AND POSTAL REFORM!—ORGANIZED 
LABOR, MANUFACTURES AND INVESTORS UNITED FOR GOVERNMENT 


RAILROADS. 


History has been making pretty fast 
at Washington since our proclamation 
was issued on February 6, calling upon 
the public to rise in their might and 
demand that congiess (1) promptly em- 
power the interstate commerce com- 
mission to enforce its decrees as to 
rates, and provide (2) a parcels post 
and (3) post check currency. 

As was editorially stated in this pa- 
per last week, the Townsend-Esch bill 
for railroad rate regulation passed the 
house by an almost unanimous vote on 
February 9, and has since been in the 
hands of the senate committee on inter- 
state commerce. This committee has 
given hearings on the bill, at intervals 
of several days, and Chairman Elkins, 
with the aid of Senator Kean, seems to 
be favoring every possible effort to se- 
cure delay. Whether the bill will be 
reported from the committee to the 
senate this week, or in time to be con- 
sidered by the senate before March 4, 
grows increasingly doubtful. 

THE PUBLIC DEMAND 

for senatorial action increases in in- 
tensity. Letters and telegrams are 
pouring in to the members of the sen- 
ate committee on interstate commerce, 
and to the senators from each state 
from people all over the country, re- 
questing that the senate vote on this 
measure without further delay. These 
letters, postal cards, votes, resolutions, 
telerrams, etc, should be hurled at the 
senators in vastly greater numbers dur- 
ing the next few days, if anything is 
to be accomplished. 

It is the duty of every person who 
reads these lines to write to his sena- 
tors at Washington, and especially to 
Hon S. B. Elkins, chairman of inter- 
state commerce, the senate, Washing- 
ton, D C, saying, ‘Please e nact rail- 
road rate bill, also give us parcels post 
and post check before adjournment 
March 3. Say as much more as you 
like, only say it and mail it quick! 

It looks now as though this week 
Wednesday, February 22, will have 
been widely celebrated as farm, home 
and factory day by meetings all over 
the country, in behalf of railroad regu- 
lation. The proclamation therefore ap- 


peared in this paper February 11, and 
in thousands of other periodicals about 
the same time. 

THE OPPOSITION. 
to government control of railway rates 
is more active than ever, and is resort- 


AGRICULTURE, 
CONTROL OVER 


ing to every possible subterfuge to 
secure delay. Not only does the senate 
committee on interstate commerce give 
protracted hearings several days apart, 
but the situation in the senate is fur- 
thur complicated by other influences. 


The Swayne impeachment trial has 
been occupying three hours a day of 


the senate’s time. Senators have be- 
come restive under Pres Roosevelt’s 
prodding, and the senate is disposed to 
magnify every one of its prerogatives. 
The senate voted to amend the arbi- 
tration treaty in opposition to the ex- 
pressed desire of the president, and it 
18 Ou1y fair to say that in this case the 
senate was largely within its rights, 
duties and privileges. Indeed, that 
august body might not have taken this 
attitude on the arbitration treaty, had 
it not feared that the president’s ac- 
tions in the San Domingo affair in- 
volved a wholly unconstitutional usur- 
pation of authority. These and various 
other incidents have served to inflame 
the 

SENATE AGAINST THE PRESIDENT. 

so strongly desires railroad rate 
legislation. Senators are ‘‘miffed”’ with 
the president, and it is feared that 
some of them are sufficiently incensed 
to let their feelings over what they 
term the president’s mistakes interfere 
with their duty to the country in this 
matter of railroad rates, 

These feelings of resentment among 
senators are being most skillfully fos- 
tered by the railroad interest whose 
influence, carefully concealed, is none 
the less at work in a thousand and one 
ways to prevent action, 

SENATOR CULLOM OF ILLINOIS, 


has protested in open committee 
against the delays fostered by its chair- 
man. At one of the hearings last week 
Senator Cullom said: ‘‘Let us have 
the discussion confined to the Esch- 
Townsend bill. If it is wrong, let us 
right it; if it is right, let us report the 
bill.” Chairman Elkins thought that 
subject was a matter for an executive 
session, but Senator Cullom replied 
that he could not see the need for that 
any more than for unnecessary delay 
in reporting the bill in some form. 
Senator Cullom justly regards the 
pending bill as simply carrying out the 
original purposes of the interstate com- 
merce law. Those purposes were prac- 
ticed for several years, until the United 
States supreme court decision robbed 


who 


the commission of the power to en- 
force its decrees. 
AS TO POSTAL REFORM. 
The senate committee on postoffices 
at this ‘writing, is still considering the 


postoffice apropriation bill. It will 
probably report that bill with an 
amendment, providing for the consol- 


idation of third and fourth class mat- 
ter, so that all merchandise may be 
carried at 1 cent for two ounces, in- 
stead of charging that rate for books 
only, and all other merchandise 1 cent 
an ounce. 

The idiocy of the prevailing rate on 
packages at 16 cents per pound is again 
emphasized by the parcels post con- 
vention with England and France, now 
being negotiated by this country. It 
provides that packages up to four 
pounds six ounces in weight may be 
mailed from any part of the United 
States to any postoffice in France or 
England at 12 cents per pound, or vice 
versa. Thus it is cheaper to mail a 
parcel from Alaska to a postoffice in 
France, than from one _ postoffice in 
this country to another only a dozen 
miles apart. The reduction in weight 
of the international parcels post from 
11 pounds to a little over four pounds 
has been accomplished in the interest 
of express companies. 

Everyone who favors. the 
post should instantly write Hon 
Penrose, chairman senate committee on 
postoffices, Washington, D C, also the 
senators from his state, to consolidate 
third and fourth class matter. 


-— 


parcels 


s0ies 





Sergius Assassinated. 





The socialists again got in their dead- 
ly work in Russia last week, by as- 
sassinating the Grand Duke Sergius, 
uncle of the ezar, within the walls of 
Kremlin at Moscow. The deed was 
done by a man in workman’s clothes, 
who threw a bomb beneath the grand 
duke’s carriage, as the latter was on 
his way to the governor-general’s pal- 
ace beyond the walls. The assassin 
was captured, but has stubbornly re- 
fused to disclose his identity. His vic- 
tim’s head was blown off and his body 
badly mangled. 

Sergius has long been the hated of 
the poor. As governor-general of Mos- 
cow he was guilty of a long list of 
brutalities, and lately he had opposed 
all reforms toward alleviating the la- 
borer’s lot. It is uncertain whether or 
not his death will now hinder the ref- 
ormations that have already begun, 
but it is most generally believed that 
it may hasten matters along. The czar 
and the Grand Duke Viadimir have 
been terror-stricken since Sergius’s 
death, as warning has been given that 
one or the other of them will come 
next. 


“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 





Told in Short Paragraphs. 


The now famous San Domingo pro- 
tocol has at length reached the senate, 
and with it a presidential message in- 
terpreting the Monroe doctrine. Ac- 
cording to the Roosevelt interpreta- 
tion of the latter, it prescribes that 
Uncle Sam shall become receiver for 
any or all of the American states, when 
they are manifestly unable to main- 
tain their own integrity. Hence the 
United States is obliged to take over 
the Dominican customs houses, be- 
cause, if not, foreign nations will do 
so, in order to collect their claims. But 
of course a foreign nation would be 
quite liable to attempt a permanent 
occupation of territory, while we are 
assured that this government has no 
desire but for the “financial rehabili- 
tation” of the island. 

Delicate relations are threatened be- 
tween Venezuela and the United States, 
because of an order, just issued by the 
Venezuelan supreme court, for the se- 
cuestration of the property of the 
American asphalt company at Caracas. 
The order is a confirmation of a form- 
er decree, the alleged injustice of 
which the asphalt company recently 
complained of to the state department 
at Washington. Attorney-Gen Moody, at 
the request of the president, has been 
investigating the matter, and is be- 
lieved to have found the company in 
the right, in which case a formal pro- 
test may be made by this government. 
The trouble originated over the refusal 
of the asphalt company to meet an 
attachment on its propertiees, secured 
by Venezuela on the ground that the 
asphalt company had aided the Matos 
revolution, thus damaging the govern- 
ment to the extent of $9,650,000. 





The university of Pennsylvania has 
conferred upon Kaiser William of Ger- 
many the degree of doctor of laws. 





Both branches of congress last week 
paid tribute to Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard, the noted temperance advocate, 
by the acceptance 6f a statue of her, 
which has been placed in Statuary hall 
in the national capitol by the state of 
Illinois. It is the first statue of a 
woman to penetrate within these walls. 

A parcels post convention has been 
completed between Great Britain and 
the United States, to take effect April 1. 





The West Virginia senate is consid- 
erably worked up over Gov White’s 
sweeping criticism of itself in a recent 
message, in which the legislators were 
accused of accepting large bribes for 
pushing through or hindering impor- 
tant measures. The cry of impeach- 
ment has been raised by Senator Cul- 
lom, who alleges a little compact be- 











FARMERS’ 


tween the governor and the secretary 
of state (Gov-elect Dawson), whereby 
the latter as a guerdon for his appoint- 
ment divided the fees of his office with 
the former. Charges and counter- 
charges are being investigated. 





Mine owners in Montana wiil no 
longer be allowed to employ children 
in their mines. Gov Toole has signed 
a bill prohibiting the custom. 








Farmers’ ” Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word. 
Read bv Hal‘ a Millio People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you cau advertise anything 
yon wish to sell, buy or exchango, 

Live stéck, pure bred or grade. 

THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGHICULTURISI 


52 Lafeyette Piace, New York City 





SEEDS AND NURSERY S10CK. 





CHOICE strawberry plants—Reynolds and Cath- 
erine, new Varieties 1 am introducing, suould be 
tested by all truit growers; Crimson-Cluster, a seed- 
a of the Gandy that is larger, later and more 

oductive. Send for free 24-page catalog describing 
mn yarietics at the lowest prices. W. 5S. LUD, 
Grecnwood, , Del. 


BiG PROFITS in fruit growing; our new illus- 
trated catalog tells about planting and caring for 





orchards and small fruits, Special bargains in 
apple, peach and pear trees at cut prices, Write 
Without delay) BARNES BROTHERS’ NURSERY, 
ox Bo, Yalesville, Ot. 





SE E D sweet potatoes—Jersey red ant yellow No 
1 quality, $4.25 per bu, $3 per bbl, full 3 bus. 
Second crop Va seed potatoes put in my cellar 
last Nov, first class, $3 per bbl, Crown Jewel aud 
Rose. CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, N J. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


EGGS FROM SPECIAL —— of our high- 
est quality exhibition birds, has 
winners for 17 years, $10 = x straight, 
exhibition matings $5 per 12; $10 per 3%. Great egg 
producers that have won an enviable and world- 
wide reputation. Special record pens, $3 per 12; $5 
per 24; from assorted pens $2 per 12; $8 per 100; 
White Leghorns, White Wyandottes, White Rocks, 
Barred Rocks, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, 
Also Angora goats and Fox Terrier dogs. 
POULTRY YARDS, Est 188, Box P, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 
HANAFORD'S Wachusett strain White Wyan- 
dotzes and Rhode Island Reds; great winter layers; 
pullet records, 50 eggss53 consecutive days, 226 one 
year. Order eggs now, send money later; 30 eggs 
$1.75, 50 eggs $2.50, 100 eggs $4.50, Correspondence 
solicited. FRED HANAF ORD, Alder Brook Poul- 
try Far Farm, S South — Lanc aster, “Mass. 


FARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 
bred poultry; Buff, Barred and White ———_ 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, White Mimorcas, 
Leghorns and Mammoth Pekin ducks. Write for 
—> _— G. NOONAN, Marietta, Lancas- 
ter Co, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS, Light Brahmas, Barred 
Rocks, White and Silver Wyandottes; hardy, pro- 
—~ a, bred, pure stock, For birds, moderate 

‘eggs to hatch,” 6c each, write WALTER 
RHERMAN, Middletown, RL 











9 VARIETIES, 3200 birds, consisting of 
eggs, for broilers, and fancy dogs, ferrets, ‘Angora 
goats, hares, etc. Description, colored 60-page pook, 
10c; list free. J. A. BERGEY, Box PF, Telford. Pa. 


EXCHANGE. ADVERTISING 


LIVE STOCE. 


SPECIAL JACK AND MULE SALE—For 30 
days, the biggest bargains ever offered in fine large 
| 220 head, 1 will sell you fine yearlings at 
3100 to - Sp soe SS OO eS 
4 and S-year-olds $25 to $32, 6, 7 and 8-y 
 E. style, heavy bone and well bred, 373, to $300: 
extra fine large 15, 154 to I¢-hand jacks, $350 to 
$700; jennies in foal cheap; a let of big mules, 
Stock guaranteed, 1 will pay buyers’ railroad fare 
for 3 days, and a part of —— Be sure and 
see this fine lot of jacks before you buy. Come soon. 
Write me to-day. KREKLER'S JACK FARM, 
West Elkton, O. 








sired 





AYRSHIRE, Livingston's Pride, yearling, 

by imp Cock A Bendir, champion New York state 
fair. 1901. Grandam’s record 60 Ibs milk, day's 
production. C. E. ATWATER & SON, Lima, 
N Y. 

POLAND-CHINAS—From their original Ohio 


home; Sunshine and Perfection blood; choice sows 
bred ry pigs of all ages. L. C. NIXON, Leb- 
anon, O. 


POLAND-CHINA, Hampshire (or Thin Rind) 
hogs; everything registered or eligible; service boars, 
= = and pigs. D. B GARRIOTT, Carroll- 

nm, y. 


AYRSHIRE bull, Major Barton, 2d, 14 months 
old, son of Major Barton, winner of first prizes in 
a eee 193, C. E, ATWATER & SON, Lima, 
. . 











PERCHERON and French Coach stallions; im- 
Prove your stock; quick returns; large profit on 
amount invested, E, 8. AKIN, Auburn, N Y, 


[19] 
REAL ESTATE—Continued. 


“STROUT’S SPECIAL LIST,” illustrated, of 20 
farm bargains in New England, New York, Dela- 
ware, Maryland and the south, mailed free by 
EK A. STROUT, Farm Dept 4, 150 Nassau St, 
New York City, or Tremont Temple, 


FARM FOR SALE—Situated in Cayuga Co, N.Y; 
100 acres fertile and productive land; good buildings; 
brook running through pasture lot; price $0 per 
acre. Cash offeis only, conside Address 3, 
HOW LAND, , Catskill, S Be 


FARMS SOLD—All kinds, enywhere, everywhere ; 
successful method; years’ experience, Owners write 
for our plan; buyers for our catalog. WES?T- & 
KOONZ, Box A, Ballston Spa, N Y. 

CALIFORNIA fruit ranch for sale or exchange; 
10-acre ranch, full bearing. Would suit consump- 
ea, a ee situated. HANTHURN, Wood- 
ury, a . 


MAPS, reports, descriptive eK prices, Mlustrated 
book about Delaware farms, cheap lands, best 
ae, St AES BOARD UF AG CULTURE, 

ver, Dei 


FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle rancies, For particulars aid 
gma address BUAKUV OF TRADE, Palataa, 


231 























FOR a full description of the resources of Oge- 
maw Co, Mich, farms, grazing lands, each, write 
J.B GOODRICH, West I Branch, Mich. 


S0-ACRE FARM—Seneca Co, N Y; house, barn, 
some fruit; price $2000, reasonable ‘terms, LOCK 
BUX W, Ovid, N ¥. 








MONRO BROS, geese, ducks, Rocks, Wyandottes, 


MANOKIN WHITE LEGHORNS SATISFY— 
Greatest egg producers, used exclusively on all largé 
egg farms; stock and eggs at farmers’ prices, 
ROBT B. PU SEY, Princess Anne, Md. 


STANDARD-BRED POULTRY—White Leghorns, 
Island Reds, choice 

















White Wyandottes, Rhode 

matings; eggs at farmers’ prices, FAIRVIEW 

FARM, Shrewsbury, Pa, 

EGGs— Rocks, Ww yandottes, Leghorns, Minorcas, 

yame, ducks, young Plymouth Rocks, chicks. Place 
PLEASANT VIEW FARM, Seward, 


orders now, 
N Y. 





253-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns 
exclusively; fine breeding cockerels, $250 each and 
up. GRANT MOYER, Ft Plain, N Y. 








WARD BLACKBERRY—Most reliable, A_ long 
stock of strawberry and other small fruit plants; 
peach and cther fruit trees, 200,000 Cal privet 
jor bedging, very low. Get price list before placing 
rs. CHAS BLAOK, Hightstown, N J. 


OATS outyielded 36 varieties at experiment sta- 
ti ample, “‘Burpee’s’’ Gold Coin potatoes; save 
$3 per bol. 15 varieties, Description, Farm aad 
gard u seeds, Write this day. S&S. J. SMila Cu, 

Shorts vile, N ¥. 


PLANTS FOR SALE—Early cabbage, early “to- 
mato, sweet potato, egg plant, pepper, celery, as- 
gus, strawberry plants, etc; send for price list, 

ATHERTON, Greenwood, Del. 


paras 
8. C. 


Orde 








TREES—Best values in our 37 years of business; 

one dollar’a worth up; spring payment; 60-page 
catalog. G. C. STONE'S WHOLESALE NUR- 
SERIES, Dansville, N ¥ 





seed $5.50 bushel, 
onion sets $3 


FOR SALE—Crimson clover 
nd e owth seed potatoes $3 bbl, 











Sus el, cowpeas at $L75 bushel. JOSEPH E. HOL- 
L AND, Mi liord, Di Del. 

2.YE AR California privet, to 4 feet, well 
branched, $15 to $25 per 1000, ruit trees, asparagus 
roots, pn SAMUEL C. DE COU, Moorestown, 


Surlington Co, N J 

MAINE SEED POTATOES—Prices given on any 
quantity delivered in New York; catalog. CARTER 
& COREY, Presque Isle, Aroostook Co, Me. Over 
50 varieties. 


FLORENCE blackberry plants for sale, Hardy, 
most productive, longest season. Address GEO E. 
GOL DSMITH, Unionville, Orange Co, N Y. 








“LONG “JSLAND CABBAGE SEED—Spring, sum- 
mer, fall or winter. Sample free; 4 10 cents. Cat- 
Y 


alog. FRANCIS BRILL, Hempstead, 
OATS AND CORN for seed—New and i 


FOR SALE—A few extra fine White Holland tur- 
keys. Address HORACE SHUGLUFF, Roland 
Pp ark, Baltimore Co, L 





MONRO BROS, 1000 eggs $10, Cranbury, N J. 


BARRED ROCKS—Bradiey. Th 
cockerels, hens and eggs for sale. 
FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 


PURE-BRED, large bone, Mammoth Bronze tur- 
keys cheap, MRS MARY HOW E, » Dublin, Va. 


RHODE ISL AND RE DS—A very ; few chvice cock- 
erels, » $1 to to $3. F. FISKE, Holliston, Mass. 


WHITE LEGHORNS, BR Rocks, eges $1 per 15, 
$5 per 10. NEAL BROS, Vanceburg, K Ky. 











ompson strains; 
SPRINGDALE 








20 WHITE Wryandottes, yearling bens 16. Eggs $1. 
CARL LIMBERT, Sheakleyville, Pa 


BUFF ORPINGTONS—§2 per 5. CREAMERY 
YARDS, Eldred, Ps. 


BUCKEYE REDS exclusively, 
FARM, Warren, 


WHITE L¥ GHORN 
BAUGH, 4 Ada, _O. 


SINGLE- COMB Brown Jeshorns, E. E. BOYCE, 
Archdale, N Y. 


MONRO BROS farms, Mammoth Bronze turkeys. 
DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 
COLLIE PUPS, choice Barred cockerels, 
ry each, $6 for 4, M. B. CLOUD, Kennett Square, 
a. 


HIGHL x BRED COLLIES frem | ompien stock. 
FI RE D Be yw MAN, Springboro, Pa 


~ ANGORA. KITTENS for 
Bridge, N J. 





RED FEATHER 








JOHN STAM- 


roosters, $1, 




















sale, BOX 13, Old 





yielding varieties; send for circular. THEO BURT 
& SONS, Box H, Melrose, 

_FOR SALE—20th Ocntury. oats, 90¢ bushel. 

i the gold medal at St Le nis. WARD L, 

DER, Carlisle Center, _ NE Y. 


ann AWBERRY PL ANTS— Strong rooted. reliahle 





I cap- 
SNY- 








new varieties; price list. WILLIAM 
PALME R, Grooms, N y. 
OATS and < corn for seed, great yielders, High- 


grade circular. __ THEO BURT & SONS, Mel rose, oO. 





MAMMOTH 1: late sweet corn from selected ears, 
$2.4 0 _per bushel. Ww M STERLING, Cutchogne, N Y. 


STRAWBERRY *and cabbage plants, 
ties $2 per M, 





best varie- 
J. C. SCHMIDT CO, Bristol, Pa, 





FOR SALE—Earliest oe potatoes. MERRITT 
MALTBY, Weedsport, N 





VIRGINIA white ensilage seed corn, new sacks, 
F. _R MAYS, . Afton, Va. 





DAHTLIAS—$1 bu, mixed; gladiolus, $1 100, J. 
MOORE, Northboro, Mass. =e 








HOP plants. 


E. FRANCE, 36 W Trent 
Cleveland, O. oe 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 





3-HORSE POWER gasoline engine, $100: 5-horse 
power, ms catalog fre. PALMER BROS, Cos 


ob, 





NEW PLOW attachment: 


1 t 
WOODWARD @ SON. a one free, 


Clint ton, 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1858 Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. 


JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad: for 
sale, 11 cows, 11 heifers, 24 bulls. S. E. NIVIN, 
Lavdenberg, 


WANTED—Match for gray geldin 2) hands, 
weight 3000 Ibs. JOHN NORRIS, Lottsville, _Pa, 


HOLSTEIN bull calves, Chester White pigs, Col- 
lie pups. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wsalusing, Pa, 

LARGE English Berkshire boar pigs, 1 service 
boar, EDWIN GARDNER, Route 2 Salem, 0. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 























READY-MADE WIRE FENCE—Best grade, all 


large galvanized wires, 4#-inch 2c, 45-incu wx, 35- 
inch We per in’ 10 and rod roiis (special 
to order), ag oy barb wire, 3 Strands, 


Let us book your am 3 now, to be paid in 
spring. We guarantee quality and price. Samples 
and descriptive circulars tree. CASK BROS, Col- 
chester, Ci 





SUPERIOR stone post, just what you emt make 
them yourself; cheap audecverlasting; Fortiand ce- 
ment, sand, gravel and carbon steel looped wire; 
agents wanted, splendid profits; state and country 
rights for sale. Write J. hk. LUKENS, State Agent, 
Beuvenue, Pa, 





For in- 


800 BUSHELS POTATOES to the acre. 
Cc. MAKGK- 


formation send self-addressed envelope. 
SON, 60 James St, Springticld, _ Mass, 


FOR RUBBER STAMPS, dies, seals, presses and 
free catalog, send to C. S. DEWEY & CU, Mapie 
Beach, N Y. 








UNLEACHED hardwood ashes, fine screened, 
nae to drill CHAS STEV ENS, Napanee, 
ni 


ENTERPRISING FARMERS need printed sta- 











ons. ples free. PRINTERS, Nicholville, 
FOR SALE—i50 tons hay. HENRY HALL, 
Yorkville, N Y. 

PHILIP LINSKEY, Pine 


RAW ry RS wanted. 
Plains, N ¥. 


THE MARCH MILLION of the Orange Jndd 
weeklies means 600,000 readers a week on American 
Agriculturist of New York alone, covering the 
middle and southern states. It also means half a 
million readers a week on Orange Judd Farmer 
of Chicago, covering the great central, western, 
southwestern and Pacific coast states. It means 
nearly a quarter of a million readers weekly on 
the New England Homestead of Springfield, Mass, 
covering the eastern states. There will be no in- 
crease in rates for advertising in these issues, but 
the price remains as at present: in the A ! 
per werd per week, O J F 4c, N E H 4c, Send 
in your orders accompanied by cash to the papers 
rou wish to advertise in, at the addresses given 
above. If you want to do business throughout the 
whole country, go into all three of these papers. 








PRESSED and live poultry, hogs, calves, hay, 
straw, apples and produce. GIBBS & BRO, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa; established 1844, 





EGGS, poultry, apples, potatoes, onions, cabbage 
sold, highest prices. T. J. HOOVER, 112 Produce 


Ave, Philadelphia, Pa, 
POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


BROODER “INDIVIDUALITY’’—‘“Unique, * pet- 
ter than ever, Our 1905 model “‘pure air’’ brooders 
are perfection of simplicity and utility. They lead 
them all. Sent anywhere on ten days’ trial. A 
postal will bring you our illustrated and descrip- 
tive catalog. UNIQUE MFG CO, Clinton, N- J. 


POULTRY PAPER, illustrated, 48 pages, 25 cents 
per year, four months’ trial 10 cents; sample free; 
6i-page practical poultry book free to yearly sub- 
scribers; book alone. 10 cents: catalog of poultry 
books free. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Sgracuse, N. Y, 


INCUBATORS REATEN—Better methods, lare- 
et hatches, stronger chicks, less expense, more 
rion as book free. F. GRUNDY, Mor- 
risonville. 














KALAMAZOO incubators and brooders, best, sold 
on time} we pay the freight. Write for farther par- 
— ia MFG CO, 5% E Main St, Kala 
m2200, 


ULTRY catalog free. 
tonham, 








FULTONHA 
TRY YARDS, Ful oO. ihn sa 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
$2 Lafayette Place, 7 New York City 


FARMS FOR SALE in Va, near my own. 8. H, 
EVANS, ae Attorney, 110 F, Washing- 
ton, D 
FARMS—For “Fich farming, fruit growing; fine 
climate. Write J. D. S. HANSON, Hart, Mich. 


THE MARCH MILLION of the Orange Judd 
weeklies means 600,000 readers a week on American 
Agriculturist of New York alone, covering the 
middie and southern states. It also means half a 
million readers a week on Orange Judd Farmer 
of Chicago, covering the great central, western, 
southwestern and VT acific coast states. It means 
nearly a quarter of a million readers weekly on 
the New England Homestead of Springfield, Mass, 
covering the eastern states. There will be no in- 
crease in rates for advertising in these issues, but 
the price remsins as at present: 
per word per week, O J F ig, N 
in your orders accompanied by cash to the papers 
you wish to advertise in, at the addresses given 
above. If you want to do business throughout the 
whele country, go into ail three of these papers. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 


WANTED—Firemen and brakemen on all rail 
roads; young men, age 20 to 30, strong, good sight 
and hearing. Firemen earn $6 to $109 monthly, 
become engineers and earn $125 to $175 monthly, 
Brakemen earn $8 to $75 monthly, become con- 
ductors and earn $100 to $140 monthly, Name posi- 
tion preferred, Send stamp for particulars. RAIL- 
WAY ASSOCIATION, Room 117, 227 Monroe St, 
Brooklyn, N Y 


WANTED—Able-bodied men; railway train ser- 
vice; baggagemen, brakemen, firemen, electric car 
motormen, conductors; experience unnecessary; pree 
pare you at home by mail; inclose stamp for a 
plication blank and booklet. JOHNSON’S PRAC- 
TICAL RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Indianapolis, Ind, 


























BUSINESS MANAGER WANTED im every town 
to manage branch office and superintend force sales- 
men, Big money. No canvassing. Can be man- 
aged with other work or business, Particulars on 
application, Give references. KNIGHT & BOST- 
WICK, Nurserymen, Newark, N Y. 


THE MARCH MILLION of the Orange Judd 
weeklies means 600,000 readers a week on American 
Agcriculturist of New York alone, covering the 
middle and southern states. It also means half a 
million readers a week on Orange Judd Farmer 


of Chicago, covering the great central, western, 
southwestern and Pacific coast states, It means 
nearly a quarter of a million readers weekly on 


the New England Homestead of Springfield, Mass, 
covering the eastern states. There will be no in- 
crease at Fates 1ur advertising in these issues, but 
the price remains as at present: in the A A be 
per word per week, OJ F 4. N E Hf te, Send 
in yveur orders accempanied by cash to the papers 
you wish to advertise in, at the addresses given 
above. If you want to do business throughout the 
whole country, 60 into all th three of these papers. 


FEMALE HELP ‘WANTED 
5 Cents Per Word. 


SINGLE MAN wants refined Protestant woman 
as housekeeper on farm, good cook, washer and 
baker; good permanent home to right one; give 
references and wages wanted. F,, East Millstone, 
N 

















FOR SALE—Farm of seventy-seven [7) acres, all 
tillable land, Monmouth Co, N J, one and one-half 
(11-2) miles from Tennant station, P R R, six (6) 
trains daily to and from New York and Philadel- 
phia; two (2) dwellings, stable, barn 26x60 ft, grain 
barn 2ix#0 ft, icehouse and other improvements. 
Must be sold to clase an estate. Price $2100. Apply 
to G. B. CONOVER, Englishtown, N J. 





FARM FOR SALE—First-ciass, 290 acres, 150 im- 
proved; can run a binder anywhere; well watered, 
a good orchard, good buildings; keeps 60 head of 


Jerseys, a milk in a of Seranton, within 
from 7 to miles of 500,000 inhabitants. Inquire of 
WIL LAM” SHERMAN, owner and occupant, 


Maplehurst Jersey Dairy, 
wanna Co, Pa. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY ONLY—S0 years’ selling 
farms, residences, cottages, hotels. stores, etc, eer 
where: intending buyers should get our = cata 
a= wishing to sell, call or write, HILLIPS 

WELLS, B83 Tribune Building, York. 
 &. 2% years in Tribume Building.) 


Olyphant R F D, Lacka- 








SITUATIONS WANTED -BY MEN. 
21-2 Cents Per Word 


FARM HELP—Young men from 16 to 21 years 


cf age, with some practicar experience obtained 
at the school or on farms, desire positions. on 
dairy, poultry, truck or — ba For circulars 
and other particulars, to BARON DE 
bine, NJ. AGRICULTURAL. SCHOOL, Wood- 
bine 








WANTED— Position as foreman or caretaker on 
farm on Long Island, or within 109 miles of New 
York city, by married American, but have no chil- 
dren; wife first-class buttermaker. For ee 
address FARMER, Box 6, Little Neck, 

PERIENCED FARMER, scientific, practical, 
executive, wants farm manager position; references, 
G. HOLLQUIST, Amherst, 
Mo WANTED by married man xX 
=" s place, as foreman; best of 
BOX Si, Somers Center, N ¥. 
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CONCENTRATED LIME-SULPHUR WASH. 


DILUTE 1 gallon Con-Sol with forty 
gallons of water. No cooking. 


SEE IRON CLAD GUARANTEE. 
American Horticultural Distributing Co., 


MARTINSBURG. W. VA. 





ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 


The Peninsula Produce Exchange. 


[From Page 229.] 
me a chance to learn something in com- 
mission life. We found some upright 
men who were conducting a legitimate 
business. Other so-called commission 
merchants are the worst competitors 
to the better class. We want the co- 
operation of every commission mer- 
chant and have had many complimen- 
tary letters from them. Many testify 
that the exchange is a very good or- 














ORLANDO HARRISON, 


ganization for both the producer and 
buyer. With tke co-operation of the 
railroad companies, growers, buyers 
and commission merchants, the ex- 
change feels much encouraged as it 
enters the field for a new year’s busi- 
ness. 


>_> 





Lniversity Extension Among Farmers. 


Attention was called recently in these 
columns to a resolution adopted at the 
last meeting of the Ohio state grange 
for the organization of a plan to ena- 
ble farmers to become more thorough- 
ly posted relative to the conditions con- 
fronting them. This resolution called 
attention to the fact that farmers 
should have a broader conception of the 
possibilities of the soil and a more dis- 
tinct recognition of the science of agri- 
culture. Attention was also called to the 
increasing demand for specific training 
for the women of the farm in domestic 
science, etc. State Master Derthick was 
instructed to appoint a committee of 
three to inaugurate in the subordinate 
granges of Ohio a systematic course of 
instruction, to be conducted under the 
general supervision of the college of 
agriculture at the state university. This 
committee was recently appointed and 
is as follows: Chairman, Mrs Mary E. 
Lee of New Plymouth, Dr W. O. 
Thompson, president of the Ohio state 
university, and Prof H. C. Price, dean 
of the college of agriculture, as advis- 
ory members, 

The chairman of this committee is to 
be the active superintendent of the 
work. <A _ sufficient remuneration will 
be allowed for this work. The amount 
will be determined by the executive 
committee. In a recent letter to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, State Master Der- 
thick said: “Our order from the first 
has given to the agricultural colleges 
of the country unfailing moral and ma- 
terial support. It has always encour- 
aged the young men and women of the 
farm to take special training along the 
lines of their life’s work. The Ohio 
state grange now proposes to carry the 
college of agriculture by the plan of 
university extension to the adult farm- 
er who cannot otherwise enjoy the ad- 
vantages of special training, to his 
home. In taking this step, which is 
really a new development, a plan is of- 
fered by which may be fully carried 
out the fundamental principles of the 
order as announced in our declaration 
of principles, which declares: We shall 
advance the cause of education among 


ourselves and for our children by all 
just means within our power. We es- 
pecially advocate fer our agricultural 
and industrial colleges that practical 
agriculture, domestic science, and all 
the arts which adorn the home shall be 
taught in their course of study.’”’ Mrs 
Lee will soon send tuterature and cir- 
culars to subordinate granges giving 
details of the plan, outlining a course 
of study in agriculture and domestic 
science and the conditions by which 
they may be extended to granges. This 
proposition has already attracted con- 
siderable attention among progressive 
Patrons of the, state. All inquiries 
should be addressed to the superintend- 
ent, Mrs Mary E. Lee, at New Ply- 
mouth, O. 





Grange | Notes. 


OHIO. 

Buckeye valley is doing good work 
this year. The lecturer has gotten out 
one of the pest programs ever used by 
the grange. Interest in grange work 
is growing and attendance is increas- 
ing. The prospect now is that this will 
be the best year we have ever naa botn 
in the benefits derived from grange 
work and increase in membership. We 
already have five on the way to full 
membership. We have adopted the 
plan of exchanging evening programs 
with other granges, which we think 
will be not only interesting but bene- 
ficial.—[L. D. 

The officers of Madison in Franklin 
county were recently installed by Mor- 
timer Whitehead. Mr Whitehead gave 
an excellent address on the symbolism 
of the ritual. Several members of Uni- 
versity grange were guests. 

Garrettsville grange of Portage coun- 
ty conferred degrees in splendid form 
at a recent meeting. The costumes 
cost $60 and are classically executed. 
Colored electric lights were used. State 
Master Derthick and other prominent 
grangers were present. This grange 
later tendered a banquet to the new 
members. 

Freedom of Portage county has a fine 
new hall, Prominent Patrons were 
present from every grange in the coun- 
ty when State Master Derthick dedi- 
cated the hall. He afterward made an 
appropriate address. The dedication 
took place on the second anniversary 
of the organization of the grange. It 
lost all its property by fire 18 months 
after organization and immediately 
went to work to build a hall of its cwn, 
The hall is 30x56 feet and cost $1000. 

Western Reserve its strongly organ- 
ized and giving much attention to the 
ritualistic work. This is the home. of 
State Master Derthick and his perse- 
vering labor is bearing fruit. 

State Master Derthick recently spent 
three days in Licking county preaching 
grange gospel. The new educational 
departure is meeting with the heartiest 
indorsement. Many granges are eager 
to take up the work at once. 

The grange in Columbiana county is 
in a prosperous condition. Mt Nebo 
grange initiated a class of 34 in the 
third and fourth degrees recently and 
the prospects are good for more mem- 
bers in the near future. There are sev- 
eral other prosperous granges in the 
county. Farmers are taking more in- 
terest in organization. 


Inoculation for Bovine Tuberculosis, 





Alluding to the latest method of Prof 
von Behring, who has possibly solved 
the problem as to the suppression of 
tuberculosis in cattle, State Veterina- 
rian Leonard Pearson of Pennsylvania 
is sending out under recent date 
a warning as to misleading claims 
of a firm of druggists. This firm offers 
to furnish vaccine, claiming in effect 
that cattle threugh its use may be pro- 
tected against tuberculosis all their 
lives. The project seems to be to in- 
troduce into this country the method 
of immunization practiced by Von 
Behring and others of his school. It 
is not claimed this drug firm has any 
information upon the subject beyond 
that from the experiments recently 
made public. Dr Pearson in his letter 
believes the claims in relation to the 
work of Von Behring are exaggerated, 
and in part without foundation. The 
latter has but recently adopted the 
method of vaccination which is advised 


in the circulars of the drug 
concern. 

“There is absolutely not the slightest 
evidence to show that by means of this 
vaccination cattle may be immunized 
for their lives,’ writes Dr Pearson: 
“or indeed that they may be immunized 
against tuberculosis from natural 
sources for a length of time sufficient 
to make the vaccinations at all valu- 
able. Experiments are now in progress 
in this country under the direction of 
the state live stock and sanitary board 
of Pennsylvania. Similar experiments 
are in progress in Europe. The last re- 
ports upon Von Behring’s method, ad- 
vertised in his own journal, failed to 
show that the method of vaccination 
now recommended by him is sufficient 
for practical purposes. It should be 
made clear that Von Behring vaccine 
is nothing more nor less than dried 
living tubercle baccili, or precisely the 
sort that are most frequently found in 
human tubercle. 

“Personally, I am strongly of the be- 
lief that a favorable and safe plan for 
immunizing cattle against tuberculosis 
will soon be available. It should, how- 
ever, be made clenr that the plan of 
Von Behring, so unqualifiedly recom- 
mended by the druggists, is not proved, 
and is insufficient so far as it has been 
tested by direct inoculation. With our 
present knowledge vaccination should 
not be practiced on cows in milk, or 
on heifers or cows carrying calves, ex- 
cepting for purposes of research.” 


printed 





The Extensive Use of Fertilizers. 


The persistent clamor throughout the 
south for a more moderate use of fer- 
tilizers in handling the 1905 cotton crop, 
ealls attention to the great strides that 
have been made in consumption of soil 
enrichers in many southern states dur- 
ing recent years. This journal is in 
receint of official figures from Georgia, 
North Carolina, Florida and Tennessee, 
showing the quantity of fertilizers 
purchased and used for the past few 
seasons. During 1904 planters in the 
four states mentioned purchased. a 
total of 1,336,000 tons of fertilizers. This 
showed an increase of 16% over 1903, 
44% over 1902, 46% over 1901 and not 
far from double the quantity used in 
1900. 

Georgia is a foremost consumer of 
fertilizer, her farmers last year using 
right around 700,000 tons. North Car- 
Olina planters handled nearly 500,000 
tons, Florida 113,000 tons and Tennes- 
see 35,000 tons. The last named state 
has shown no marked increase in the 
quantity of fertilizers handled during 
the last five years. This may be at- 
tributed to the fact that in that state 
cotton growers apply a comparatively 
small amount of artificial nutriment 
for the soil. In the totals for North 
Carolina are included the number of 
tons of cottonseed meal sold for feed 
purposes. 

Officials of southern state boards of 
agriculture say the quantity of fer- 
tilizers used in 1905 will hinge almost 
entirely upon the action of individual 
planters, whether they live up to the 
New Orleans agreement or not. Re- 
ports from Nashville, one of the big- 
gest fertilizer shipping points in the 
south, say that orders for soil foods 
are running 30 to 40% less than last 
year. This is the season when the 
movement of fertilizers is about at its 
hight, hence is somewhat of a criterion 
for the extent of operations by south- 
ern farmers. 

-_- —— 


Tobacco Notes. 


OHIO. 


MONTGOMERY Co—The agri station is 
experimenting with tobacco fertilizers 
for soil in this district. Preliminary 
reports saw a fertilizer made up of 480 
lbs acid phosphate, 180 lbs muriate of 
potash and 240 lbs nitrate of soda; this 
quantity for 1 acre, produced an aver- 
age increase over the unfertilized crops 
of 380 lbs of tobacco. 

This month is the period that many 
contracts call for the delivery of crops, 
hence growers are exceedingly busy 
stripping the leaf. The larger part of 
the tobacco in Warren Co has com- 
manded 8c p lb in the bdle. Some buy- 
ers are bidding 9c now. Darke Co 
growers report fully three-fourths the 
Spanish crop sold mainly at an aver- 
age of 8c straight. Some of the finer 
lots fetch 8%4@9c, with farmers holding 
best Dutch at 10c. 














Why Farmers Should Use Fanning Mills. 


In the seeding of small grains, too 
little attention is paid to preparing 
the seed grain for the drill. Too often 
the farmer goes to his granary, meas- 
ures out his oats, wheat or barley, and 
takes it direct to the field. He seems 
to forget that no matter how clean the 
grain may appear to the eye, it con- 
tains more or less weed seed, has a cer- 
tain proportion of light, immature ke:- 
nels, contains some trash which is apt 
to clog the feeding apparatus of the 
drill. Not only are the grains noted 
above apt to need attention, but many 
other farm crops such as clover, tim- 
othy, peas, soy beans and the like 
hould be looked after in the same way. 

While there may possibly be some ex- 
cuse for neglect in this respect where 
the farmer is terribly rushed for time, 

3; in autumn, no one can find any ade- 
quate reason for neglecting to prepare 
his grains needed for next spring. He 
should begin at once and if he has not 
a fanning mill, should buy one. These 
ire not expensive, as one mill will an- 
swer for all the different farm seeds. 
By getting a full assortment of screens 
it is possible to clean anything from 
timothy seed to shelled corn. 

But it is not only to get rid of weed 

eds that it is important to run all 
seeds through the fanning mill. Tests 

th on the farm and at the experi- 
ment stations, indicate that the re- 
moval of small, immature and damaged 
rain results in better yields, both as 
to quality and quantity. It is impos- 
sible to get crops of the first quality 
lacking in vitality. By 
blowing and screening out everything 
but the largest and plumpest kernels 

seeds, a maximum yield is almost 
sure to be secured, 

\t the Ontario experiment station the 
yield of oats per acre for a period of 
seven years when large, plump seed 
was used, was 62 bushels; second grade 

ed, or that which,had not been care- 

illy cleaned, brought only 54 bushels 
to the acre, while small, imperfect seed 
produced only 46% bushels to the acre. 
arge, plump barley seed, which had 
carefully screened, yielded 53.8 
bushels to the acre, and small, imper- 
fect seed yielded 46 bushels to the acre. 
‘he best winter wheat seed, which was 
horoughly cleaned, produced 47 bush- 
to the acre,’ while medium seed 

Ided only 40 bushels and small seed 

' bushels, 
The fanning mill is also a saver of 
eed. In big barns, where large quan- 
ties of timothy hay are fed each year, 
a large amount of seed shatters. By 
spring the average farmer will have on 
hand a lot of chaff and seed which he 
can run through the fanning mill and 
clean up many dollars’ worth of good 
timothy seed. Clean out the mangers 
put the dry chaff to one 
side and run it through the m#Hl when 
time permits. When the baler has been 
removed from the barn, or from the 
stack, sweep up the chaff and run it 
through the fanning mill. 

In cleaning small grains it must be 
remembered that the seed which the 
fanning mill removes is not lost. It 
makes excellent feed, and even though 
it may contain a lot of foul weed seeds 
it can be fed to stock with profit. Then, 
too, if some of theescreened seed is to 
be sold, enough more per bushel can be 
Secured to more than make up for the 
decrease in quantity. 

During the coming winter is the time 
to make the best use of the fanning 
mill. After the corn is in the crib there 
will be plenty of time for cleaning seed 
intended for the crops next year. If the 
frain intended for sale contains con- 
siderable trash, it will pay to run it 
through the fanning mill. If one farm- 
er does not feel that he can afford a 
machine, he can go in partnership with 
some of his neighbors and get one of 
the best on the market at very small 
cost. 
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Cotton Situation Less Exciting. 


For the time being, excitement over 
the cotton situation has subsided, and 
as far as the market is concerned, in- 
terest is again turning to the perennial 
conflict between the bulls and the 
bears. New York prices for spot 
middling advanced to 8%c p _ Ib. 
At interior points of Texas, sales were 
made mainly on a basis of 7@7 1-8c. 
The world’s visible supply is estimated 
at 4,400,000 bales, an increase of 450,000 
bales over this time a year ago. Receipts 
at cotton ports since September 1 are 
in the neighborhood of 7,000,000 bales 
and exports 5,400,000 bales, the latter 
a gain of 600,000 bales over 1903-4. The 
severe weather experienced in Missis- 
rippi, Tennessee, Georgia and other 
states of late has delayed preparation 
of the land for the new crop and some 
claim this may help the curtailment in 
acreage. The movement of 1904 cotton 
to market has also been hampered. 

A report on the cotton movement for 
the first five months of the present 
season has been issued by Sec Hester 
of the New Orleans exchange. From 
September 1 to February 1 Texas 
and the Indian territory have brought 
into sight 97,000 bales less than 
the preceding season, while Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri and Oklahoma have 
marketed 338,000 more, and the group 
ef Atlantic states, ‘which include 
North and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama and Virginia, 
are 670,000 bales ahead, making the 
net increase in the aggregate of 
crop marketed 961,000. Total crop in 
sight at the opening of February 8,970,- 
561 bales, an increase over last year of 
960,939, over year before last of 905,675 
and an increase over 1902 of $39,316. 

The board of control of the Missis- 
cippi state penitentiary farm has taken 
official action regarding acreage re- 
duction this year, thus supporting by 
example the resolutions adopted by the 
cotton growers’ convention at New Or- 
leans. The penitentiary plantation 
produces 4000 to 6000 bales per year. 
yeorgia reports say the movement of 
cottonseed meal is but little in excess 
of normal. A correspondent at At- 
lanta writes: ‘By far the bulk of cat- 
tle feed stuffs has been supplanted by 
cottonseed meal and hulls, fed in a bal- 
anced ration. They are fed with equal 
success to the work cattle of our lum- 
ber districts, to beef cattle for the 
packers, and dairy cattle at home, dis- 
placing all grain feeds entirely except 
a limited amount of wheat bran. This 
season cottonseed meal brings around 
$20 per ton at various Georgia points, 
2bout $2 less than last year. For the 
past three seasons prices have ranged 
from $19 to $23 per ton. 

A Baltimore trade organ has received 
1¢00 replies from inquiries sent out to 
banks throughout the south. These 
were asked whether the attitude of 
farmers in regard to reducing the cot- 
ton acrenge in 1905 ‘was likely to be 
borne out. The bankers answers gen- 
erally indicated the acreage curtail- 
ment sentiment runs deep and unless 
cotton advances to 10c before planting 
jime the area devoted to the staple 
this year will be diminished and less 
fertilizers used. 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


Rice Farmers More Conservative. 

The slow movement and compara- 
tively poor prices encountered for the 
last rice crop will result in a smaller 
acreage this year, according to Louis- 
iana reports. Generally in that state, 
plowing is well under way during the 
month of January, but this year farm- 
ers proved slow to begin operations. 
This acreage pweduction determination 
of planters is B@ing fostered by the at- 
titude of many mills throughout the 
south which heretofore advanced as 
high as $2 per bag on rice, but are now 
cutting down the maximum to $1 per 
bag. It was predicted last year that 
low prices for rice would drive some 
planters to raise cotton. However, th: 
great slump in cotton prices since last 
fall will hardly encourage any general 
move in this direction. 

The rice situation is somewhat anal- 
ogous to that of cotton. Although the 
rice industry of the south Atlantic 
states is hardly holding its own, the 
crop of late years has developed to a 
staple in southern Louisiana and Texas. 
Call it overproduction or what you 
will, the fact seems to be that as with 
cotton the rice supply has proved bur- 
densome to work off at prices satisfac- 
tory to producers. It is estin.ated in 
trade circles that the rice yield for 1903- 
4 left a surplus of about 1,200,000 sacks. 
The crop for 1994-5 aggregated 4,500,000 
sacks, compared with an estimate of 
5,350,000 sacks or 883,000,000 pounds for 
the preceding year. Thus the supply 
of rice has apparently ruled ample to 
the point of surfeitace. 

Some light has been thrown on the 
situation of late, owing to a b'‘gger 
export demand. If this continues the 
market may be rounded inte good 
shape during the present year. It ap- 
pears that the West Indies have lately 
been attracted by low prices prevailing 
for rice in the United States, and have 
purchased freely. Exports of rice, rice 
polish and rice bran from this country 
for the calendar year 1904 totaled 46,- 
070.000 pounds, or double those of 1903. 
At the same time, illustrative of the 
abundance of domestic rice, it may be 
stated that imnorts of the product into 
the United States during 1904 were 
hardly 130,000.000 pounds, showing a de- 
crease of 20% from 1903. It is to be 
hoped this ratio of increasing exports 
and decreasing imports will continue. 

Another feature which ought to 
serve as a hopeful sign for producers 
of rice in the United States is the 
larger inquiry for low grades of that 
crop to feed to stock. It is claimed 
that during the current winter vast 
quantities of red, stack-burnt and 
seedy rice have been ground and mixed 
with other grades as a stock feed. 
Texas particularly is a foremost factor 
in thus encouraging this outlet for rice. 
Local authorities claim that at a con- 
servative estimate 500.090 bags or near- 
ly 10%. of the last rice crop will be con- 
sumed by stock. At New Orleans rice 
bran sells at $12 to $14 per ton, rice 
polish $19.50 to $22. 





FLORIDA. 


Leon Co—Farmers are busy prepar- 
ing ground for the corn crop. 
press themselves as having decided to 
plant heavily for a provision crop, and 
not to put as much in cotton as last 
year. 








They ex- | 
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WHAT THE MINISTER SAYS 


Is Most Convincing. 


“I thought I would write you what 
Pyramid Pile Cure has done for me. I 
had a most aggravated case of bleed- 
ing piles; indeed, I dreaded when I had 
to go to stool. One fifty-cent box cured 
me. I feel like a new man. I have rec- 
ommended it to others as being the 
most wonderful remedy known. It is 
indeed a great blessing to suffering hu- 
manity. You are at liberty to use this 
for ll it is worth, and I hope it may 
do good.” Rev. W. E. Carr, 355 No. 
Holbrook St., Danville, Va. 

Clergymen (like all professional men 
who lead sedentary Iives) are especia)- 
ly addicted to piles in various forms, 
and are continually on the icokout for 
a remedy which will give relief, with 
little or no idea of obtaining a cure. 

Recognizing this fact, Rev. Mr. Carr 
consents to the use of his name in order 
that other sufferers niay know there is 
a cure called Pyramid Pile Cure, which 
is sold by druggists everywhere for the 
low price of fifty cents a package, and 
which will bring about to everyone af- 
flicted with piles, the same beneficial 
results as in his own case. Be careful 
to accept no substitutes, and remember 
that there is no remedy “just as good.” 

A little book describing the causes 
and cure of Piles is published by Pyra- 
mid Drug Co., Marshall, Mich., and will 
be sent free for the asking. All suffer- 
ers are advised to write for it, as it 
) contains valuable information om the 

subject of Piles. 








Progt comes onlyby using practicalaad mod- 
ern Potato Implements. 


Wle Wake Them. 
Machines to c. yy, coopemtueity, cut and 
Sa" bidet and harvees and 





SAN JOSE SCALE 
GooD’s 
Caustic Potash Whale-Oil Soap Ko. 3 


Endorsed by 0. 8. Dept. of Agri. and State Experiment 
Stations. This soapisa Fertilizer as well asan Insecti- 
cide. 5&6ib. Kens, $2.50; 1001, f 


#70 bb., Spe per lb; 425 1b. 3}c. Rend for booklet. 
: JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 
939-41 N. Prent Strect, Pitiadeiphin, Pa 












- One of our agents says be will make $150 next year. We be- 

lieve be can. Thisis the best seller we pver saw. Write for 
CO Srectat Grrge and plan to Agerrs, Mate mov + 

J.B. Foote (Dept. 1 ) Fary. Co., Fredericktown,0, 

The Great Agents Supply House. 











For old or new buildings of any kind use 


PAROID ROOFING 


The roof with quality and durability in it. You'll be surprised at its low cost and 

long life. Any onecanapply it. Contains no tar. Slate color. Each roll contains 

a complete roofing kit. Don't take an imitation; get the genuine, Send for 
“B stablished in 1 


Free Sample and book on 


F. W. BIRD & SON, East Watpole, Mass.. or Monadnock & 
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Southern Edition 


For Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and Florida, 
American Agriculturist aims to make 
thorough study of the needs of farmers 
and planters in each of these states, 
and from actual knowledge of local con- 
dit‘ons supply the practical, helpful 
matter needed. Help us, brother farm- 
ers. Make this your own paper. Use 
its pages to discuss the proplems con- 
fronting you. Ask questions. Give the 
“old reliable’ American Agriculturist 
the benefit of your experience. Feel 
that its pages are yours. 





Facts About Lime, Sulphur and Salt. 


[From Page 217.] 

coating of dense, fine hair, which ex- 
tends out a little distance over the 
actual surface of the twigs. The scales 
set close to the surface and in this way 
are as much protected by the clothing 
as the twigs themselves. The tendency 
of those making the lime and sulphur 
wash has been rather in the direction 
of using an excess of lime and omitting 
the salt. The result was that a thick 
wash was obtained, which formed a 
coating over the hairs and which did 
not come into actual contact with the 
seale at all. This coating cracked off 
or ‘was washed off, or lost its effect, 
without injury to the insects. On the 
older bark which did not have this 
hairy covering, the wash in many cases 
did fairly good work. We, therefore, 
had the effect of apparently clean trees, 
which bore horribly scaly fruit. The 
natural tendency of the larval scales is 
to work outward, and the young twigs 
and the forming fruit became badly 
infested quite early in the season. 

Unfortunately the explanation which 
seems reasonable for the apple does 
not apply to pear. The pear is not 
protected in the same way as the 
apple by a hairy coating or cov- 
ering. The material had every pos- 
sible chance to stick and to come 
into direct contact with the scales. 
‘Why the scales were not killed on pear 
while they were killed on peach is one 
of those things that has so far es- 
caped my powers of explanation. It is 
well to say that in some localities bet- 
ter results have keen obtained. In New 
York state, for instance, I am told that 
the results of the winter work have 
been on the whole satisfactory. In 
Pennsylvania, I know that they have 
not been so. I saw Pennsylvania or- 
echards which rad been thoroughly 
sprayed and in which the fruit was just 
as scaly as it was in any of the New 
Jersey orchards. 

It is probably unfair to say that this 
wash has proved a failure; but it is 
fair to say that it is not entirely relia- 
ble. There is no reason to believe that 
the failure of the last previous winter 
will be repeated. On the other hand, 
there is no certainty that the success 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


of 1902-3 will be dupli- 
peach and plum grower 
Nme, salt and sulphur 
use more lime than is 
necessary; use salt to help the wash 
and boil in all cases. If you get too 
much lime your wash is too thick and 
tends to scale off. By adding salt you 
increase the sticking qualities, and you 
aid in the spreading power of the wash. 
It seems to get closer and to hold hard- 
er, and that is the point to be aimed 
at. On plum trees do not make your 
application until after midwinter. The 
trees are perhaps more sensitive to this 
wash than any other, and even peach 
resists better than plum. 

During the past summer a long series 
of experiments have been made with 
combinations of lime and sulphur to 
note the effect upon insects and upon 
foliage. The scaies sometimes become 
so abundant in the latter part of the 
summer that it seems desirable to check 
them so that the trees shall rot be too 
bodly infested when they go into the 
winter. 


winter 
To the 
I say use the 
wash; do not 


of the 
cated. 


Grand Championship Jersey Cow. 


The beautiful Jersey, Figgis, whose 
picture is shown on American Agricul- 
turist’s first cover page, is considered 
one of the finest cows of her breed. 
George H. Pollard, manager of Dream- 
wold, the farm of Thomas W. Lawson 
of Massachusetts, sends us the follow- 
ing facts relative to this animal: Fig- 
gis is kept under the same conditions 
and treated in exactly the same man- 
ner as our other cows. She is tied in 
a double stall, having for a companion 
Golden Lad’s Mermaid. We aim to 
have the sanitary conditions of the 
very best, and our barn is fitted with 
drains, running water and arrange- 
ments for washing and flushing, that 
cleanliness may be always observed. 

We never force the cows, believing 
that a fair production and good health 
are better than a forced production and 
a ruined constitution. We feed a mix- 
ture of bran, ground oats and oil meal. 
Feed corn silage once a day and use 
fine English hay or clover hay, as we 
happen to have it. Every day the cows 
are turned out for exercise, though in 
the coldest weather the time out is as 
short as will keep them in good health 
and condition. Figgis is as bright and 
vigorous aS many cows half her age 
and so far as appearances go, is good 
for an indefinite time to come. Her 
bull calf by Flying Fox, now two 
months old, is a strong, healthy chap, 
and we expect he will cut quite a figure 
in future Jersey history. Figgis is 
again in calf to Flying Fox, 

ALABAMA 

Lauderdale Co—The steady rise in 
the price of cotton has again started 
the movement of the fleecy staple in 
this county. About 40% of the crop 
still remains to be sold, and cotton is 


coming into Florence rapidly, consider- 
ing the condition of the roads. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Pickens Co—But little cotton being 
put upon the market. Wheat acreage 
small on account of so much cotton be- 
ing in the fields. Horse and mule val- 
ues have depreciated 20%.° Wheat $1.25 
p bu, corn 75c, cows $20 to $40 each, 
beef cattle 2 to 8c p lb, grass hogs 8c 
d w. 

Beaufort Co—Owing to the scarcity 
of food to be found by the birds, larks 
and jackdaws have been boring into 
the lines where green peas have been 
sown and in some places have done 
damage to the stands. Such English 
peas as were up have been nipped, and 
the sprouting of what remains under- 
ground is necessarily delayed. The 
crops of [Irish potatoes have not 
yet been planted, and may not 
begin until late in March. Before the 
cold and wet spell the preparation of 
the lands was going on with alacrity. 
Most of the hitherto planters of short 
staple cotton on these islands will plant 
the long staple instead, as the decline 
in that staple has not been as great 
comparatively as it has been with short 
cotton. 


Swamp Lands—While the amend- 
ment to increase the appropriation for 
irrigation and drainage to $75,000 was 
under discussion as a section of the 
agri appropriation bill in the senate, 
Senator Latimer asked if the swamp 
lands of the various states could be in- 
cluded in the investigation. Senator 
Warren, who had charge of the amend- 
ment, replied that such was the pur- 
pose of the amendment but that Sec 
Wilson is expected to use the apropri- 
ation mainly for irrigation investiga- 
tion Senator Latimer stated there were 
hundreds of thousands of acres of val- 
uable land under water and in §S C; 
some of the most valuable lands are 
practically ruined by backwater. After 
short discussion the amendment was 
agreed to. In conversation Senator Lat- 
imer said it is purposed to examine the 
S C swamp lands to ascertain the prob- 
able cost of drainage and of opening 
them for cultivation. It is probable an 
effort will be made to obtain appropri- 
ation to drain these lands after the 
survey has been made. The principal 
difficulty in the way, that of private 
ownership, may be obviated by having 
the owners agree to donate a portion 
of the land to the government to be 
opened up for homesteads, as has been 
done in the west where land has been 
irrigated. 

To Discuss Cotton—Senator McLau- 
rin of S C, has written to urge prom- 
inent spinners and exporters of cotton 
in N and S C, Va, and Ga, to meet 
in Washington this week, to consider 
the cotton situation, and agree upon 
a general proposition to be presented 
to the president by himself, Hon John 
M. Parker of New Orleans and E. Ash- 
croft of Alabama as a special commit- 
tee. The following is his list of men: 
V. M. Montgomery of Spartanburg, S 
C, T. C. Duncan of Union, S C, W. E. 


Just Say: 


Send me a Dollar Pair 


Free--To Try 


and you will get free on approval, as soon 
as the mails can bring them, a pair of the 
celebrated MAGIC FOOT DRAFTS, the 
great Michigan cure for 


RHEUMATISM 


of every nature—chronic or acute, muse 
cular, sciatic, Lumbago, Gout, etc., 
no matter where 
located or how 
severe. The 
Drafts are worn 
on the soles of 
the feet without 
inconvenience, and cure by drawing out and 
absorbing the poisonous acids and pain- 
causing impurities from the blood thiough 
the great foot-pores. Try them at home 
when you getthem, Then if you are fully 
satisfied with the benefit received you can 
send us One Dollar. If not, keep your 
money. You Decide. You try the Drafts 
entirely at our expense and risk, and you 
can see that we couldn't afford to make 
such a wonderful offer if they didn’t cure. 

Magic Foot Drafts are producing mairvel- 
ous results. They are curing some of the 
worst cases on record after doctors aid all 
other treatments had failed. 


Z. H. Palmer, Pittsburg, writes that the Drafts 
cured him after 28 years of suffering, 
They cured T, §. Curtis, Erie, Pa., 
f > 


TRADE MARK 


at the age 
" Nolanson, Bathurst, Canada, was cured 
ry 20 years of other expensive treatments, 
rs. Z. J. Smith, of San Francisco, Cal., writes: 
Foot Drafts have cured my husband of 
rheumatism, and never have I paid out a dollar 
that is sent so willingly as this.”’ 
“IT was relieved after wearing them (Magic Foot 
Drafts) 24 " Emma O'Reilly, Buford, Wyo. 
Remempber— it you nothing to 
try the Drafts—and a dollar is little to 
pay if cured. A booklet (in col 
ors) on Rheumatism, comes free with the 
Drafts, all prepaid. Write to-day. Do it now! 
MAGIC FOOT PRAFT CO., HSI8 
Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 


1OUTS, 


costs 


scien tific 








SEED OATS 


White 
(actual). 
0. Cc. SHEPARD 


TANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
62 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, - Chicago, Ill. 


Siberian. Yield last year 84 bu. per acre 
White, Clean, Ileavy, 55¢ per bushel. 
CO., Medina, Ohio. 











Made in five sizes, nine styles. 
Sprocket-and-Chain Drive, no Cog Gears. 
Lightest Draft Spreaders on the market. : 9; 
he quantity that can be applied by any 4 
to suit oy) 
Well- 


ning on steel tracks. 


Largest range of Feed, from nothing to three times the a 
Feed changed instantly without stopping team, 


Bottom returns automatically in few lengths of machine. 


other Spreader at one operation. 
requirements of soil. 
made, strong and durable, 


Catalogue gives complete illustrations and contains valuable information about the worth, 


the care and use of manure. Ask for it. 


Be BS 94) Fi fare 


fis) a kere 
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Harrow. 


V 
te 


DETROIT: MICH. % 
. 1600 Hastings Street Be 


50 to 150 bushels capacity. Have 
Load carried by rollers run- 

















Lucas of Laurens, § C, T. E. Moore of 


Tucapan, S C, R. T. Fewell of Rock 
Hill, S C, S. B. Tanner of Henrietta, 
N Cc, J. W. Cannon, J. M. Odell of 
Concord, N C, E. A. Smith, C. W. 
Johnson of Charlotte, N C, L. Banks 
Holt of Graham, N C, A. W. Hayward 
of Haw River, N C, W. A. Irwin of 
Durham, N C, E. C. Holt of Wilming- 
ton, N C, Eugene Holt of Burlington, 
N (, Moses H. Cone of Greensboro, N 


Cc. R. A. Schofield of Danville, Va, H. 
L. Moorman of Lynchburg, Va, W. S. 
forbes of Richmond, Va, G. Bunby 
Jordan of Columbus, Ga, Thomas Bar- 

tt, Jr, E. F. Verdery, J. P. Verdery of 
Augusta, Ga, C. A. Sweet of Atlanta, 
Ga, G. W. Pratt of Huntsville, Ala, 
Val Taylor of Uniontown, Ala, D. A. 
mpkins of Charlotte, N C, John C. 
of Lockhart Shoals, S C, John 
Ford, secretary American Asiatic asso- 
ciation of New York, J. H. Whyte, sec- 
retary interstate cotton convention of 
New Orleans, Silas D. Webb, president 
American Asiatic association of New 
York, James L. Orr of Greenville, S C, 
iilison Smythe of Pelzer, S C. 


Spartanburg Co—There being no cot- 
ton mills going up in the county at this 
business men are beginning to 
building of a railroad from 
Spartanburg to Henrietta or Ruther- 

rdton, N C, so as to tap the Seaboard 

r Line. T he citizens in the northern 

rt of the county are much interested 
the enterprise. Deals in real estate, 
pecially farm lands, are rather slow 
1ese days. The mule trade has been 
ecked by the price of cotton. 


TENNESSEE. 


Montgomery Co—Heavy inroads 
have been made on grain and forage 
supplies on account of extreme cold. 
lfeavy loss in young pigs. No fallow- 
ing of consequence done. Most tobac- 

op has been pooled, to be sold by 
assn of farmers. The method is to 

1 in bulk. All farm work much be- 


1 


i 


Carey 


time, 
itate the 


Madison Co—The Bemis cotton mill 
Jackson is to be doubled in size and 
When all the improvements 
it will be one of the largest 
the south, the outlay being 
500,000. The mill has proved a 
success. 


capacity. 
»> made 
lls in 
bout $1,i 
complete | 
Franklin Co—Crops of '04 were only 


satisfactory in this county. 


iirly 
average only about 10 bus p 


Wheat 


re, it having froze out badly. Corn 
s also a light crop. Potatoes and all 
truck patches were very good. Wheat 
now sells for $1.15, corn 50c, Irish and 


sweet potatoes Tic, oats 50c, fat cattle 
214 to 3c, hogs 4 to 444c, milch cows $25 
to $40, horses and mules $50 to $125. The 
low price of cotton has reduced the 
price of mules 25%. Farmers were 
forced to sow wheat late on account of 
the fly; the result was the crop went 
into winter very small. Recent rains, 
sleet and heavy freezing have left it 
in bad shape. Much of it is already 
injured and the end is not yet in sight. 


GEORGIA. 


Co—The cold has done no 
harm here except to oats and a few 
vegetables, in fact, it is regarded as 
a distinct advantage to fruit, as fruit 
trees bloom with very little encourage- 
ment at this season of the year, and 
when they do that a late frost is al- 
most sure to kill the fruit. Less fer- 
tilizer being bought, ‘which probably 
means less cotton. A few planters are 
holding their cotton for better prices. 
Almost nothing has been done in farm 





Worth 


Worn, so far, owing to unfavorable 
weather. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Aleo, 2 Co—Ground very soft and no 
prospect of planting spring oats right 
away. Most farmers are still holding 
cotton and seem able to hold out till 
the end. To accomplish this the bet- 
ter they are organizing, and also agree- 
ing to reduce the acreage. Forage get- 
ting scarce. The tendency of prices 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers, They enrich the earth. 
1 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


is downward for most of things. Poul- 
try, eggs, butter and corn hold up well. 
Good mules in demand for shipment; 
but few are disposed of, however. La- 
bor scarce. 





VIRGINIA. 


Northumberland Co—The canning 
establishments of this section are los- 
ing heavily, and it is not likely that 
more than one-half the factories will 
run during the coming season. For the 
past two years there has been a heavy 
decline in the market, and those who 
are engaged in the business do not 
seem willing to incur the great risks 
which they have to take unless there 
is a brighter future ahead, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Nash Co—But little work done in 
preparation for spring crops. The acre- 
age in cotton will be reduced, and peas, 
corn, potatoes and tobacco increased. 
Farmers are realizing the importance 
of raising their supplies at home, as all 
country produce is bringing good prices, 
Eggs 20 to 25c p doz, chickens 25 Lo 35c 
p lb, sweet potatoes 60 to 75c p bu, tur- 
nips 50c, pork 8 to 9c: Stock high. Help 
scarce and wages high. 

Davie Co—Feb has brought some of 
the coldest weather here for years. Feb 
16 the ground was covered with snow 
and ice and frozen hard. The 
5th and 18th brought genuine blizzards, 
All farm work completely at a stand- 
still What effect this weather has on 
wheat is impossible to foretell, since 
the ground is covered with ice. All 
branches of trade very dull. Farmers 
are holding cotton and roads being so 
bad no grain can be put on the market. 
Stock seems to be standing the weath- 
er fairly well. Less plowing done this 
winter than ever before. Usually spring 
oats are sown here this month, but 
prospect now is certainly poor for any 
being seeded for some time. The gen- 
eral belief prevails that small grain is 
all right. Cotton is the principal topic 
discussed and a cut in acreage of 25% 
is talked of. A large corn and oat crop 
will be put in. As to prospect for fruit, 
it is yet too early to even guess at it. 
Farmers are cheerful. 


KENTUCKY. 


Crittenden Co—Wheat has been pro- 
tected by snow most of the winter. Not 
much tobacco delivered yet and much 
not stripped yet. Stock is standing the 
winter very well, but consuming much 
feed. Corn brings a good price. Wheat 
$1.10 p bu. Irish potatoes advancing. 


Todd Co—Weather good, but fruit 
all right. The tenderest budded 
peaches in fine condition, with all other 
fruit prospects good. Farmers feeding 
stock and beef fine at present. Hogs 
selling at 4%c p Ib. No cattle being 
sold and only a few being fed. 


Grayson Co—Continued cold and 
snow hard on farm stock, but gener- 
ally it seems to be in fair condition. 
Potatoes very scarce and high here, 
selling at 90c to $1.25 p bu. Wheat has 
had plenty of snow protection, and 
farmers are expecting a better crop 
than usual this spring. 

Lincoln Co—There is so little stir in 
stock trade as to almost exclude the 
live stock trade from quotations. A few 
horses sold at fancy prices; 33 were 
recently sold, averaging $310. 


Tobacco Notes. 


Owing to further consolidations last 
year, tobacco production in Sumatra is 
being even more closely monopolized. 
There are now only 47 great planting 
companies in the island. The ’04 Su- 
matra crop was the second largest on 
record, totaling 255,000 bales, and fall- 
ing short only 10,000 bales from the 
banner output of '99. The average price 
received for the crop was the eighth 
lowest on record, being only 90c (Dutch) 
p Ib. 














KENTUCKY. 


BuRLEY DEAL HANGING Firs—In 
spite of press reports to the effect that 
the plan of financing the °'04 burley 
crop had fallen through, officials of 


that organization have not given up the 
fight. Standard oil backing the tobac- 
co trust is acknowledged to have been 
the means of the inability of the assn 
to secure the necessary $10,000,000 from 
N Y financiers. It is alleged that one 
capitalist in the metropolis, who is not 
enwrapped body and soul with the 
trust, has agreed to put up $5,000,000 if 
the assn can raise the remaining $5,000,- 
600. The difficulty that the  burley 
growers assn has experienced in secur- 
ing money to handle the crop has 
caused a general weakness in the mar- 
ket for burley leaf. It is claimed the 
organization has 6,000,000 lbs tied up 
in Bath and Fleming counties alone. 
Some sales are reported at 9@1l2c p Ib. 
TENNESSEE. 

CLARKSVILLE—Nothing doing in the 
loose tobacco market, due partly from 
the cold weather, but mainly from the 
control of the sale of the planters’ 
assn, The latter is also making re- 
newed efforts to get congress to repeal 
the act of ’94; putting a tax of 6c p 
Ib on sale of raw leaf tobacco to 
consumers, the repeal would give an- 
other outlet for their crops on the 
sugar and cotton plantations, and in 
the northwestern states—[Clark & 


Bro. 
VIRGINIA. 
During the past month a total of 
1,326,700 Ibs of tobacco were sold on 
the South Boston breaks at an aver- 
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age of $9.31 p 100 Ibs. 
offerings were 100,000 lbs larger, but 
the average price was only $8.48. Re- 
ports from Lynchburg say growers are 
not wholly dissatisfied with prices re- 
ceived for tobacco this season, but 
nevertheless announce their determi- 
nation to put out a moderate acreage 
this coming spring. They fear any 
enlargement in plantings would bring 
back the depression. At Petersburg, 
prices are averaging 1@2c p lb higher 
than those current a year ago. 

MECKLENBURG Co—Owing to so much 
snow and rain during the present sea- 
son, very few tobacco seedbeds have 
been prepared. The tobacco growers’ 
protective assn is gaining membership 
in the county. At every meeting the 
farmers are talking of reducing the 
acreage of tobacco this year, and there 
is no doubt but what it will be done. 
The low price of tobacco ruling now 
fully justifies that belief. Fully 75% 
of the bright tobacco in this county 
has been sold.—[{T. Y. A. 
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In Jan, ‘04, 


ae ee 
VIRGINIA, 

At the state grange meeting at 
Charleston, during the last week in 
January, Rippon grange was represent- 
ed by her worthy master, who was 


honored by being elected assistant 
steward. This is the first time for many 
years that Jefferson county has had an 
officer in the state grange. 
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BATEMAN Mro. CO-, Box 132, Crenicoh, N. J. 


Your Spring Help~ 
What kind of | help will 
you do your work the oid 


pe have this spring. Will 
way with many men and 
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ACME 


SIZES 
3 to 13% feet 





I deliver f. 0. b. at New Vork, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Kansas City, M 






Pulyerizin 


ng Harrow 


and Leveler. 















Clod Cru 


SENT ON TRIAL. 


To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 


The best aetna t 
Riding Harrow on earth. The 
» Acme crushes, cuts, pul- 
verizes, turns and levels 
S all soils for all purposes. 
Made entirely of cast 
a», steel and wrought iron 
—indestructible, 


> Catalog and Dooklet. 
—“Anideal Harrow” by 
Sleary Stewart cent from 

San Francisco, Portiand, 


ete, 






DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer, Millington, New Jersey. 


ge ee 7th Ave. &., MINNEAPOLIS. 1316 W. Sth St., 
Sts., COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


our Le oerie eo and W. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 216 10th St. Louisvit yat Se ‘ater j- Gay 

















STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 


PEACH 
TREES 





We Have a 

Large Supply WE HAVE THEM 
All 

Well Graded. BY THE MILLION. 


Don't buy untifyou get our prices. We will 
save you some money on your planting, both on 
peach and strawberries. We have a complete 
and full assortment of general nursery stock. 


Write foriour New 1905 Catalogue. 


CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES, 


Chattanooga, Tennessee. 





See CUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 











Large 
Illustrated Catalog 


The publishers wish to guneuaee that ow 
have just issued a new and revised edition of 
their 116-page illustrated eotales. The style has 
been much improved and many portraits of the 
most eminent scientists along the lines of agri- 
culture and allied subjects have been 
including such authors as Thomas e~, W. A. 
Henry, Herbert Myrick, Samuel Johnson, 
A. 8. Mer, L. H. Bailey, Peter’ Henderson, 
Patrick Barry, L. M. Wilcox, E. E Rexford, 
Cc. L. Allen and Edward Eggleston. 


It contains a detailed description of the most 
sees and popular books covering every: phase 

of agricultural and outdoor life, presenting an 
unusual variety of available literature, the oo 
of witich will enable the reader to s 
cope with any intricate question that may 4 
sent itself, This catalog is as essential to the 
progressive farmer’s library as any other work 
of reference and will be sent to all applying 
for it. Inclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of 
mailing, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
. Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 

















~The Louse 
Question 


When your animals rub incessantly 
at this season of the year, look out 
for lice. This is especially true of 
calves and colts. To meet this con- 
dition Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.S.) for- 
mulated the famous Instant Louse 
Killer, which kills lice on stock and 
poultry 


INSTANT 
LOUSE KILLER 


kills ticks on sheep. It, being a powder, 
can be applied in zero weather. Do not 
wait for warm weather; do not let the tick 
eat up your profits; kill him on the spot 
with Instant Louse Killer. Putupin round 
cans with perforated top, full pound 25 cts, 

Sold on a positive written guarantee, 
Be sure of the word “Instant” on the 
Can; there are 25 imitators, 


1 Ib. 25e { Bzcopt in Canada 
and extreme 
3 Ibs. 60c | West and South. 


If your dealer cannot supply you we will 
forward 1 lb. by mail or express, prepaid, 
for 35 cents. 


Manufactured by 


DR. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland, Ohio. 








Steel Roofing 3>‘o0” 


WE PAY FREIGHT EAST of COLORADO 
Except Oklahoma, Indian Territory and 
Texas. Strictly new, perfect steel sheets, 
6and 8 feetlong. The best roofing, siding 
or ceiling you can use; painted two sides, 
Flat,82; corrugated or V crimped, #2.10 per 
square. Write for free catalogue No. D-25 

on material from Sheriffs’ and Kececivers’ Sales. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING OO, 

85th & Iron Sts., Chicago, 


For Snecific Opthalmia, 
No More Blind Horses Steen Biindpecs lot oahet 


sore eyes, Barry Co., lowa City,lowa,have sure cure 


A Guaranteed CHURN 


V Makes finest butter, costs less, takes only holf as 
long. Simplicity its merit. A child can work it. 
THE TILT CITURN. Send for catalogue D and 
free churn offer. 
MacDougal Mfg. Co.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 

















THE FARMERS’ 
HANDY WAGON 


Built for hard knocks and 
heavy loads. Storm and sun 
Lew Steel Wheels 

easy loading. Wide 
tires prevent cutting in soft 
ground, Will carry any load 
a team can haul. 


Steel Wheels 
Ww 


e furnish steel wheels to fit 
any axle. All sizes from 20 
inches up. Any width of tire 
from2 to 8 inches. Straight 
or staggered oval spokes. 
Catalogue Free. 


EMPIRE MFC. CO., 
Box 106 E, Quincy, Ill. 


Why Pay 
Repair 
Bills? 

















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








| Cattle Hogs | Sheep 


} 


Per 100 lbs 





| 1905 | 1904 | 1906 | 1904 |1908| 1904 











or | 





Chicago..... $6.25 |$5.75 |$5.00 |$5.50 |$6 00 $4.66 
New York...| 6.00 | 5.40 | 6.05 | 5.65 | 6.23) 5.00 
Buffalo...... | 5.75 | 6:30 | 5.35 5.60 | 6 25) 5.00 
Kansas City, 5.50] $.25 | 5.00 | 5.30 | 6.751 4.20 
Pittsburg...| 5.60 ] 6.25 | 5.30 6.55 | 5.50} 4.80 





At Chicago, a temporary improve- 
ment in prices was noted for cattle 
classing above ordinary to common, due 
in part to the fact that the weather 
tended to prevent a free movement of 
stock to slaughtering centers. On this 
account commission men were skepti- 
cal as to the permanency of the better- 
ment, and urged shippers to be very 
cautious in sending in future supplies. 
In fact, a conservative course in mar- 


keting was generally advised. Nicely 
finished beeves brought $6@6.25. 

Fancy native steers ......... $6.00@ 6.25 
Inferior tO MeCCIUIM 2... .000¢ 3.00@ 4.75 
Fair to good butcher cows.. 2.50@ 3.25 
Cutters and canners ........ 1.25@ 2.75 
Common to ex butcher bulls 2.00@ 4.00 
Feeders, good to choice 3.50@ 4.35 
Plain to choice stockers 2.00@ 3.75 
ee ee erm 
Milch cows, p head .......... 25.00@45.00 


Fat cows and heifers for the most 
part followed the lead of beef cattle. 
Sellers are not inclined to put much 
stress on a substantial improvement in 
butcher stock in the near future. 
Calves were very satisfactory sale, that 
is, all tasty light veals. 

Althousch the hog situation shows a 
tendency to firmness, the market is not 
exhibiting any sky-rocket advances. In 
fact, quotations seemed to hover close- 
ly around the 5-c mark. There ap- 
pears to be nothing the matter with 
the hog trade except the abundance 
of supplies. 

The strength of the sheep market, 
noted in these columns last week, was 
generally sustained. The appetite of 
killers for muttons appears to be quite 
vigorous this season, Prices have 
forged ahead until lambs sold $1.50 to 
2 p 100 lbs higher than a year ago. 
Some dealers early predicted that the 
continued advance in sheep quotations 
would cause market breaking runs, but 
evidently these prophesies were Over- 
drawn. Best lambs brought 7.50@8 p 
100 Ibs, fat ewes 5.25@5.65, wethers 5.50 
@6, bucks and culls 2.50@4, 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
ETANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 
; a Wheat 


Cash or spot 16 | 300 — 


Corn Oats 


1904 | 1905 | 1904 














Chicago..... 1.20 [1.04 | .44 | .52%| .31 | .43 
New York...{1.23 |1.05 | .56 | .64 | .37%,| .55 
Boston.......| — | —— | 55%] 62 | .39 | .64 
Toledo......./1.18 {1.06 | .47 | .47 B2%0) .45 








St Lonis..... 1.15%4/1.04%4] .45 | .45%,] .32 | .43 
Min’p’lis....|1.16 |1.00',| .43 44 28 
es ie a et eee 








Liverpool... /1.13'.| — 
turns, Al- 
though the weather throughout 
the major winter wheat states 
proved abnormally cold for so late in 
the season, reports indicated that fields 
were fairly well covered with snow. The 
fact, however, that there was undoubt- 
edly a small portion of the winter wheat 
area not protected tended to give a lit- 
the support to prices. 

Wheat for May delivery held around 
$1.17@1.19 p bu; at top figures some 
realizing and this tended to bring about 
a reaction. July 1.02%, Sept around 94, 

The rate war between western roads 
for the trans-Atlantic grain trade has 
developed no new features, Neither fac- 
tors proved willing to give up the fight, 
but the belief is expressed that freights 
have been brought down to about the 
low point. The outcome appears to rest 
with the gulf roads, as it is announced 
in New York that strenuous efforts will 
be made by eastern interests to pre- 
vent a further divergence of the export 
grain trade from Atlantic ports to New 
Orleans and Galveston. 

The volume of the corn movement 
was liberal, due in part to low freight 
rates to the seaboard. Low tempera- 
tures served to create a heavy con- 
sumption of corn in interior districts of 
the country. The export movement of 
this grain is showing steady improve- 


firm and weak by 


ment over a year ago. The outgo from 
the U § last month, aecording to offi- 
cial figures, exceeded 16,000,000 bus, and 
was three times as heavy as exports 
in Jan, ’04. The quantity of corn on 
ocean passage is reported in excess of 
the same time in ’04. No 2 corn sold 


as high as 444%c p bu in store. May 
corn advanced to 47%c, and Jily 
touched 48c, followed by reaction. 

Oats prices did not advance ma- 
terially except for the May _ option 


which put on over ic, followed by some 
recession. May oats sold around 31@ 
sl¥%e p bu, July 30%@31l%c. Standard 
oats in store 31@31%c. 

A good undertone pervaded the bar- 
ley trade, particularly for malting 
grades. Screenings showed a general 
selling range of 28@38%c p bu for com- 
mon to fancy. Good feeding barley 
commanded 38@40c, choice to fancy 
malting 45@50c. 

Conditions operated against activity 
in seeds. Timothy, however, proved in 


reported to aggregate 40,000 bbls, only 
2-3 as heavy as a year ago. 

Dealers at New York claim there is 
no prospect for a general improvement 
in the apple situation during the com- 
ing few weeks. This belief is attributed 
to the fact that the quantity of poor 
apples in sight still appears liberal. In 
regard to the export trade there is con- 
siderable uncertainty. 

At New York, best fruit firm, Kings 
$2.50@3.75 p bbl, Baldwins and Green- 
ings 1.25@2.50, Snows 2@3.50, Spitz 2.50 
@4, Spy 2@3.50. 

At Chicago, steadiness the rule; of- 
ferings generally ample. Ben Davis 
$1.25@2 p bbl, Baldwins 1.50@2, Spitz 2@ 
2.50, Kings 2@3.50, Spy 2.25@3.25. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, no further losses after 
the decline noted last yeek. Offerings 
mainly from the Empire state and N J, 
Prime light calves change hands at 
11@1144c p lb, heavy veals 8@lic, hogs 














FLORIDA CABBAGE FIELD IN WINTER 


Cabbage is grown quite extensively in sections of Florida for the early 


northern markets. 


Palmetto, Fla, some distance below Tampa. 
in fact, considerable quantities were being shipped at that 
in cabbage in this section range from a few 
had about 40 acres. 
which sold at $1.75 to $2 per crate. 
cleared originally from palmettos, several 
of which are shown in the illustration. 


grower, Joseph Gracia, last 
125 to 150 crates per acre, 
grown mainly on hammock land, 


year 


fair request, and all offerings were ab- 
sorbed, for the most part at $2.45@2.65 
p 100 lbs, with fancy at 2.75. Clover 
held around steady, spot or Feb com- 
manding 12.50 p 100 lbs. Millet was 
quotable at 1.40@1.60 for common to 
choice hungarian. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Uniess otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country cansignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 

sumers, an advance is usuaiy secured. 


Apples. 


Cables from the U K say no marked 
improvement will be noted in the apple 
movement until stocks are reduced. At 
Liverpool, Baldwins show a range of 
$2@3 p bbl, Golden Russets $2.75@3.50, 
Greenings 2.25@3.25. Hamburg reports 
a better demand for large Greenings at 
nets of 1.90@2.45 p bbl. Exports from 
Can and the U § since Sept 1, aggre- 
gate 1.850,000 bbls, compared with 
3,065,000 the same period last year. 

Advices from leading apple centers 
of the Empire state say around % of 
storage supplies of fruit have been 
moved. Generally No 1 Baldwins fetch 
$1.75@2 p bbl. At Gasport, 40,000 bbls 
are held but everything is out of first 
hands. Laray’s storage supplies are 





The picture, shown above, was taken March 16, 1904, near 


The crop was about ready to cut, 
time. The areas 
acres to 40 or more. One 
The crop averaged 
The crop is 


5@7%4c, pork tenderloins 21@238c, hot- 
house lambs $5@10 ea. 
Beans. 


Those in close touch with the situa- 
tion claim the bean market should im- 
prove. Trade reports claim 75% of the 
Canadian crop has been moved and 
home markets will need the remainder. 
For the U § holdings are estimated as 
less than 1-3 the crop and available 
supplies are given as only 50% as large 
as this time last year. Imports of 
white beans from Europe are running 


very light, almost nothing in fact, 
whereas last year several hundred 
thousand bushels were brought into 
the U S from Europe. 

At New York, marrows a trifle 





Much Appreciated. 


Thousands of copies of the 1905 edi- 
tion of the American Agriculturist Year 
Book and Farmer’s Almanac have now 
been mailed, and those who have re- 
ceived it are very enthusiastic regard- 
ing its merits. Among the many fea- 
tures of vital interest is the department 
devoted to Commercial Agriculture. 
The statistics and text covering this 
subject are more complete and compre- 
hensive than ever. This feature alone 
makes the book a necessity on the 
farm. The supply of this book is lim- 
ited, and all ‘who desire a copy should 
accept at once our most liberal offer 
as given in the announcement appear- 
ing on another page. 


























higher, bringing $3@3.25 p bu. Pea 
beans 2@2.15, red kidneys 2.90@3, write 
kidneys 3.15@3.25, yellow eyes 2.30@ 
2.40. 


Eggs. 

The spurt in the egg market this 
month resulted in drawing supplies 
from remote sections. N Y agents were 
quite active in Tex, shipments being 
made by boat to the metropolis. Sev- 
eral cars of limed eggs were brought 
from Can at a cost of 5c p doz duty 
and ic freight, but the shipments paid 
out. The future of the egg market 
hinges upon increased offerings of 
fresh stock, as refrigerator supplies 
have been reduced to a minimum, 

At New York, jobbers filling only 
urgent needs. Fine westerns fetch 32@ 
35e p doz, refrigerators 27@3lic, fcy hen- 
nery 35@40c, 

At Chicago, extras commanded 32c p 
doz, fresh 23@28c, refrigerators 22@27c. 
Fresh Fruits. 

In parts of southwestern Ga the re- 
cent cold damaged 25 to 30% of the veg- 
etable crop; fruit unhurt. The tend- 
ency is to increase the melon acreage; 
some estimating the enlargement at 

20%. 

Increased interest in plums is mani- 
fested by farmers of central Miss. In 
Holmes county it is reported 25,000 
plum trees are being set out this sea- 
son, The strawberry acreage has also 
been increased by 25%. 

At New York, selected Fla straw- 
berries bring 75c@$1 p qt, average run 
of offerings 35@50c. Choice cranber- 
ries in request at 7.50@8.50 p bbl. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, supplies are still press- 
ing hard upon the market and shippers 
experience difficulty in obtaining full 
prices. Choice timothy commands 80@ 
She p 100 Ibs, clover 60@65c, salt 50c, 
long rye straw $1@1.05. 

Mili Feeds. 

A good export demand has stimu- 
lated the mill feed market to some ex- 
tent. Recent sales of bran for ship- 
ment to Germany were contracted at 
S19 p ton f o b. Owing to the recent 
nprovement in domestic prices, a few 
rospective foreign shipments of mill 
stuffs were worked into the home trade. 
from Hungary report feeds as 
scarce and high, 

At New York, bulk bran is quoted at 
$20@21 p ton by city mills, middlings 
22@23, red dog 24@25, western spring 
bran 19@19.50, cottonseed meal and cake 
’6, linseed oil meal 28. 


Cables 


Onions. 
Dealers claim the cold weather has 
handicapped the onion trade somewhat 


through affording the market an abun- 
dance of frosted stock to be worked off. 
This has prevented prices from show- 
ing their full strength. 

It is claimed 40,000 to 50,000 bu of U S 
onions have either been exported or 
engaged for shipment abroad during 
the past few weeks. Dealers say the 
foreign demand should hold out for 
about three weeks longer. Many are 
now confident that old domestic onions 
will be out of the way by April 15. 

At New York, market not materially 
ehanged; inferior onions inclined to 
drag. Reds and yellows fetch $2.25@3 
rp 150 Ibs in bulk, whites 1.50@2 p cra, 
Lermudas and Havanas 1.75@2.50. 

Potatoes. 
potatoes are selling at good 

Reports from central western 

of Red Bliss Triumphs 


Seed 
figures. 
markets tell 


bringing $1@1.15 p bu, in a limited 
way. It is claimed that Neb and Ia 


have fair supplies of Ohios, which they 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


will begin to move as soon as the cold 
weather breaks up. 

Around Medina few potatoes avail- 
able for shipment. Other towns in the 
county are holding heavy supplies and 
the movement apears very sluggish.— 
[S. C. B., Orleans Co, N Y. 

Potato holdings by Long Island farm- 
ers are heavier than this time last year, 
Growers in Suffolk count. ~re now ac- 
cepting 50c p bu, wheress sales were 
made early in Jan as high as 65c. The 
situation is rendered all the more un- 
satisfactory this winter by reason of 
freight rates being 1c p bu higher than 
they were a year ago. Reports from 
Ontario Co, N Y, say potato prices have 
receded to 25c p bu. 

Potatoes have shown great shrink- 
age, running much heavier than last 
year. We believe the quantity of po- 
tatoes that has left here is larger than 
is generally realized.—[(C. & C., Aroos- 
took Co, Me. 

Should judge that 35% of ’04 potato 
crop has been shipped out. Sluggish 
movement at 30c p bu. Holdings fully 
1-3 heavier than a year ago.—[G. R., 
Wayne Co, N Y¥ 

About 40% of potato crop shipped. 
More tubers on hand now than were 
raised altogether last year. Farmers 
are receiving 18@20c p bu, compared 
with 22c in Jan.—[W. & W., Oakland 
Co, Mich. 

At New York, recent decline partly 
recovered, but market is not display- 
ing much life. Fine westerns sell at 
$1.25@1.50 p 180 Ibs, Long Islands 1.50@ 
2, Jerseys 1.25@1.40, New Bermudas 4.50 
@6 p bbl. 

At Boston, steadiness prevails after 
the recent slump. A plenitude of fine 
Me potatoes are offered at 45c p bu. 

At Chicago, prices about the 
same as last noted. Best northern 
Burbanks fetched 33@36c p bu, coarser 
stock 26@30c. 

Poultry. 


Eastern dealers claim that shipments 
of live poultry from the south are late 
this year. Some allege the high price 
of eggs, is inducing many farmers to 
hold back poultry. 

At New York, market in fair shape. 
Turkeys 18@2lc p lb d w, capons 16@ 
24c, chickens 14@20c, fowls 12@l4c, 
ducks 15@16c, geese 12@1l4c, squabs $2.25 
@3.75 p doz. Live chickens Ic p Ib, 
fowls 14@15c, roosters 9@10c, ducks 75c 
@ $1 p pr, geese 1.25@2 p pr. 

At Boston, demand not aggressive, 
but eastern and northern poultry is in 
request. Chickens fetch 15@20c p Ib d 
w, fowls 14@l6c, ducks 15@lic, squabs 
$3@4 p doz. Fey capons 18@22c p lb, 





Ss 


geese 12@138c, turkeys 17@2ic Live 
fowls lic, roosters 8@9c. 
Vegetables. 


The cabbage situation in interior sec- 
tions of the Empire state shows no 
marked improvement. Shipments are 
not being made with freedom. Storage 
stocks in Cortland Co are reported as 
still appearing large; shippers giving 
$7 p tonfob. 

It is averred that vegetable growers 
in the vicinity of Toronto, Can, are re- 
belling against the proposed plan of 
canners to contract tomatoes at lower 
prices in °05. Last season packers gave 
as high as 30c p bu for tomatoes and 
$8 p ton for sweet corn. 

Owing to strenuous efforts on the 
part of buyers to depress the market, 
wool is a shade lower than at the high 
point of the season. However, it is 
claimed the situation does not warrant 
a general decline. In the far southwest 
shearing has commenced. Reports tell 


of some contracting in O at a range of 
25@27c p lb for unwashed and 33c for 
fine washed wool. Receipts of wool at 
Boston so far this year aggregate 35,- 
500,000 Ibs, an increase of 15,000,000 lbs 
over the same period in '04. 

The market for all canned corn is 
easy except Me offerings. Last week a 
sale of Empire state corn was noted at 
471%4c p doz, the lowest point of the sea- 
son. If the market continues to weaken 
it may have some effect upon contract 
prices for ’05 acreage. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 
1905 .. 344%4c 34 c 32 Cc 
1904 ..25%4@26%4c 25 @26 c 2414%4@25%e 
1903 ..2644@27 c 26 @26%c 25 @25tec 

Announcement is made of the incor- 
poration under the N J laws of the 
American butter refining co, with a 
capital of $17,000,000. So far as can be 
learned, the new concern will deal ex- 
clusively in butter and processes for 
refining the same. 

The cmy at Potsdam, N Y, made 638,- 
000 lbs of butter in 04 and received 13,- 
175,000 lbs of milk. The average ‘price 
paid for butter fat was 21.7c p lb and 
for milk 86.8c p 100 lbs. 

Importers say they can land fresh 
Australian butter in the U 8S at 30c p 
lb. This would encourage imports at 
current domestic prices were it not for 
the fact that Australian butter con- 
tains preservatives that might perhaps 
make its sale unlawful in the U S&S. 
London quotes Australian butter at 21 
@22c p Ib. 

Speculators are reaping a harvest out 
of butter this season. At the recent 
advances much June storage cmy 
shows profits of 10@13c p lb. Conditions 
were the reverse last winter, when spec- 
ulators experienced losses of 4@6c p lb. 

High prices are attracting Canadian 
butter shipments to the U S. An im- 
portation that recently arrived at Bos- 
ton brought 3lc p Ib; duty and express 
charges amounted to 8c p lb. Dealers 
at the Hub claim there is a shortage 
of 60,000 pkgs in storage holdings, com- 
pared with a year ago and weekly 
withdrawals foot up 10,000 pkgs. 

At New York, reports indicate pro- 
duction is at a low ebb. Buyers make 
less complaint at quality than usual, 
this due to the scarcity of strictly fcy 
butter. Extra cmy commands 34@34%c 
Pp lb, dairy 30@3ic. 

At Boston, conditions here have fa- 
vored advances as well as at other 
markets. Selected cmy has touched 34c 
p lb, dairy 30@3ic. 

At Chicago, the situation is com- 
pletely in favor of sellers. Extra cmy 
fetched 32c p Ib, dairy 28@29ce. 

The Cheese Market. a 


A comprehensive inquiry is noted 
from Atlantic coast markets for white 
cheese. Dealers say unless the demand 
falls off in an unexpected manner pros- 
pects point to a shortage in supplies 
before the new make comes on. 
dergrades appear to be especially 
scarce, 

At New York, quotations were 
slightly higher under the combined 
stimulus of light receipts and a good 
inquiry. The trade reports skims to 
be cleaned up closely. Best f c cheese 
brings 13@138%c p Ib. 





At Chicago, orders running ahead of | 


offerings and prices fully sustained. 


Choice twins 12@12%c p Ib. 


SEPARATOR 


a 
-_ ——~ 


\ gold mines, 


7 — - 
Every Tubular 


Starts 
a Fortune 


If you had @ gold mine would you 
throw halfthe gold away? Properly 
managed dairies are surer than 
et many farmers throw 

alf the gold away every day. The 
butter fat is the gold—worth twenty 
to thirty cents @ pound. Gravity 

rocess skimmers — pans and cans — 
oso half the cream. Your dairy 
can't pay that way. 


Like a Crowbar 


Tubular Separators 
are regular crow- 
bars — get right 
under the trouble— 


Gets all the cream 

—raises the quan- 

tity and quality 

of butter — starts a 

fortune for the 

owner, It's a 

modern separator. 

The picture shows. 

Write for catalogue F-i00. 

THE SHARPLES CO. P. M. SHARPLES 

\CHICAGO, ILL. WESi CHESTER, PA 








A Lady can hold him, 





th 
F ain 5 aay ie | 


Kickers, Runaways 
Se 


the 








Knowit the lump and the . 
limp—a zt bony growth on the Innerside 
of the hock joint, usually low down and a 
tle forward of the center of the leg—a qu 
hitch with the sound leg, and a stiff move 
ment of the lame leg, bear'ng the weighton 
the toe, most noticeable in starting. 
New cases, old and bad cases, the very 
cases, cases where firing has failed, are 
ed Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Guaranteed to cure the lameness for good 
—may or may not take off the lump. ly 
used by anybody. and a single minute : 
lication usually does the work—occas 
pisos. “Tk qivepall the pertionh 
f ng. It givesa e@ cu 
and geile you what to do foro kinds of 
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BUY—INGERSOLL’S — BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Factory. SAVE 50c. a gallon. 
All Colors. Endorsed by Grange. In use 63 YEARS, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
“INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK," all about Paint and Paiati 
O, W. INGERSOLL. 29 Plymouth 


Write for Prices, Samples, 
Street, Brooklyn, B, 








A 50-ACRE CROP IN 40-ACRE TIME 


can be harvested with Walter A. Wood harvesting machinery. The labor and time saving devices of 1904 have been further improved for 1905. Weare 
the oldest independent manufacturers of harvesting machinery in the world. If you want the best machinery, the kind that lasts, you need 


WALTER A. WOOD MACHINERY 


If you would know more about their Mow 


Repairs furnished for W 


< ers, Binders, Reapers, Hay Tedders, Rak k for the catal 
Century” Binder js the soot binder of thoate. Handles coma or ment ground eth al + 
ter A. Wood machinery of any date, no matter how ancient. Fu 


of whieh fully describes their complete line. The “New 
ual ease. We will direct you to the nearest agency where you can eee it, 
stocks of various parts carried at all central points. 


WALTER A. WOOD MOWING AND REAPING MACHINE CO., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
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The Story of a 


Railroad Camp. 
By Cy Warman. 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

John McCall, a wholesale grocer of 
Pueblo, established a store at Cleora, a 
boom town, the end of the railroad then 
pushing west. There he fell victim to the 
loose ways of the camp. Finally he sent 
for his wife and daughter, the latter 
strikingly handsome. Some time previous 
she had met at the governor's ball and 
become interested in a young man, whom 
she had lost track of. At Cleora the 
most important person was the railroad 
agent, Emil Duval, of whom nothing was 
known. The conductor of the train to 
Cleora proves to be the man of Mildred 
McCali's dreams. Mrs McCall regards 
him coidly. At Cleora conditions are far 
from pleasant for Mildred and _ her 
mother. McCall invests every cent he 
has in land which it is proposed to sell to 
the railroad company for shops and 
roundhouses at an exorbitant price, Du- 
val being in on the deal. Duval leaves 
no stone unturned to get Rodyear into 
trouble and in disgrace with Mildred. 
Rodyear declares his love. Duval threat- 
ens ruin for the McVall family if his suit 
is not accepted. Nodyear carries a penni- 
less woman through to Denver, is found 
out by a spotter and discharged by the 
railroad company. Duval contrives that 
the worst possible construction is placed 
on Rodyear’s action and the latter is dis- 
graced in the eyes of the McCalls. Mil- 
dred and her mother go east, their ad- 
dress being refused Rodyear. Duval kills 
the town by seliing land for the railroad 
shops at the junction beyond. McCall is 

lamed for this and is saved from a 
lynching by a cowboy. McCall goes to 
save Duval from the townspeople, but 
kills him instead. He is jailed to await 
trial. McCall is acquitted. Word of the 
collapse of Cleora and the sad plight of 
the McCalls is carried to Rodyear, who 
has made money in a mining camp. 

CHAPTER IX. 

It was a ‘week after he had enter- 
tained the ‘‘angel unawares” at Aspen, 
that Rodyear, the successful mining 
man, having staged it over the range, 
arrived at South Arkansas-on the 9.15 
train from Leadville. From the night 
clerk at the Monte Cristo he learned 
that the McCalls were still living at 
the ‘‘old’”’ town, as they now called it, 
and, without going to his room, Rod- 
year set out io walk to Cleora. Now 
that he was so near her he began to 
have misgivings as to how he would 
be received by Mildred and her par- 
ents. It was not his intention to call 
now, only to see the place, to walk 
the deserted streets, and it might be 
to see her at the window and try to 
read his answer in her large gray eyes. 

A blinding storm had been raging 
on the range in the Monarch district 
all day, and now stray flakes of snow 
began to fly past him and sail away 
in the darkness. By the time he had 
arrived at the old town a brisk wind 
was blowing, and the snow that was 
driving across the little mesa seemed 
never to reach the ground, 

It would be difficult to picture a more 
weird and desolate scene than that 
which Rodyear looked upon at this 
time. In the half-hundred houses that 
stood at irregular intervals with empty 
lots between them, not a dozen lamps 
were burning. All the buildings that 
remained in what had been the business 
part of the town were dark and de- 
serted, and where the snow had en- 
shrouded the earth the streets made 
white lanes through the lifeless camp. 
The station was gone. The ‘windows of 
the old section house were boarded up. 
The water tank had been burned. The 
hose house was still there, and from 
its roofless belfry a broad-breasted, 
flat-faced owl stared down at the lone 
pedestrian. The wild storm cried in 
the crags above, the wind moaned and 
sighed in the eaves, while the snow 
that swept up the street swerved in be- 
tween the buildings and drifted through 
the open windows of the empty houses. 

M’CALL’S DEATH. 

It was hard for Rodyear to find his 
way through the changed town. So 
many of the houses were gone that 
nothing looked natural, and the storm 
only served to increase his confusion. 
As he was turning into a side street 
that seemed to lead out toward the foot- 
hills, a man who was running with his 
head down against the storm ran right 
into Redyear’s arms, and ‘without ex- 
cusing himself, asked sharply, “Are you 
the Doc?” 

“T am not a doctor,” said Rodyear, 






\“if that’s what you mean.” 


‘Well, that’s what I mean, but I ain’t 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


got no time to pick my words. Old 
Mac’s cashin’ in; that is his corral, 
where you see the glim, and if you’ve 
got no previous engagement, you might 
head in. There ain’t no one there but 
a yellow-haired fairy that blowed in 
from Aspen this evenin’,” and with that 
the stranger, pointing to the house 
which Rodyear now recognized as the 
McCall cottage, hurried away up the 
storm-swept street. 

Below the window shade Rodyear 
could see Mildred and her mother hur- 
rying from room to room, and realizing 
the distress they were in, he hastened 
to the house and knocked on the door. 

“So glad you’ve come.” said Mildred, 
opening the door, “I have just sent a 
second messenger for you. He seems 
to be growing worse every minute.” 

“For me?’ said Rodyear. 

The young woman had turned even 
as she spoke, and was leading the way 
to the sick room. 

Mildred was so surprised at hearing 
Rodyecar’s voice that it seemed t» her 
that she must surely faint, though she 
was by no means of the fainting sort, 
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but the news of him, to which she had 
listened only an hour before, and the 
sudden severe illness of her father, had 
almost unnerved her; and now she rest- 
ed against the door and turned slowly 
toward him. “I thought you were the 
doctor,” she said, giving him both of 
her hands, and when he had taken 
them and kissed them without saying 
a word, she added, “but I am glad 
you’ve come.” 

The tearful welcome accorded him 
by Mrs McCall was no less agreeable, 
and when they entered the sick cham- 
ber McCall recognized him at once. 

“I’m glad you came to-night,’’ said 
he, “‘for I should hate to die without 
apologizing to you.” 

“It is I who should apologize for my 
seeming neglect,” said Rodyear, “but 
I did not know until a week ago—” 

“Yes,” said McCall, “a ‘week ago to- 
night. She’s been here—she’s here now, 
and she has told us all about it. I 
want you to shake hands with me, Rod- 
year,” he said excitedly, “and say you 
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Old-Fashioned Things 


J. A. EDGERTON 


TIow tenderly we love them! 
Old-fashioned haunts so distant and so near! 
How gently, fondly, Memory speaks of them; 
How wholesome, sweet and restful they appear. 
Within this age of bustle, fret and hurry, 
How grateful it would be if we had wings 
To fly to boyhood and forget our worry 
Amid old-fashioned things. 


Old-fashioned homes, from modern sins untainted; 
Old-fashioned chambers, roomy, cool and high; 

Old-fashioned paintings with their faces sainted; 
Old-fashioned, downy beds in which to lie; 

Old-fashioned warcs with no cheap imitations; 
Old-fashioned folks that practice what they preach; 

And, free from all our slangy innovations, 
Old-fashioned forms of speech. 


Old-fashioned love that knows no turn or changing, 
But to its plighted word is ever true; 
That does not over all the world go ranging 
In search of victims and sensations new. 
Old-fashioned brides with roses in their faces; 
Old-fashioned modesty in womanhood; 
Old-fashioned firesides that are sacred places; 
Old-fashioned love of good. 


Old-fashioned honesty, forever spurning 

What bears the stigma of unhallowed gain; 
i will brook no 

And on whose-robe there can exist no stain; 
Old-fashioned, frugal, plain and simple living, 

And, though they seem just now a trifle odd, 
Old-fashioned prayer and worship and thanksgiving— 
Old-fashioned faith in God. 


Let the world move onward 
Until the human cycle is complete, 
But while we keep our minds and faces dawnward, 
Let us not lose the wholesome and the sweet. 
There is so much of loyalty to duty 
Within the past, that all my spirit sings 
The sterling worth, simplicity and beauty 
Of good, old-fashioned things. 
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forgive me for what I did when you 
were here last. Don’t stare at me that 
way—any man that’s white and square 
will accept an apology,” and before 
they could restrain him, he threw the 
covers off and sprang from the bed, 
holding out his hand to Rodyear. Mc- 
eall had been ill with pneumonia, and 
as is usual with men ‘who have lived 
a long time at a high altitude and used 
alcoholic liquors excessively, his heart 
was weak, too weak for this excite- 
ment, and as Rodyear touched his 
hand, McCall fell forward. As they 
placed him on the bed the doctor came 
in. When he had examined the man 
for a moment, he turned to Rodyear 
an@ asked, “How long has he been 
dead?” 
{To Be Concluded.] 


Hello ! Hello! 


Have you got a telephone on your 
farm? No doubt you have, or if you 
haven’t, you are planning to have. At 
all events doubtless you have used your 
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neighbor’s telephone and know of some 
of the funny experiences which result 
where telephones are in common usage. 
We want a lot of these funny ’phone 
stories and for such as we can use 
payment will be made. Strictly true 
stories only are wanted, stories which 
you personally can vouch for. 

Also, do you know of any thrilling 
stories in which the telephone has fig- 
ured? More than one set of burning 
farm buildings has been saved by 
means of the telephone. It has hap- 
pened that a chicken thief or a burglar 
has been captured red-handed through 
the aid of the telephone. Do you know 
of any such happenings? Sometimes 
on a line where there are a number 
of patrons, eavesdropping is not un- 
known. Tell us how you have detected 
Such and the funny results which hap- 
pened occasionally. In fact, if you 
know any good stories at all in which 
the telephone has figured, write them 
up in your own words and send them 


‘un bicycing. 


to the Household Editor, this office, 
Payment will be made for all that can 
be used, and those which cannot be 
used will be returned, provided a stamp 
is inclosed. If stamps are not inclosed 
they will not be returned. Now, then, 
let us have a lot of “hello” stories, 





From Engine to Literary Fame. 


This photograph is an excellent like- 
ness of Cy Warman, the author of the 
story now frun- 
ning in these col- 
umns. He was a 
farmer's boy, hav- 
ing grown up on 
a farm in Illinois. 
“As a boy,” Says 
Mr Warman, “I 
had two main ob- 
jects in life—to 
run a locomotive 
and to write for 
the papers. I was 
afraid of the lat- 
ter, so tackled the 
former first. I don’t know to this day 
which holds the most fascination for 
me, to run an engine or to write sto- 
ries.”’ 

Mr Warman served his apprentice- 
ship in what is now Salida, a 
town that grew up when Cleora died. 
Catching cold with sciatica as a result 
of bucking the snow in the Rockies, he 
was ill for three years and so gave up 
his engine. Since then he has attained 
fame as a writer. He is now in Can- 
ada, with strong leanings toward the 
Canadian northwest. 


A Hobby to Aid in Future Work. 


KINGSLEY. 





M. G. 





My fad calls for not only a collec- 
tive but also an inventive and construc- 
tive turn of mind. Collecting thoughts 
is my fad. Odd, you say, and how do 
I collect them? That is simple enough. 
Whenever, in reading the papers and 
magazines I find anything such as 
a poem, a paragraph, or an article 
which interests me and is worth sav- 
ing I make a mental note of it and 
at the end of the week I cut it out. 

So much for collecting. Now, I will 
explain how these various clippings 
are preserved. I have a number of 
common-sized brown paper envelopes 
in which the various articles are clas- 
sified and upon the face of each is 
written ‘what it contains. These en- 
velopes stand side by side on edge in 
a box just large enough to hold them 
easily, but yet of sufficient size to 
allow for the lateral expansion of the 
collection. 

Besides this scrap box I have a num- 
ber of scrap books. One of these, a 
book of about 50 pages, 9 inches by 11, 
contains nothing but scraps and poems 
Another large book con- 
tains a series of articles on elements 
of practical electricity, and also arti- 
cles on the design and construction 
of electrical instruments. Still anoth- 
er is devoted to the subjects of elec- 
tricity and magnetism. For a good 
laugh one has but to read a line from 
the book containing the humorous phil- 
osophy of D. Dinkelspiel. 

The book system is more bulky than 
the envelope method, but when a defi- 
nite series of long articles on any one 
subject is to be preserved the book is 
the better form. _But in the case 
where numerous’ small scraps of a 
more or less assorted nature are to be 
kept the more elastic envelope method 
is better, because it allows a scrap to 
be added to or discarded from the col- 
lection at any time. 

This is, however, but one side of my 
hobby, the collective side. Now for 
the inventive and constructive side. 
Ever since I could hold a pencil and 
ruler designing and drawing has fas- 
cinated me. In the nature of a hobby 
at present, it will in the future be- 
come my occupation. In boykood 
days I designed almost everything, 
from a toy sloop to a dynamo. Now 
my attention is confined to planning 
convenient. comfortable and plain but 
attractive houses and farm buildings, 
such as horse stables, dairy barns, 
cold storage houses, hen houses, and 
workshops. From my scrap collection 
I gain many points and ideas which I 
use. I am always on the lookout for 
such articles as I think will be of 
value to me in my future work. Thus 
my collection is to be as useful as pos- 
sible. 
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“Gran” Tells Her Opinion. 

That woman was made a “helpmeet” 
for ran, 

Was, we all Know, the original plan. 

Improvements are many, and some of 
them odd, 

But let us not try to improve upon God. 





A man may wash dishes, may stew and 
may bake, 

And women there are who can plant, 
mow and rake, 

But most women choose the work of 
indoors, 

And leave to the men folks the out-of- 
door chores. 


A womanish man in the kitchen may 
putter, 

And a masculine woman in the hayfield 
may splutter, 

But we are content with God’s early 
plan, 

When he made woman a woman and 
man just @ man. 


And the mission of each, our true be- 
lief is: 

That woman do her work, and man 
shall do his, 

Bring success to the farm and share 
hon 1e together, 

Co-wor'zers and comrades whatever the 
weather. 


The Outdoor Woman Scores Again. 


JULIE OF MONTANA, 





E. H., would not the average farmer 
prefer a cheerful, healthy woman out- 
“j~ye doors or in to a 

fretful, nervous 
invalid? If you 
pay enough, the 
right help for the 
house can gener- 
ally be secured 
for the season. 
No price is too high to pay for good 
work where health is concerned. It 
is so much better to pay it to a good 
woman rather than a M D, whose med- 
icine can do no good when fresh air 
and a contented mind are desired. 
Flushed and heated and out of trim, 
indeed! In what trim do you find the 





nverage farmer's wife after all day 
washing or canning fruit? I have seen 
women who, after a day’s work in the 


field, presented a far better appearance 
than their tired, flushed, back-broken 
sisters of the tub and canning kettles. 
Do you know of any work out 
of doors that would break a woman's 
health quicker than this daily toil with 
babies and household cares with no 
recreation or change in a whole dreary 
winter of inclement weather? A 
woman’s sphere is any place where 
health and happiness for herself and 
family are found. R. A. E., don’t you 
know & woman's mind is a great deal 
purer out in God’s sunshine and all of 
nature’s wonders than in the company 
of some fancywork gossip, who can 
only count stiches and the neighbor's 
faults? Give me the picture of rosy 
cheeks and bright eyes of a gray- 
haired woman, who mowed hay, milked 
cows and did a great deal other outdoor 
work. She, when widowed, was able 
to carry on the farm work and be 
content, Are not a married couple part- 
ners? Then let them co-operate in 
their work indoors and out and come 
a little nearer to that good fellowship 
which is all enduring. It is needed on 
the farm, where company is scarce. 


A Woman Who Is Healthy and Happy. 


M. E. 








I am an unmarried woman, compare 
atively young, but have had a good 
deal of experience, both outside and 
indoors. Owing to ill health when very 
young, I was never confined in the 
house, , ge being naturally fond of an- 
imals Was a great pleasure to be 
outside pBin them. To the life spent 
out of doors when young, I can safely 
say, I owe my present strength. After 
the death of my mother, when I was 
fourteen, I assumed the management 





A Fine Kidney Cure. 
Mr. A. S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, 
Conn. (the Clothier), says if any suf- 


ferer from Kidney and Bladder troubles 
will write him, he will, without charge, 
direct them to the perfect home cure he 
used.—[Adv. : 


TABLE TALK 


of my home. I will pass over the first 
year—ihat was a year to be forgotten, 
if possible, filled with trials and vexa- 
tions of an inexperienced cook and 
housekeeper. 

In the busy seasons of the years 
which followed, I helped outside a 
while each afternoon, if I had time, 
riding the horserake, treading a load 
of hay, or leading the horse on the hay 
fork to unload. If the men were very 
busy, after supper, I would milk our 
six cows, care for the flower garden, 
strawberry patch and chickens. All 
this, with my busy hours in the 
kitchen, has served to keep me healthy, 
happy and to drive away the blues. 
Don’t think that I have no time for 
visiting; I have plenty and in the win- 
ter, with a pony of my own, I find 
plenty of time for driving, fancywork, 
visiting and reading. 

I do not think light, outdoor work 
will tend to make a woman vulgar or 
coarse. Housekeepers, do not try to 
fill a hired man’s place, as sooner or 
later it will prove injurious, but do 
your household duties faithfully and 
help outside whenever you can and, I 
assure you, you will be healthy and 
happy. 


A Very Decided Opinion—After 
reading and re-reading A Contented 
Farmer's Wife’s letter I decided to 
have my say on the subject. I heartily 
agree with her as far as the co-opera- 
tion plan is concerned, but when it 
comes to a woman doing outside work 
I draw the line. The very idea of a 
woman becoming a farm hand substi- 
tute distresses me. Moreover, I con- 
sider it an outrage, for a ‘woman’s 
sphere is in the house and not outside. 
Outside work in a very short time 
tends to make one vulgar and coarse, 
and what is ‘thought of a woman who 
chooses to do outside work? I firmly 
believe people lose respect for any 
such. Women were not made to cope 
with outside work, and I think a 
piece of fancywork is more becoming 
and dainty in any woman's hands than 
any farm tool, be it ever so small or 
modern. If she must work outside for 
health’s sake let it be in a flower gar- 
den and not running opposition to the 
hired man.-~—-[R. A. E. 








No Field Work for This Wife—I am 
a farmer's wife, interested in farming 
to a certain extent, but do not feel it 
my place to go out of doors to work. 
It is not a woman’s place. I do not 
think any self-respecting farmer wants 
his wife or daughter out hoeing pota- 
toes or cutting bushes. I think it is 
a@ woman's place in the house, and the 
up-to-date farmer wants a home where 
he can invite his friends to dine with 
him at any time and feel sure of finding 
his wife in her place and ready to 
assist him in entertaining his guests. 
The farmer’s home should be pleasant, 
with plenty of good reading matter, 
music and games. The telephone in 
rural places has done much toward 
breaking up the monotony of farm life. 
Because a woman lives on a farm, it 
is not necessary for her to be ignorant. 
She can, if she will, keep up with the 
times.—[C. L. T. 


Wholesome, Homely Philosophy— 
To bring up children where they can 
touch earth is a blessing 
which the city dweller sel- 
dom knows. A real home is 
far easier to atfain in the 
country than among the 
brick walls and paved 
streets of a city. And 
| after all a true home is 
| 
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the best thing life has to 
offer. From country homes 
have come men and wom- 
en who are the brain and 
heart of our nation. Let 
no woman feel that her 
place is small and narrow. Life is 
what we make it. There is no excuse 
for a lonely childless home when all 
over this country are poor little or- 
phaned ones growing up in ignorance 
and vice for the lack of the care and 
training a true noble woman can give. 
{Aunt Jerushy. 


Four Girls of the Right Kind—Our 
help is all feminine, four girls. When 
we came here five years ago ‘we were 
not able to hire help and each had to 
do her part, as we preferred to keep 
our girls at home. They have plowed 
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corn, run the mower and hay sweep, 
milked cows and done various other 
kinds of outdoor work. Yet they go in 
the best society. The oldest, now 18, 
expects to teach in the spring, and 
was engaged for a week during holi- 
days to help our leading merchant and 
kept another week. He would not have 
done this had he thought her ‘‘coarse”’ 
or “vulgar.” Another, 16 years old, 
who can shuck 60 bushels of corn a 
day and milk 12 cows as quick as any- 
one, desires to clerk when she completes 
her education. I would like to ask 
which would be more becoming, for 
these girls and their mother to sit with 
a piece of fancywork in their hands 
and let one earn the living for all, or 
to help earn the money that they might 
be better educated? In our case it was 
not from choice or for health, but dire 
necessity, and I insist that we are no 
worse off for the experience gained.— 
{L. A. W. 





Reply to A Young Wife—Some 
months since a young wife made in- 
quiry as to the proper division of the 
revenue derived from poultry, eggs and 
butter sold from the home. A young 
wife, or older one for that matter, 
should have the receipts from the sale 
of all articles under her care, to be 
used for such purposes as she judges 
best for the welfare of the home in 
general. A person enloys their own 
individual money accounts and prefers 
to buy as fancy and necessity demands. 
So I judge that the good housewife 
should have her own bank individually, 
subject to the general constitution of 
the home government. The good hus- 
band has his own bank deposits and 
dealings, and this is proper. Individual 
rights and home love will regulate these 
matters.—[Jasper Blines. 





Moral Force of Contact with Nature 
—There is no way in which one can 
come closer to the great heart of na- 
ture than by labor on the farm, ard 
the moral force of such contact can be 
none other than elevating to charac- 
ter. To see the beauties of the land- 
Scape, to hear our feathered friends 
of the forest and field sing, and see 
them care for their little nestlings, to 
bring things in their proper relation 
with the elements with which nature 
has surrounded them, that they muy 
bring forth a bountiful harvest, and 
lastly to gather in the golden sheaves 
to add to our store as a reward for our 
labor, is ennobling and _  elevating.— 
{Aunt Sally. 





This Rings True—Truly, a woman's 
sphere is in the house, but why not 
out of doors also, if her time and 
strength permit? I fail to see why out- 
door work should tend to make one 
coarse or vulgar any more than any 
other physyical labor. I know one 
young girl, a niece of my husband's 
about 16 years old, who mounted the 
hayrake last summer and raked the 
greater part of her father’s hay, and 
a more thorough little lady one could 
searcely find. I would hardly like to 
try Contented Farmer's Wife's way of 
hiring the housework done in order to 
work out of doors, for in most locali- 
ties competent indoor help is even 
harder to find than farm hands. E. H. 
says to women, “If you want to follow 
farming don’t marry.” In that case 
you would be obliged to look after 
everything, whether you felt equal to 
the task or not. Of course circum- 
stances alter cases, but farming alone 
seems to me a hard way for a woman 
to earn her living. Perhaps a piece of 
fancywork is more becoming to a wo- 
man’s hands than a farm tool, but a 
true lady will make any necessary task 
becoming. So I say to sister Tablers, 
and to all women of this glorious free 
country of ours, help your husband, 
father, son or brother out-of-doors if 
you have the time, inclination and op- 
portunity.—[E. A. S., Michigan. 





“Did you buy your way to your pres- 
ent position of political prominence?” 

“Certainly I did,” answered Senator 
Sorghum. “If there is anything I hate 
it’s a deadhead.” 
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What To Do 
For Heart Trouble 


I back up my advice with this Remark. 
able Offer—A Full Dollar’s Worth 
of my Remedy Free to Prove 
that I am Right. 








I ask no reference, no deposit, no security. There 
is nothing to promisé, nothing to pay—either now 
or later. To any heart sufferer who has not tried 
my remedy—Dr Shoop’s Restorative—I will gladly 
give, free, not a mere sample, but a full dollar 
bottle. 


I am warranted in making this unusual offer 
because mine is no ordinary remedy. It does not 
vainly try to stimulate the heart, Such treatments 
are worse than useless. It goes straight to the 
cause of all heart trouble—the heart nerves—a 
strengthens them and vitalizes them and restores 
them, Then that is the end of heart 


For the heart itself has no more self controg 
than a common sponge. It is made to beat by a 
tender nerve so tiny that it is scarcely visible to 
the naked eye. Yet ten thousand times a day th 
delicate nerve must cause the heart to expand an@ 
contract. 


The heart is about the size of your clenched fist, 
Open and close your fist a dozen times, even, and 
you will see the monstrous labor this little nerve 
must do, 


The heart nerve is only one of the branches of 
the great sympathetic nervous system. Each branch 
of this system is so closely allied with the others 
that weakness or irregularity at any point is apt 
to spread. Heart trouble frequently arises from 
Stomach trouble through sympathy, and Kidney 
trouble may also follow, For each of these organs 
is operated by a branch of these same sympathetic 
nerves—the inside nerves. 

The bond of sympathy between the nerves that 
operate the vital organs has a useful purpose, ag 
well. For what will cure weakness in one branch 
will surely cure weakness in every branch—what will 
restore one center will surely restore them all. 


There is nothing new about this—nothing any 
physician would dispute, But it remained for Dr, 
Shoop to apply this knowledge—to put it to prac- 
tical use. Dr, Shoop’s Restorative is the result 
of a quarter century of endeavor along this very 
line. It does not dose the organ or deaden the 
pain—but it does go at once to the nerve—the 
inside nerve—the power nerve—and builds it up, 
and strengthens it and makes it well. 


If you have heart trouble and have never tried 
my remedy, merely write and ask, I will send you 
an order on your druggist which he will accept 
as gladly as he would accept a dollar. He will 
hand you from his shelves a standard sized bottle 
of my prescription, and he will send the bill to 
me. This offer is made only to strangers to my 
remedy, Those who have once used the Restorative 
do not need this evidence. There are no condi- 
tions—no requirements, It is open and frank and 
fair. It is the supreme test of my limitless belief. 
All that I ask you to do is to write—write to-day, 


Book 1 on Dyspepsia, 
Book 2 on the Heart. 
Book 3 on the Kidneys. 
Book 4 for Women. 
Book 5 for Men, 

Book 6 on Rheumatism. ! 


For a free order for 

a full dollar bottle 
you must address Dr, 
Shoop, Box 6542, Ra- 
cine, Wis. State which 
book you want, 


Mild cases are often cured by a single bottle, 
For sale at forty thousand drug stores, 


Dr. Shoop’s 
Restorative 


OMESTEAD 
D> FARM SHOES 


Made to stand the hard rubs the farmer 
gives his shoes. Specially selected hard 
wear leather. Soijes, double fastened by 
stitching and brass screws. Sent express 
paid to af voy of the Union for $2.25, 

Made by Rice & Hutchins, makers of good 
shoes for’ over a third of a omer 

Send for free catalogues of Old Homestead, 
Waterking Shedwater, Hard Knocks Shoes, 
—each best for the purpose intended. 

AWARDED GRAND PRIZE 
at St. Louis Exposition 
RICE & HUTCHINS,- g High St., Boston. 
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TANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE Piace, New York, ¥- y 
52 Lafayette Place, New o Ve 
Marquette te Building, - Chicago, Il. 











ARTS AND CRAFTS 





This 








woman’s time 60 cents. 


in labor. In five years this amounts to $156.00 


whatever, no responsibility during the trial, 


write to us promptly on reading it. 


493 rth Henry Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 








you? Answer TODAY, while the offer is open, and while you think of it. 
for Pa ogg attention, viz: R. F. Bieber, 


Washing Machine 


Costs You Nothing. 


You pay for it after it has paid you for itself. 

It will do a regular EIGIIT hour washing in FOUR 
hours, and it won’t wear the clothes, 
you pay a cent. 

We send you our “1900”? Washer free of charge, on 
a months trial. 
at our own expense. 

YOU don’t risk a penny, and WE don’t ask from you 
any ale deposit, note, contract nor security. 
write us for the month’s tri: ul, and we do the rest, 

If, on a four weeks te st, you can’t wash clothes with it 





We prove this before 
We pay the freight on it to your home station, 


You simply 


equal to best hand-work, in HALF THE TIME, with half 

the wear and tear, and with HALF THE EFFORT, send 

it back to your nearest Railroad Station, that’s all. 

WwW hen you are “convinced it saves you F JUR hours labor out of ev ery EIGHT hour weekly 

washing KEEP the machine. Thea you must pay us "0 cents a week, till the washer is paid for, 
The four hours a week our “1200” Washer SAVI 

Your own time (if you do the washing yourself) is worth as much 

as a washerwomn’s,and anv servant’s time costs you board and money equal to this, in the long run, 
The 1900". Washer Jasts at least five years. 

00—think of that! 

In the free month’s trial alone it wiil save an average family $2.00 09 and you assume no risk 


2S YOU would have cost you for washer- 


Every qeer it will save you about $31.20 


Isn’t this the broadest, and f: lirest offer ever made you? 
We may withdraw it tomorrow, if it overcrowds our factory, 
But whoever answers this advertisement shail have the benefit of the offer, provided you 


Shall we send you a washer on trial, to be paid for as it pays 


Address me direct 
Gen’l Mgr., The “1900” Washer Company, 














See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





A Favorite Cough Remedy. For 
\ Colds, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, 


, Mh Sllmibe 











CURED TO STAY CURED. 


Attacks stopped permanently. Cause removed. Breath- 
ing organs and nervous syst.m restored. Symptoms never 
return. No medicines needed afterwards. 21 years of 
success treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 58,000 patients. 
Book J. Free. Very interesting. 

Write P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


TE EE TE TE I BE I 
GD, WHILE You WOR. YOU Pay 

RU P % U RE 25% HEN CURED. NO CURB, NO Pay. 
PELRA Bz 287 WEST K ME 


FREE INKLESS PEN and package CIRCASSIAN 
PERFUME, two new ome, to intro- 
duce. Oniy one each toa person. Send l0c to aut ey 
postage. CHASE MFG. CO., Box 285 P, Toledo, O. 


Brooke’A lance 
SURE CURE ! 4 Siscovory. No obnox- 

r EE springs or pads. Auto- 
matic. Air© Oushion. Binds 
and draws the broken 











salves. No lymphoil. _No 
po Durable, cheap. Pat. 
Bept. 10, "0 


SENT ON TRIAL. 


ATALOCUE FREE. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., Box 828, MICH, 











A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 
RAN 


A working library placed in the home of 
every intelligent acriculturist. The cost is merely 
nominal—The terms unprecedentedly liberal— 
No cash in advance required. 

To avail yourself of this wonderful chance, 
address a postal to Orange Judd Company, 52 
Lafayette Place, New York, and on back of it 
write: Send me particulars of your revolution 
in book trade, as advertised in this journal, 
then sign your name, postoflice and state. 


F R U 3 MARKETING 


By FF. A. WAUGH. A Practical Guide to the 
Pluie Storing, Shipping, and Marketing of Fruit. 
While there are many books on the growing of 
fruit, this is the first one on the equally important 
work of handling and selling it. The principal sub- 
jects covered are the fruit market, fruit picking, 
sorting and packing, the fruit storage, evaporating, 
canning, statistics of the fruit trade, fruit package 
jaws, commission dealer® and dealing, etc, etc. The 
important subjects of the fruit package’ and cold 
storage «re especially well and comprehensively 
treated. No progressive fruit grower, whether rais- 
ing fruit on a large or a small scale, cin afford 
to be without this most valnable book, Illustrated, 
5x7 inches, 230 pages. Cloth. Price postpaid..$1.00 


ORANGE JUDD ooo 


62 S.afayette Place. New York 
Marquette Building. « Dikenge, TIL 

















HARVESTING 





TRADE (fuBsERcoMPANy) MARIS) 
BOSTON 


NOT MADE BY A TRUST 
CANNOT CET THES! 
GERS FROM FOUR DEMLER-WELTE US. 

















MORE INCOME 
Without Speculation 





RESTRICTED loans on bond and 
mortgage te thrifty home buyers 
who pay allinterest and part puacios: 
monthly. That isthe way the funds 
of our clients are invested; and ll 
years’ constant growth of assets, sur- 
plus and profits indicates the measure 


eee of success achieved. We reinvest 
80 dayw’ notice, VOUT 4% funds at @ rate paying you 
* 95% perannum for every day we have 


Investments bear fi them, increasing their earning power 


or particulars end 
day received to ff tes:imonials. 
day withdrawn. Assets, . . + « 61,700,000 
Supervised a Surplos and Profits, « « « $160,000 
New York Ban ———— Savings and Loan Co,, 
ing Department. 188 Broadway, New York, 


earnings from#25%. Write 














@ Child's, "Sh te 11, 





|EDUCATOR 


“LET 7, oar od FEET GROW AS 
EY SHOULD.” 
Box, R: watnaed Patent Calf and Kid, 
Infants’, 5 to 0881. 50 Misses’, 113 to 2, $2.00 
1.75 Girls’, 24 to 6, 2.50 
Aad 25 cents for delivery. 
Oak Soles sewed with new Richardson Short 
Stitch give utmost pliability and streng 
: Send for booklet about 
these and many other 
styles for Men, Women, 
Boys and Children. : 
your dealer 
for el or send to 
Take no heen” 
Educator Rubbers 
fit Educator Shoes. 
RICE & HUTCHINS 
SHOEMAKERS f 
8 HIGH ST., BosTon & 











See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editoriai Page. 








First Steps in Basketry 


MABEL LIVINGSTON. 





As all know, basket work has been 
very popular for some time and the 
weaving of the raffia proves very fas- 
cinating to those interested in the dif- 
ferent lines of needlework. In making 
baskets do not start in thinking it 
can be done quickly, for it is slow work 
and takes a great deal of patience, but 
as the colors are woven in, the work 
grows more and more interesting. 

First you must get your natural raf- 
fia, which comes by the pound. This 
should be washed before it is used, for 
the washing makes it much whiter and 
softer to work with. To wash, first 
pour warm water over it and rub on a 
little soap. Let stand a short time, 
then press up and down in the water 
for a few minutes with the hands, be- 
ing sure that it is well covered with 
the water. When it seems clean, take 
out and shake as much of the water 
out as possible and rinse through two 
or three waters, and hang up to dry. 

The colors may be gotten at the 
stores, or you can dye the raffia to suit 
yourself, being sure to use the vege- 
table dyes. Next get your reeds and 
some tapestry needles (or any needle 
with a blunt point) and you are ready 
for work. To begin, soak the end of 
your reed, a No 2 is a good size, and 
easier to work with than the larger 
sizes, to make it pliable. After it has 
softened up take a knife and shave it 
down so that you can curve it to form 




















top by running ribbon in 


finish at the 
to carry by. 


MAKING THE SIDE, 

To make the side of the basket, tcke 
the reed and place directly on top of 
last row of bottom and work as before, 
being careful as each row is added to 
hold evenly so that it will not slant 
in or out, but be directly perpendic- 
ular. Make a cover in the same way, 
only making a little larger around, so 
it will just fit over the bottom. In the 
rounded basket the reed, instead of be- 
ing placed directly on top of last row, 
is held just a little tighter each row 
and gradually curved. These curved 
baskets may be made any shape de- 
sired, according to way reed is held, 
A pretty rounded basket is made by 
having the bottom of the natural raf- 
fia about 2 or 3 inches in circumference, 
according to size wished, then three 
rows of red, beginning here to curve 
gradually, five of white, three of red 
and three white, finishing off at top 
with the red in twisted reeds. This 
twisted reed gives the needed finishing 
touch and is made by twisting two 
reeds, one over the other, as tightly as 
possible, and winding the raffia around 
several times, catching to the basket 
top at distances of about an inch all 
around, 

Any cross stitch design may be work- 
ed into a basket, but the more simple 
are much better for the beginner, but 











THE VERY BEGINNING OF BASKET MAKING. 


a circle. Make this circle as small as 
possible and take your needle, pre- 
viously threaded with raffia (by the 
way, the edges of the raffia should be 
taken off and the ends clipped to give 
a good thread) and tie or catch together, 
holding firmly, and work over and over, 
being sure to cover the reed, until you 
have filled in the hole. Now wind your 
raffia around the reed twice, then put 
needle through the hole and repeat 
until you have formed your center, as 
in a@ crocheted doily. This makes one 
long and two short stitches alternately 
all around. You are now ready for the 
second row, which is made in the same 
manner, only that the long stitch will 
be over the two wound in the preced- 
ing row. Continue in the same way 
until you have the basket bottom as 
large as required. Always have the 
raffia as flat as possible and do not 
forget, as before mentioned, to hold 
the reed firmly but not too tight, for 
the basket will not look well if not 
perfectly flat. It will be necessary as 
the circle increases to put two long 
stitches, winding twice as before be- 
tween each, in a space, keeping stitches 
as even a distance apart as possible. 
These basket bottoms make very pret- 
ty work bags by using silk for the top. 


| Sew the Silk to the last row of basket 


bottom in over and over stitch and 








ALLEN’ 'S Best Cough ich Medicine] 


LUNG 
BALSAM Safe, Sure, Prompt 











as one enters into the work there will 
be an inclination to try a little of one’s 
own designing, which oftentimes proves 
far prettier than the copied designs. A 
long basket, by some preferred, is made 
by simply twisting the raffia around 
the reed the length of the basket de- 
sired, then turning reed, one long stitch 
over the two reeds, two winds, repeat- 
ing the entire length and continuing as 
in the round basket. 

A word as to joining the raffia is 
needed. Hold the thread you have just 
finished, after winding twice about the 
reed, parallel with reed, and begin with 
the new thread, holding so that as you 
make the long stitch both threads may 
be covered by the next winding of the 
raffia. In splicing reeds, cut diagonaily 
and match together. When changing 
to colors, which are connected in same 
way as natural raffia, always if possible 
begin with the long stitch. I have giv- 
en only the most simple stitch used, 
but it may be made into elaborate bis- 
kets by the arrangement of colors. Al- 
though this basket making may seem 
difficult, it is far from it. and once tak- 
en up you will be so interested that you 
will always be on the lookout for new 
shapes and patterns, if you are as en- 
thusiastic as I have been. There are 
many other stitches, but when you kave 
mastered this is time to try others. If 
your stitches have been carefully laid 
and your reed kept perfectly flat I am 
sure that your basket will be a success. 


-— 
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Mike—a Queer Bird. 


MYRTLE MOREY, WIS. 





Our crow was such a queer pet we 
thought we would give him a queer 
name, so we 
called him Mike. 
When ‘we first 
got him we fed 
him soaked 
bread, and he 
got so that he 
thought he ought 
always to have 
it. When he got 
hungry he would 
come to the door 
and talk in his 
crow talk, When 
we started to 
pick berries he would pick, too, and 
when we picked peas he would help 
himself, as he was very fond of them. 

When we ‘were out of doors he would 
get on our shoulders and talk to us, 
and if we would stroke him so that 
we touched his tail feathers he would 
get very angry and try to grab our 
fingers. He was boss of all the fowls 
on the place except one young rooster, 
which would fight with him. One day 
Mike hopped along near where four 
hens were standing, and in just a little 
while all four of them started for him. 
But it was all in vain, for he started 
first for one and then another until 
they had all gone away, and then he 
talked in his queer crow talk, as much 
as to say he dared them to come back 
again, 

Mike always liked to bother our cat, 
and sometimes they had great times. 
He would grab the cat’s tail with his 
bill when she was not looking, and 
then she would turn around and mew 
and he ‘would try to do the same. As 
soon as he had done this he would 
hop back and get a little stick and then 
spread his wings over it and talk until 
the cat was locking in some other 
direction, then grab-her again. They 
would often perform like that for near- 
ly an hour. 

Mike would cackle just like a hen; 
we could not tell the difference. He 
did not. make so much noise on rainy 
or cloudy days, but would perform all 
by himself, and would talk in such a 
babyish voice. If you had a bright 
hair ribbon on your hair or a comb 
with sets in he would try as hard as 
he could to get it, and if he did he 











We Paid $100,000 


For Liquozone, Yet We Give You a 50c. Bottle Free. 


‘We paid $100,000 fer the American 
rights to Liquozone; the highest price 
ever paid for similar rights on any 
scientific discovery. We did this after 
testing the product for two years, 
through physicians and hospitals, in 
this country and others. We cured all 
kinds of germ diseasos ‘with it—cbou- 
sands of the most difficult cases ob- 
tainable. We proved that in germ 
troubles it always accomplishes what 
medicine cannot do. Now we ask you 
to try it—try it at our expense. Test 
it as we did; see wha: it does. Then 
you will use it always, as we do, and 
as millions of others do. You will use 
it, not only to get well, but to keep 
well. And it will save nearly all of 
your sickness. 


Kills Inside Germs. 


Liquozone is not made by compound- 
ing drugs, nor is there alcohol in it. 
Its virtues are derived colely from gas 
—largely oxygen gas—ly % process re- 
quiring immense apparatrs and 14 
days’ time. This process has, for more 
than 20 years, been the constant sub- 
ject of scientific and chemical research. 

The result is a liquid that does what 
oxygen does. It is a ncrve food and 
blood food—the most helpful thing in 
the world to you. Its effect are ex- 
hilarating, vitalizing, purifying. Yet 
it is a germicide so certain that we 
publish on every bottle an offer of 





CROW STORIES BY YOUNG FOLKS\ 


would run away with it. One day 
when my brother was cultivating Mike 
jumped on the lines and tried to ride. 
But he could not stay on very good, 
so hopped down on the cultivator and 
rode part way across the field and 
then flew to the ground and waited un- 
til he came back again and then got 
on again; so you see he was a lazy old 
Mike. He would follow us when we 
would go fishing or hazelnutting. At 
night he would always want to roost 
with the young chickens. We would 
try to keep him away from them, but 
it was of no use, even if he did like to 
fight with them. 

One day Mike flew on my father’s 
head and saw a little hole in his hat, 
and so he put his bill in the hole and 
made it bigger in a very short time. 
Then he began to pull papa’s hair 
through the hole, and kept pounding at 
his head, Papa would say: “‘Mike, what 
are you doing?” And then Mike would 
try to peak into his face, and would 
say “Caw” in a very important way. 


—_— 





Mischievous Jack. 
VERMONT GIRL. 





Here is a true story of my pet crow. 
Last spring papa took a young crow 
from the nest and we fed it on bread 
and milk, soaked corn and worms, 
When he got old enough he would fly 
into the fields and catch frogs, mice 
and grasshoppers. He would always 
come back. He would go berrying with 
us for a mile or more and stay until he 
took a notion te go home. We named 
him Jack. When we went cut to feed 
him we called his name; he would fly 
and light on us. ’ 

He was very mischievous and would 
carry off any small article he could get 
hold of. There is a schoolhouse near us 
and he would go in and try to carry off 
ink bottles and pencils and pull the 
books out of the desks. He liked to 
bother the dog and cats. He would 
scold away at them and then pull their 
tails. 

He would light on the limb of a tree 
in front of the house-and make the 
queerest noise; it sounded just as 
though he was trying to talk. When- 
ever a stranger care into the yard or 
any of the cattle got out, he would 
make a great noise. No stranger could 





$1,000 for a disease germ that it can- 
not “:ill. The reason is that germs are 
vegetables; and Liquozone—liko an 
excess of oxygen—is deadly to vegetal 
matter. 

There lies the great value of Liquo- 
zone. It is the only way known to kill 
germs in the body without killing the 
tissues, too. Any drug that kills germs 
is a poison, and it cannot be taken in- 
ternally. Medicine is almost helpless 
in any germ disease. It is this fact 
that gives Liquozone its worth to hu- 
manity. And that worth is so great 
that we have spent over one million 
dollars to supply the first bottle free 
to each sick one we learned of. 


Germ Diseases. 


These are the known germ diseases. 
All that medicine can do for these 
troubles is to help Nature overcome 
the germs, and such results are indi- 
rect and uncertain, Liquozone attacks 
the germs, wherever they are. And 
when the germs which cause a disease 
are destroyed, the disease must end, 
and forever. That is inevitable, 





Asthma Goitre—Gout 
Abscess—Anaemia Hay Fever—Influenza 
Bronchitis Kidney Di 

Blood Poison La Grippe 

Bright's Disease Liver Troubles 
Bowel Troubles Malaria—Neuralgia 
Coughs—Colds Many Heart Troubles 
Sommaaption Piles—Pneumonia 
Constipation chommetion 
Catarrh—Cancer Scrofula 

Dysentery. Skin Diseases 





go near him, but we could pick him up | 
anywhere. | 

When he got mad with us he would | 
get hold of our fingers and pinch them. | 
One day he disappeared and we have | 
never seen him since. We were all 
sorry to lose him, for he was such a 
queer pet. 





Jim Crew. 


OTIS HENDERSHOT, NEW YORK. 


I had a pet crow named Jim. He 
was about six weeks old and about 
ready to fly when [I got him. My 
brother had climbed about to the nest 
when the crows jumped out. I caught 
two. One died in about two weeks. 

I fed Jim bread and milk for a while 
and then found that dry bgead and 





JACK PULLS THE DOG’S TAIL. 


water were better. I soon let him out 
and he would eat anything you would 
give him. 

When we laid down anything that 
was bright, he would pick it up and 
hide it. He never hid two things in 
the same place. 

The hens did not like Jim, and picked 
out his tail feathers. He liked*to eat 
peas; he would pick the pods open, put 
his foot on the pea and mash it. When 
we fed him more thar he wanted, he 
would swallow it and when he got 
where he wanted to hide it, he would 
throw it up. 

Jim got so that he would eat eggs 
and kill turkeys and little chickens. I 
then gave him to my uncle, who 
wanted a pet crow. 


A man must find his own occasion 
in himself.—[Thoreau. 


Dandruff—Drop-7 Stomach Troubles 
Dyspepsia Throat Troubles 
Eczema—Erysipelas Tuberculosis 

ne ae Stones Tumors—Ulcers 


ll diseases that begin with fever—all inflamma- 
annul catarrh—all contagious diseases—all the 
results of impure or poisoned blood. 

In nervous exhaustion Liquozone acts as a vital- 
accomplishing what Lo can do. 


) §0c. Bottle Free. 


If you need Liquozone, and have 
never tried it, please send us this 
coupon. We will then mail you an or- 
der on a local druggist for a full- 
sized bottle, and we will pay the drug- 
gist ourselves for it. This is our free 
gift, made to convince you; to show 
you what Liquozone is, and what it can 
do. In justice to yourself, please ac- 
cept it to-day, for it places you under 
no obligation whatever. 

Liquozone costs 50c. and $1. 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON 


for this offer ne 4 not appear again, Fill out 
the blanks ay mailit to the Miquosone Company, 
458464 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





My disease is....... 


I have never tried Liquozone, but if . <a will 
supply me a 50c, bottle free, I will take it, 
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LISK'’S 


PATENT 
Anti-Rusting 
Tin Ware 


GUARANTEED RUST PROOF 





BEST FOR THE HOME AND FARM 


3,000 Articles—30,000 Agents 


GOLD MEDAL AT ST. LOUIS 
Made by THE LISK MFG. CO., Limited 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 




















At Wholesale Prices 


Just to introduce our well-known 
line in every town where it is not 
, we will sell our 


Gold Coin Ranges 


or Heating Stoves at 
wholes Brice on marproral 
secu 







t in sae 

rego rs the “fret 

proper of this bind one 

@man ‘acturer of @ 

High pos Stove 
will save 

qooves many dofare. rite 


newt aos for our Ne. 

Heating ‘Stoves that defy ad ag 

E GOLD COIN ay hy co. Jf 
(Successor to Bussey & McLeod), Troy, Hew York. 








NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


SUCCESSFUL 
FRUIT CULTURE 


A Practical Guide to the Cultiva- 
tion and Propagation of Fruits. 


By SAMUEL T. MAYNARD, 


Formerly Professor of Horticulture at the Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural College. 


This book is written from the standpoint of 
the practical fruit grower; it is up to date 
in every particular, and covers the entire prac- 
tice of fruit culture, It gives in plain, prac- 
tical language, descriptions of such varieties as 
are most in demand in our markets, and the 
methods practiced by the most successful cul- 
tivators of many sections of the country. Sep- 
arate chapters are devoted to the apple, pear, 
peach, apricot and nectarine, plum, cherry, 
quince, mulberry, grape, blackberry, raspberry, 
cranberry, strawberry, blueberry, huckleberry, 
subtropical fruits, propagation of fruit trees 
and plants, fruit growing under glass, insect 
pests and fungous diseases. The chapter on 
the apple is particularly comprehensive and 
complete, forming a monograph in itself. The 
chapter on forcing peaches, grapes, strawberries, 
and other fruits, describes the most successful 
methods of the present day, and is the most 
recent practical treatise on this important in- 
dustry. 

Iilustrated. 5x7 inches, 
Price, postpaid, $1.00, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 


265 pages. Cloth, 
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physician or hospital not yet using Liqu> 
mana be gladly supplied for a test. 
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How Jerry Came to the Party. 


ELIZABETH BELKNAP, 





Jerry was a large ram of independent 
mind. One day I invited my Sunday 
school class for a party. The boys 
thought it would be funny to. tease 
Jerry and see him bunt the fence. Their 
fun changed to fright when the fence 
broke and he came running after them 
up to the front door, into the hall, right 
on into the parlor. Some of the children 
climbed up in the chairs, some ran 
into the dining room and climbed onto 
the table and some ran on into the 
kitchen. Jerry followed the latter. I 
promptly opened the outside door, when 
out ran Jerry. 

Jerry was bound to be funny. One 
day the hired man stood by the large 
water trough in the shed. He noticed 
that a young couple driving by were 
greatly amused and was watching them 
closely to divine if possible the cause of 
their merriment, when whack! came a 
stroke from behind. He nearly fell into 
the trough, while Jerry looked the pic- 
ture of innocence, 


A Midnight Comedy. 


AUNT ABIGAIL. 








More than 20 years ago I was stop- 
ping with my aunt in a small country 
town. The house was large and old- 
fashioned and screens were unknown. 
Cats and other venturesome animals 
were kept out of the pantry and 
kitchen by slats nailed across the lower 
half of each window. One hot, sultry 


night we were all sleeping with our 


FOR EVERYBODY 


strange visitor, who was dodging blind- 
ly against table legs and under chairs. 

bas _om it is black and white—I can 
see well as you can. I am going to 
get it too! I should think you might 
come and help me!” she sputtered. The 
little animal’s hard white head in the 
meantime went thumpty thumpty 
thump around the room, 

“IT knocked the hide off my shin on 
the stove and I ain’t going racing 
round there in the dark after nobody 
knows what—if you want to you can,” 
responced uncle, 

“Well, you needn’t—I've got it,’’ came 
in a tone of triumph, from the kitchen 


as a chair went over and the strange 
thumping ceased. Then her tone 
changed to one of mingled mirth and 
scorn as she said, “here, Herb, come 


out here and see your skunk. It is our 
old cat with my white cream pitcher on 
her head stuck so tight.’’ Uncle ap- 
peared with a light in time to see the 
final struggle, my aunt holding the cat 
under one arm and pulling at the han- 
dle of the pitcher, ‘which finally re- 
mained in her hand as the largest half 
of the pitcher fell to the floor. 





Some Western Dwellings. 
HALE COOK. 

We had heard of “sod houses,” had 
heard of them as mere hovels, in which 
people lived, much as an animal lives 
in his cavern home, 3ut though we 
found a few such on our trip through 
the west, they were not by any means 
in the majority. 

At first we only saw 
used as kitchens and 
for when the settlers became more 
prosperous, they began’to build frame 
houses, which were better adapted to 
their growing needs and much easier 
kept clean. As we traveled farther 
west, into the treeless sections, the 
ruins were more abundant, and very 


ruins, or a few 
out-buildings, 
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THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR 


FEEDING A WILD SQUIRREL 


This wild gray squirrel is a bit bashful and insisted upon turning his 


back to the camera. 
who has a nut there. 
Squirrel’s confidence, but 


he would hide for future use, 


doors open when I was awakened by 
a strange thumping noise down in the 
kitchen mingled with the 
voices of my uncle and aunt. 

“What is it? can you see?” 
aunt. 

“No, 


excited 
,cried 


but I’ll find out. Oh, thunder! 
Now I’ve barked my shins, and that is 
a skunk!” exciaimed uncle, as he has- 
tily retreated through the sitting room 
to the bedroom door. 

*““A skunk!” said aunt, incredulously. 
“Tt can’t be a skunk. What is that 
noise I ‘would like to know!” 

The mysterious noise continued in the 
kitchen. I had sprung from my _ bed 
and was out in the hall leaning over 
the banister rail. From there I called 
to learn more of the trouble. 

“Herb says it’s a skunk, but I know 
better. Besides, I don’t want him in 
the house if it is a skunk,” cried aunt. 

“T tell you I saw it in the moonlight 
and ’twas black and white,” floated up 
at me from uncle, Who was as near as 
I could judge, nursing his injured shin 
in the sitting room, while his wife was 
having an exciting rampage in the 
kitchen, trying vainly to catch her 


A RELIABLE HEART CURE. 

Alice A. Wetmore, Box 67, Norwich, 
Ct, says if any sufferer from Heart 
Disease will write her she will without 
charge direct them to the perfect home 
cure she used.—[Adv. 





His head is in the 
It required a lot of time and patience to win Master 
having once 
he cast his fears aside and would come for nuts as fast as offered him. 


hand of the Young Folks’ Editor, 


ventured to take a nut from the hand 


These 
promptly returning for more, 

many such houses were being used. 
Some are plastered on the outside, 
making them look like stone. Some 
have cloth ceilings, others have board 
ceilings, while a few have only the 
sods, which are kept in place with 


slabs, or poles. 

The walls of these “‘soddies,’”’ as they 
are called, are 3 feet thick, making 
them very warm in winter, and cool 
in summer. The sods are 4 inches thick, 
of various sizes otherwise, and are piled 
up like bricks, to make the walls, One 
that we saw, finished off on the 
cutside as smoothly as if made of brick, 
but we could not see how it had been 
done, and still leave the sod look, so 
plainly about it. 

We visited a large German church 
with sod walls and shingle roof, One 
end was curtained off for a class room, 
while in front was a small room with 
benches for the mothers and tiny 
woocen cradles for the babies. Every- 
thing was neat and comfortable outside 
and in although it stood away off on 
the desolate cacti strewn wilds of west- 
ern Nebraska. FEven the sheds for the 
horses and buildings for fuel were of 
sod. 

It is not always 
that live in sod houses for 
be seen on some of the most. thrifty 
looking ranches. At one place where 
we were invited to make ourselves at 


was 


the poorer people 
they are to 





home, ‘we found a wealthy man, one 

















A SOD HOUSE OF THE BEST TYPE 


of the oldest residents, who was still 
occupying his old sod house, and it was 
one of the neatest places imaginable. 
Once inside it was hard to remember 
that we were not in just such a house 
as we had been living in hundreds of 
miles east. The orchard, flower and 
fruit gardens and groves, about the 
place were so fine that one could almost 
envy the people who called it home, in 
spite of the odd old house. 

One of the most interesting features 
of our summer’s outing was the study 
of these sod buildings, for there were 
never any two alike; they were differ- 
ent in shape, or in some way that made 
it a diversion watching for the next 
one. Those with cacti growing all over 
the roof were the most picturesque. 

caesarean iadeaaannene 


Why They Got No Bear Meat. 


H. N. RELYEA, 





This is a true story of the pioneer 
days in New York and happened in 
the township of Gainesville. A farm- 
er, Jonas Draper, discovered that a 
bear was taking toll from his corn field, 
coming in through a gap in the fence. 
Mr Draper called together several of 
his neighbors and they planned the 
undoing of bruin. After some discus- 
sion it was decided to fix a set gun, 
or rather a couple of them, at the 
place in the fence where the bear 
come through. Two old: muskets were 
brought into use and the trap easily 
set. 

Wishing to see how the thing worked, 
the farmers decided to put up a scaf- 
fold within good seeing distance on 
which they could comfortably rest and 
be out of harm’s way. This was done 


and after dark the vigil began. Be- 
tween 12 and 1 o’c!ock bruin appeared 
and innocently walked into the trap 
set for him. There was a roar from 
the muskets, another from the bear, 
and then, instead of falling dead as 
had been expected, he charged blindly 
at the scaffold, knocking the props 
from under and bringing ~ down the 


hunters in a heap. No one stopped to 





see how his neighbor fared; a mad 
scrambie and race ensued for. the 
Draper house, each man expecting to 


feel bruin’s claws on his back. 

At daylight they sallied forth again 
to track bruin and found him dead 
where the staging had been. Two of 
the neighbors who had taken part in 
the conference and helped set the trap 


had lost their courage when it came ta 


going upon the scaffold and had not 
participated in this unexpected part 
of the hunt. As a result, when the 
bear was skinned and cut up the 
others refused to give these two a 
Share in the bear meat. 


ae 
The Paying Guest, 
ALDIS DUNBAR, 

Believe in Luck? sure! O’ course 
I do! 

He'll come, some 

up your lane 

If you make ready just a thing or two 

To show him where he’s welcome, 

good an’ plain. 


Why, 


day, an’ turn right 


A chap o’ whims? Not he! He knows 
his mind. 

You've got to keep your temper while 

he’s there, 

call him 

you'll find 

Luck’'s gor, because 


Don't names, or all at once 


you didn’t treat 


him fair. 
Luck’s queer, that’s true. He likes @ 
tidy spot. ‘ 
I’ve known him shy around a broken 
fence 
Or turn back at a mudhole, like as not, 
That wasn’t mended, ’count o’ the 
expense, 
Luck lends a hand with reasonin’, cares 
ful work. 
He picks the kind o’ man he wants 
for friend. 
Once show him that you don't intend 
to shirk, 
An’ Luck’ll stay, your helper till the 


end! 


A Sleeper’s Fenny | Mistakes—At 
one time neighborhood prayer meetings 
were held in our town, one evening 
each week in the schoolhouses. All 
children ‘were expected to contribute 


their part by repeating appropriate 
verses of scripture. There was one 
small boy who invariably dropped to 


sleep if he was obliged to remain quiet. 
One night he, as usual, was taking a 
little nap while the other children 
around him were repeating their 
verses. When his turn came the boy 
next to him nudged him with his el- 
bow. Artie was dreaming of fractions 
but aroused to his duty by the sugges- 
tive nudge he sleepily repeated, to the 
mortification of his relatives, ‘Invert 
the divisor and proceed as in mul'pli- 
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Dress children well at moderate cost in 


ss 


“= & 


Simpson-Eddystone 
Prints 


They give excellent service. They are 
well-made, and do not fade. The many 
bright and attractive patterns make 
the best children’s dresses; the more 
quiet designs for women’s gowns, The 


standard for more than haii a century. 
Ask your dealer for Simpson- Eddy- 


stone Prints. 


EDDYSTONE. 
PRINTS 


In Blacks, Black-and-Whites, Light 
Indigo Blues and Silver-Greys, Shepherd 
Plaid Effects and a large variety of new 
and beautiful designs. 
Jirst-class dealers sell them. 


The Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 


Thousands of 
















If you want absolutely ‘oe 
the best Shot Gun that - - 
ean be made for the money you'll be interested in 


UNION FIRE ARMS GUNS. 


Nothing like them or ag good ever offered at anything like the price, $5.00 to $21.00. Our catalogue shows all kinds, single and double barrel, 
You'll save money and insuro y ourself a thotoughly reliable and modern Gun by writing for our cata- 


UNION FIRE ARMS CO.,Mfgrs., Desk H, Toledo,Ohio. 


magazine, breech loaders, 


ejectors, ete. 
logue before you buy. ’ 














Our Pattern Offer. 


No 4633—A unique collar lends dis- 
tinction to the little frock here de- 
picted. As is shown, the collar con- 
tinues as a facing. This diagonal or 
crossed over effect is very becoming to 
most childish figures, and the pointed 
effect facing are features that aid in 








No 4633—Girls’ 
2 e 


Russian Dress, 5, 6, 


10 and 12 years. 

giving ‘‘figure’’ to the undeveloped lit- 
tle bodies 

CONVENIENT WORK APRON. 


Every woman should have a few of 
these work aprons to slip on whether 
she does the little things about the 

-, house or finds it necessary to be her 
own housekeeper. This model, No 6257, 
is very easily made, as it is in cone 
piece and only sewing under-arm seams 
and hemming are necessary to com- 
plete the garment. 

No 6253—The one-piece corset cover 
shown, is cut on line to dispense with 
all unnecessary fulness. The back is 
plain and tight fitting. The front has 


a little fulness at both neck and waist. 


It is a most desirable model and the 
pointed neck outline is quite the new- 
est idea in lingerie models. 


GIRL’S NEW STYLE SUSPENDER SUIT. 

No 4528—Somewhat of an innovation 
has occurred this season in the dress- 
ing of girls up to the age of 12 years. 
This is in the wearing of the suspender 





No 6257—-Convenient Work Apron, 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


suits. Now we have a modification of 
the original “strap’’ style which has 
much to commend it. It is made with 
the body part opening in the shoulder. 
This shoulder closing is also a new idea 


but a most popular one, for by such 
means the little daughter, no matter 
how small, may get into her dress 


without assistance—just one button to 
fasten, and lo! the dress is adjusted. 
The guimpe may be of different mate- 
riel as these suits are very attractive 
in plaid; usually a_ silk, cashmere or 
pique guimpe is worn. As is shown, 
the back may be made in either of 
two ways. The skirt is kilted with 
box plait in front. 
HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 








~ NIMBLE 
Baby’s Sleeping Jacket. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 


This little jacket is quite as pretty 
and useful for day wear as for sleeping 
in, but it is of course much nicer if 
you can have one or two for each pur- 
pose. Almost any kind of wool may 
be used, and any preferred color, but 
it is daintiest in shell-pink Shetland 
wool with a border of white, or made 
in white with a pink or blue border. 
With Shetland wool and a No 16 bone 
hook, about three ounces of wool will 
be required, and a yard or two of nar- 
row ribbon for the neck. In working 
the upward rows toward the top the 
back thread only must be taken up, and 
in working ‘down the front the near- 
est thread must be taken up. This is 
to be observed throughout the jacket 
except in the sleeves, when the back 
thread only must be used. 

Begin by making a chain 14 stitches 
in length. ist row—Double crochet in 
5th from hook, 3 ch and another double 
crochet in the same, 1 ch, pass over 2 
stitches, 2 double crochets separated by 








No 4628—Girls’ New Style Suspender 
Suit, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 years. 


3 ch in next: * 1 ch, pass over 2, 2 
double crochets separated by 3 ch in 
the next, and repeat from * until there 
are 8 loops of 3 ch; pass over one foun- 
dation chain, work a single crochet in 
the next, turn; 1 ch, 1 double crochet 
in the middle ch of nearest loop (tak- 
ing up the front or nearest ch only), 
* 1 ch, 1 double in the ch between the 
loops, 1 ch, 1 double in middle ch of 
next loop, repeat from * to end of row, 
turn. 

2d row—Five ch, 2 doubles separated 
by 3 ch in nearest double of last row 
(back thread only), * 1 ch, pass over 
1 double, 2 doubles separated by 3 ch 
in next double, repeat from * to the 
single crochet, work 2 doubles sep- 
arated by 3 ch in the next foundation 
ch, and continue until within 5 stitches 
of the end, 1 ch and work a double 
crochet in each of the last 4 doubles 
(through both threads), 1 ch, 1 double 
in middle ch of loop, 1 ch, 1 double in 
ch between the loops, repeat to end of 
row,. turn. 

3d row—Five ch, 2 doubles separated 
by 3 ch in nearest double of last row, 
1 ch, pass over the next double, 2 dou- 
bles separated by 3 ch in next, and re- 
peat, working the 4 doubles at the top 
through both threads, and returning in 
the same manner as the last row. 

4th, 5th, 6th, 7th rows—Same as last. 

8th row—Short row like Ist. 


FINGERS 


Sth and 10th rows—Same as 3d row. 

llth row—Decrease by only working 
2 of the 4 doubles at top, turn, and 
work back in the usual manner. 

12th row—Same as last, but work only 
1 double in last loop (or pattern) and 
turn, working back as before. 

13th, 14th, 15th rows—Decrease each 
of these rows in the same way as the 
12th. 

16th row—Liké the 8th. 

ljth row—Like 3d, but leave 8 pat- 
terns (or loops) unworked, and make 
33 ch (for armhole), turn; 1 double in 
second from hook, 1 ch, 1 double in 
every other stitch, and continue to 
end of row as usual. 

18th, 19th and 20th rows—Increase 
each of these rows by making 5 ch 
at the top, and returning as usual. 

2ist row—Same as last, but work the 
4 double crochets at top when return- 
ing. 

22d row—Same as 8th. 

23d to 30th rows—Like the 3d. 

3lst row—Like the 8th. 

32d to 38th rows—Like the 3d. 

39th row—Like the 8th. 

Then repeat from the l1lth to the 22d 
row. Then 6 more rows like 3d and 
1 like 8th; fasten off. Sew the shoulder 
pieces together on the wrong side. 

For the sleeves the back thread only 
must be taken up. Work around the 
armhole with 1 ch, 1 double in every 
other stitch, then a row of 1 ch, pas¢ 
over 1 double, 2 doubles separated by 
3 ch in next. A row of 1 ch, 1 double 
in middle stitch of loop, 1 ch, 1 double 
in ch between; continue working these 
2 rows alternately until you have 10 
patterns, then work 2 more patterns 
(4 rows), with a slightly finer hook; 
this will improve the shape of the 
sleeve. For the border, work 1 double 
into one of the loops of 3 ch of last row, 
and 4 trebles with 1 ch between each 
treble into the next loop, and repeat 
around the sleeve. 

Last ‘row—One double into the double 
of last row, 5 ch, back into 5th from 
hook to form picot, 1 double between 
the first, 2 trebles, 1 picot, 1 double be- 
tween 2 trebles, the same between the 
next trebles, 1 double ‘into the double, 
and repeat. This same border is work- 
ed around the bottom and both fronts 
of the jacket. For the top, work 3 ch, 





No 6253—Ladies’ One-Piece Corset 
Cover, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44-inch 
bust. 


1 double in every other stitch with a 
row of picots on top. Run _ ribbon 
through the neck. 


Good Sausage—For 40°lbs of meat 
(part beef improves it) use 1 pt sage, 
1 pt salt, 5 tablespoons black pepper 
and five tablespoons ginger. Use rock 
salt.—[Sunbeam. 








Fried Liver in Crumbs—Cut the 
liver in slices, sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, dip in beaten egg and very fine 
cracker crumbs. Fry six minutes in 
boiling larad.—[{Nellie. 
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| What Sulphur Does 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses 
every spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy 
was not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy 
was crude and unpalatable, and a large 
quantity had to be taken to get any 
effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, con- 
centrated form, so that a single grain is 
far more effective than a tablespoonful 
of the crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sul- 
phur for medicinal use is that obtained 
from Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and 
sold in drug stores under the name of 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. ~ They are 
small chocolate coated pellets and con- 
tain the active medicinal principle of 
sulphur in a highly concentrated, effec- 
tive form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health; 
sulphur acts directly on the liver and 
excretory organs and purifies and en- 
riches the blood by the prompt elimina- 
tion of waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew 
they dosed us with sulphur and mo- 
lasses every spring and fall, but the 
crudity and impurity of ordinary flowe- 
ers of sulphur were often Worse than 
the disease, and cannot compare with 
the modern concentrated preparations 
of sulphur, of which Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers is undoubtedly the best and 
most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for 
liver and kidney troubles and cure con- 
stipation and purify the blood in a way 
that often surprises patient and phy- 
Sician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experiment- 
ing with sulphur remedies soon found 
that the sulphur from Calcium was su- 
perior to any other form. He says: 
“For liver, kidney and blood troubles, 
especially when resulting from consti- 
pation or malaria, I have been sur- 
prised at the results obtained from Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers. In patients 
suffering from boils and pimples and 
even deep-seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and dis- 
appear in four or five days, leaving the 
skin clear and smooth. Although Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers is a proprietary 
article, and sold by druggists, and for 
that reason tabooed by many physi- 
cians, yet I know of nothing so safe 
and reliable for constipation, liver and 
kidney troubles and especially in all 
forms of skin disease as this remedy.” 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood 
“purifiers,” will find in Stuart's Cal- 
cium Wafers, a far safer, more palata- 
ble and effective preparation. 
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you our large stove catalogue, 
75 styles to select from. *t buy until it. 
MARVIN SMITH GO. GHIGAGO. ILL. 











JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 


CURES THE WORST COLDS. 


For 73 years the Standard Cough Remedy 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Stands Like a Stone Wall} N° B0Y_oR GIRL LABORERS EMPLOYED 


| ' men, who spent years in learning thelr trade, and who know how te 
Turns Cattle, Horses, Hogs—ts Practically Indestructable. : —— 


a construct and finish the very highest grade of vehicles. 
. 2 
a F 1905 Split Hick 
AG Gur Famous plit Hickory 
VAM S H | T i] SOLD ON 30 DAYS 
ySyitig Special top Buggy Free use Pran 
eres We don’t employ inexperienced boys in our shop, nor 
| P > three-dollar-a-week girls, to trim our buggies, as do 
\ some cheap mail-order houses, who advertise no- 
po ~~ 9 acoR lit Hickory Vehicles h 1d’s reputati 
= A - \ Pp ckory Ve es have a world’s reputation 
PSSST | > to sustain and they are sustaining it. They are made 
We, ley || Ps to order and sold on 80 Days Free Use Plan. With 
SA i \ each vehicle goes a two-years iron-clad guarantee, 
A Y ? Y You should know more about Split Hickory Vehicles 
Y . J before you buy. We want tosend you our 192-page 1905 
= dee 4 - Catalogue, which isfree. Write for it at once. 


GH. O. Phelps, Pres.) Station 4, Cincinnati, O. 





AMERICAN FENCE 


When you buy fence for present needs, are you thinking of ten—yes, twenty— years 
hence? It pays to think ahead—to study the fence question. The fence of greatest 
weight per running rod is American. ac: 

It is the nroduct of the greatest fence concern in the world. Scientifically woven, 
thoroughly galvanized, and with every strand and cable guaranteed by its makers, itis 
pre-eminently the fence for the far-sighted farmur, stockman or ranchman to buy. 


¥ ° 
There’s a deaier in your town who sells : ‘ BIG INTEREST ON MONEY 


H FY An investment in a good farm wagon, one that embodies the greatest labor-sav- 
American Fence—Look H im U p ° t ing, time-saving and lasting qualities, brings bigger interest on the investment 


Spend a cent for a postal card and get our free Fence Book, which is brimful of ‘ than any other piece of farm equipment. 


interesting information on everything pertaining to fences. THE FARMERS’ HANDY WAGON 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO., Dept. 15, Chicago, New York, Denver, San Prancisco made with wood or iron wheels, proves the wisdom of its purchase with every 
turn of its wheels. It fitsevery farm purpose, fills every wagon need and out- 
wears uny Other made. Ask your dealer or send to us forthe opinion of thousands 
of farmers; also for the booklet “Thinkful Thoughts for Thoughtful Thinkers. 


j is iT ECON OMICAL Farmers Handy Wagon Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


FROST, ‘eam ss : a 
Bestop) ag . & SYRAGUSE 
CHEAPEST Zé 


i ; Fa 

go Pag snort s nay woven ue ea ove 3 : Reversible Sulky Plow. 

or 4 years when you can buy the Fros ence A = Ny . 
SUPERIOR FENCES reenaps Bren snd Wire, will last ‘a lifetime, for about the same price? . spe For both hillside andilevel land plowing. Perfect work» 
ties and Parks. Mosi economical fence to buy. Secure sample and descriptive circular, 5 It. avoidng ridges and dead furrows. Steel moldboards 
end for free Catalogue. ENTERPRISE FOUNDRY & | THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., - CLEVELAND, O10, . y aS and strips, chilled or’steel shares, With automatic, 
ENCE ©O., 827 Senate Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana, = : Y =) adjustable pole, operator regulates width of furrow, 
plows around curves and avoids side strain on horses. 
f S —__——9) Beam, landside, wheel and pole always in line, no side 
ORNAMENTAL CS I NW draft.’ With Power Lift, making it easy for the boy to 
PAGE : FENCE handle. If your dealer hasn’t it, write us. Catalogue free. 
at an economical 


Epes Sasigns, ps1 = / Syracuse Chilled Plow Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
NET PRICES ON PAGE FENCES Write for catalogue *C,’» 


quoted you, and freight to your station. Just say Anchor Fence & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
how much fencing, what kind or for what purpose. 




















To Gas Engine Operators 








Page Woven Wire Fence Co.,Box 928, Adrian, Mich. : TONE PAYS THE M ODE L | Ry; M otsincer uto-Snarker 


) t! : wee, No battery tostartor run. The original 
n-F RE 1G Hi =I. One Quality Plan f r - 4 qe ee pater ——— 
i , ¢ RA We havea different and better plan a " Hep, Driven parallel with engine shaft. | 
Heaviest Fence Made, All No.9 Steel Wire ly of making and gelling vehicles than ; vd ., belts. No beveled pulley or oe 
a 15 to 35 CENTS PER ROD DELIVERED — the ordinary way. By our one qual- “ 4 Mofo. k fly wheel pooneey, Se as _— 
We aiso sell direct to farmers at wholesale prices, [ a) ity Plan you get more value pS . break and jump-spark system. 
lye ry 
~~: La 


. 4 : oe BER . rc_ and dust proof. Furry GuaRasTEza, 
Coiled Spring, Barb and Soft Galvanized Wire. 2 for your money than from : ‘ pr ca one 
Write for Fence Book showing r10 styles. feet 17,08 wc others, and we enna aS : 56 tay oer rely oy oe . 
— ' SIO ris ivin oa On . Main Stree 0 US. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. DSK 3 Free ‘Tri 


9 l and a 
Cleveland, 0 As, py A 4 guarentee. Fall 


—— : explanation in our 1905 Free Oatalogue. Send Now. 
BE The Model Carriage & Harness Co., 
pes. 2 163 V 


V. Sixth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PICKETS LOCKED IN CABLES LOGO. & LAWN FENCE 


Can't slip, but stretches perfectly to fit uneven c 
sad,” Wineemethas ob tecieenterttaiie cites - FOVTTY Man eS yA, Pine, Hemlock and Cypress in 200 sizes; also cutters, blowers, 
I igh as you wantit, 1to 7 ft. A poultry fence OIE Bellies croc. Special Prices to Cemee carriers, horse powers, hay presses. Catalogue free. ut, N.Y 
or all fowls that does not sag. | DXTXIXDXDX XDA | TXXIXDIN tories and Churehes. Addresa HARDER MFG. COMPANY, Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y~ 
We sell direct to Farmers and Poultrymen. CM MLL XXX COILED SPRING FENCE 60, 
Shipments at Factory Prices. ee WeeeEE! Box B. Winchester, Inds 
Mills in Connecticut, Illinois, California. Write 
for catalogue. 


CASE BROS., 28 Maln St., Colchester, Conn. 























UNION LOCK POULTRY FENCE \ \ 


SWANS’ Post Hole 4%, WEtt Better than ordinary fence or netting ; The Wizard Engine 
ev Faw en hone Post Holée, Wells, Proepecte oan nen because of twisted wire cables and We want to mail youa book full Is our latest improved 2 to 3h. p. 
can do three times the work with an Iwan Auger Gos with ony ober. square mesh, of good, common sense, money engine—detachable water jacket— 

res to 10 Inch, 


ned by U. 8 Gov't. mem 82.50 cach; 12 inch, May be stretched tight without buck- saving information. We call it jump spark ignition system (s*me as 





96.00; 14 inch ,88.00. 


A ° s bile) — perfec ication — 
Inquire cf your bert- | lingor sagging,and conforms to the irreg- The Star Book Vidsmobile)— perfect lubrication 


Aomtn Conteh Yealer, or veie us | Ularities of the ground without cutting. 1 pinnate: : 
ovstare stout telayon wos oo te feam, Soagiohenaaion Bottom mesh is 1 1-4X 3 in., increasing and & cate in 0 plain way about Repairs Cost Practically Nothing 
introduce. Iwan Brothers, Dept. 0, Streator, IIL, to 2 x 3, then to 4 x 3. ‘pied do peur work. are: you a ne 
Keeps in chicks, and a fence 4 or § feet having trouble about your The cheapest to buy and most 


THE TOWNSEND high will keep in older fowl. umping ? Do you want to economical to operate 


o . now about power on the farm and keep i ler. Suit- 
WIRE STRETCHER] ana ta’ehe number of posts used with oF the use of the wind? We ablo forall’ kinds of 
and half the number of posts used with have in our office practical ex- wok Has pumpin 

is the most easily attached or} netting are sufficient perts, men who have made a eg eR ye 

detached of any implement made. petal ‘ ' special study of the problems jack outfit and direct 

Stretches to the last post as well Made from highest quality material you are tr foe to work out, connected pump, 

as toany. Steel grips that never . rani i hek 1 nd i f ° 

slip. Can be got at say Hardware and heavily galy anized, it lasts longer these men con be of valnote yeu. Get our prices and 

store. Write for circulars. Sat- than netting or any other fence. Why not write to us! We’ll send Catalogue of 2 to 100 

isfaction guaranteed. you the Star Book free, and we ce 

F. J. TOWNSEND, will have our experts ehewer all &. p. Olds Engines. 

° 2 on 4 8 in e 

Painted Post, New York,| 8°24 for Ni Book. Write now. Address OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE, 

Catalogue 
: mye Flint & Walling me heron 

an RA. «2 *s. 2 estnut Street 
PeLOACH PATENT ae SEs Lansing, Meh, 
is the Original and Simplest Short Story ) Dept. 21, 86 Adams St., New York Agents 

Variable Friction Feed. Kendalivilie, ind. . 

for Poultry : R. H. DEYO & CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 






























































Raisers.” The largest and one of the olde 


3 est windmill makers in the DR l i NG 
Avoid imitators aud infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mills, E Ro { i 
4H.P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 4 Stroke This Tir Se-Mark incolorsappeare “ 0 Every a —— seta a t 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalog free. We pay the freight. alk Aitings @ _ 


DeLOACH Mili M’f’g Co, Box525, Atlanta, Ga. {-nion Fence Company, Machines 
Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
114 Liberty Street, New York City. shallow wellsin any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 


MILLS AT on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of New Haven, Conn.; DeKalb, Ill.; Oakland, Cal. See OUR GUARANTEE of Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cag 


Qperate them easily. Send for catalog. 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. | ——_——mum=ss | OOVERTISERS on Editorial Page. WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 























